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GEOBQE P. ADAMS 




WHAT MAKES POSSIBILITY POSSIBLE? 


GEOEGE P, ADAMS 


I T IS THE PARADOX of experience that it denotes both that which 
IS present, literally had and possessed, denotably there, con- 
fronting us, and also a domain of prophecy and potency, 
things eventual, tendencies, and possibilities, holding the promise 
or threat of something more to come Experience is saturated with 
such reference to that which transcends, at any given time or place, 
what IS then and there immediately present and directly verified. 
Were this not so, were experience restricted to an awareness of 
what literally confronts us in piesent given fact, then expectancy, 
watchful waiting, purposeful planning, attention, exploration and 
investigation, memory and remoise would be utterly nonempirical 
mysteries The tiger stalking his prey, the hound following a scent, 
the astronomer scanning the heavens, the prospector searching for 
gold, of these and a thousand like transactions is the stuff of ex- 
perience primarily comprised 

To be sure, something in some sense immediately had and experi- 
enced, something here and now present, provides the pou sto, the 
anchor or spring board of eveiy transaction and venture of experi- 
ence And somewheie in eveiy expeiience there might be dis- 
cerned the boundary between such immediately present data and 
that more outlying, distant domain not here and now immediately 
possessed The history of the problem of knowledge is the history 
of what refiective thought has made of this situation Something is 
immediately present in experience I shall use the term “actual” to 
denote any such ingredient of experience. All experience contains 
something actual But no less idubitably does the world which is 
lived in and experienced contain that which transcends the actual, 
a trans-actual or hyper-actual We live and act and know across 
that boundary, wherever it lies, between the immediate and the 
remote, the given and flie hoped or feared for, present data and 
what they suggest, imply, portend, and mean 

[ 8 ] 
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1 propose to approacli the problem of the meaning and the 
status of possibility in the light of this peivasive aspect of experi- 
ence. But befoie I come to the question of possibility, it will be 
useful if I formulate briefly certain propositions concerning this 
general aspect of experience I shall do so summarily and without 
argument 

1. We have no experience of an isolated actual There is never in 
experience an awareness of a pure given and of nothing else be- 
sides There is no such thing as knowledge by acquaintance alone, 
that IS, knowledge in which the content known completely coincides 
with something directly and immediately given Putting it the 
other way around, what is actually given can never be known by 
itself in total isolation from everything not so given This means 
the shipv'i'eek of any theory of knowledge which snpposes that the 
world of things known can be constructed out of entities imme- 
diately present in experience, given and actual 

2 The simplest object of awareness is complex Its complexity 
IS twofold It IS a relational and not a relationless entity Also — 
and this will prove more interesting for our present problem — ^the 
simplest object of experience presents itself not only as a some- 
thing here and now, as a this, but also as having a nature or char- 
acter, as a such The most elementary or atomic entity of experi- 
ence or awareness is a this-such There is a fundamental distinction 
between its thisness and its sucliness, between the that (or this) 
and the what Its being this precludes its lieing another this or that. 
But its being of such and such a nature does not preclude identity 
with another similar nature, on the contrary, it implies at least the 
possibility of such identification I perceive a particular green 
patch Its being this green patch prevents it from being any other 
green patch But its being a patch of a certain kind, of a certain 
shade of green, implies the jiossibility of other exemplifications of 
the same nature. Even if one agrees, as I do, with Stout and others 
m holding that the color of this green patch is a particulax, yet it is 
a particular nature and not a particular this which is here consid- 
ered And because it is of this nature or kind, no matter how par- 
ticular it is, the thought of other possible occurrences of this 
particular shade of green is germane to and implicated in the 
awareness of this particular shade of green Thus, the experience 
of the simplest and most elementary entity, so long as it is experi- 
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enced as having some nature, some what (and I do not know how, 
in the absence of any nature, anything could be experienced), 
implies the possibility of other occurrences of the same kind. That 
anything has a nature, and that this possibility exists, seem to me 
to say one and the same thing We are introduced to possibility in 
the most elementary object of awareness and experience 

3 What of the thxsness, as distinguished from the suchness? 
Surely the this is whollj' actual, with no taint of possibility to 
lessen its actuality Even if it be admitted that to be or to have a 
nature is to have a potential spread beyond the actual occurrence, 
the here and now this, to other at least possible times, isn’t it the 
privilege (or defect) of the tlus to exclude everything actual or 
possible beyond just this ^ I do not think so The shadow or specter 
of possibility intrudes into the experience of this no less than it 
does into the experience of such It does so in several ways Let any 
this present itself so that one might say, “tins at least exists ” The 
word “exist,” so Stout has reminded us, originally means to step 
out or forth, to come forth, to emerge “This exists” means “this 
stands out from a background ” A background makes possible the 
existence, the stepping forth of the this Without such a back- 
ground, no this Moreover, the this is what is pointed to, indicated, 
demonstrated, and denoted In pointing to this or that, I direct 
attention to it as an object of possible experience for you at the 
present time, or for me at some future time Affixing names and 
symbols to this and that is to do moie than barely indicate through 
pointing It IS at the very least, as Lewis has so well shown, predic- 
tive of other possible experience To designate this thing as an 
apple IS to say what further experiences would ensue if one did 
thus and thus A series of hypothetical propositions is required to 
state and to justify the designation of any this 
Experience, then, is never restricted to the actual The actual, 
as experienced, is surrounded by the tians- or hyper-actual 
Neither the future nor the past is actual as is the present In 
listening to music, the only sounds and harmonies which are 
actual are the ones bemg heard These actual sounds constitute a 
living present, moving like the crest of a wave through the entire 
symphony from beginning to end This is not to say that only the 
actual present exists or is real I am quite sure that both past and 
future events are real and may in some measure be known The 
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past IS the background from which the actual present steps forth 
and exists, in being aware of any actual present, I am also aware 
of the nonactual but real past and future With respect to future, 
predictable events, Eddington writes 

I infer the existence in 1999 of a contiguiatian of the sun, earth and moon 
which corresponds to a total eclipse The shadow of the moon on Cornwall in 
1999 is already in the world of inference It is not easy to see in what way it 
will gam in status when the year 1999 arm es and the eclipse is observed ' 

Eddington can so state it only because he supposes — wrongly, as I 
think — ^that no physieal state of affairs is ever directly experi- 
enced or actual (in my teiminology) All physical objects and 
happenings are inferred, including those which are mistakenly 
said to be perceived now, they belong to the world of inference. 
If we abandon this assumption, as I think we must, then the eclipse 
observable iii Cornwall in 1999, while in some sense it is real now, 
j'ust as the battle of Hastinus is a real event, will become actual 
only when and if there will be persons in Cornwall in 1999 to 
observe the eclipse 

In situations such as this, we aie confronted with the first major 
domain and meaning of the possible The actual is contrasted to 
and sun ounded by that which is other and more than the actual 
This other and more than the actual is both the possible and the 
real But although more and other than the actual, the possible 
and the real are continuous v itli the actual In seeing a circular 
greenish patch in front of me and in naming it an apple, I am 
both positing a set of characters which are now real, continuous 
with, and linked to the shape actually .seen, and asserting the 
possibility of experiences which I oi you would have if we mampu- 
lated the apple in specific ways These possible experiences are like- 
wise contmuous with my present actual experience of greenish, 
circular shape Because of such continuity between this type of the 
possible and actual experience, I shall designate this as the “con- 
tinuous possible ” This is merely an abbreviation for “any possible 
which IS continuous with and an extension of any actual experi- 
ence ” There is, we shall see, another meaning and domain of the 
possible There are possibles not thus continuous with present 
actual experience, but transcending, in a Sense requiring careful 

^ Froc Aristotelian Sac , Suppl , X, 168 
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definition, botli the actual and the real This second kind of possi- 
bility I shall designate as “transcendent possibility ” But I wish 
first to consider some aspects of the class of continuous possibles — 
of entities which stretch beyond the actual, yet are continuous with 
the actual 

The possible which is conceived as a continuation and extension 
of the actual is the realm of possible experience With respect to 
this realm and concept of possible experience, I shall make two 
comments First, as I have already noted, what is actually experi- 
enced may be contrasted with what is not, j-et might be, under 
specifiable conditions, so experienced Or, it may be contrasted with 
what IS said to be real, as hai ing a being independent of its being 
experienced What is actually experienced may be thought ofas a 
fragment of the wider realm of possible experience, or of a world 
with respect to which experience, actual or possible, is in a sense 
irrelevant Anyway, since we do sometimes contrast the actually 
experienced with possible expeiieiice, and sometimes with the real, 
a question arises coiiceniing the relation between what is said to 
be real and what is said to belong to the realm of possible experi- 
ence The center of the earth has never been actually experienced 
When now one says that the center of the eaitli is solid and not 
gaseous, what does one mean ’ For my own part, I am quite sure 
that I never mean nieiely that, if I were to dig a tunnel through 
the center of the earth and journey halfway through, I should then 
have actual experiences of the soit that I now have when I touch 
solid bodies Whatever is for me at the present time a possible 
experience can become actual only at some future time But when 
I assert that the center of the earth is solid, I intend to assert a 
present state of affairs and not a fntui e one Moreover, the state- 
ment that if I or anyone else weie to do something, I or the other 
person would have certain actual exjieriences, appears to me to be 
a statement about me or someone else rather than a statement about 
the center of the earth. 

There are two alternative ways of describing the relation between 
possible experience and the real, depending upon which one of these 
IS taken to be the more fundamental One may say By the real I 
mean nothing whatever except the possibility of further experi- 
ence Or one may say ‘By the possibility of further experience I 
mean the present reality of that which transcends actual experi- 
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ence in a manner different from that in which possible experience 
transcends actual experience The first of these two descriptions 
can, I suppose, be called pragmatic It is clearly set forth by Lewis. 
What does it signify [he asks] that there should be vcrifiably more to any 
object than is given in the single experience of itt It can mean nothing else 
than the possibility of other experiences, of a predictable sort, related to this 
experience in particular ways Any other kmd of "more” attached to the 
presentation would be unveridable - 

The other way of describing the situation can be said to be real- 
istic For the pragmatist of the type just referred to, it is possible 
experience alone which extends and connects fragmentary bits of 
actual experience For the realist, the realm of possible experience 
is not left hanging in the air, its possibility rests upon a reality 
continuous with the bits of reality disclosed by actual experience 
I am not always sure to what extent this difference between a 
pragmatic and a realistic interpretation of experience is a verbal 
one, hut I am inclined to think that it is more than verbal For a 
pragmatist such as Lewis, the question. What makes any experi- 
ence possible. What is it that confers upon possible experience its 
status of possibility, would, I am sure, be ruled out as meaningless 
Possible experience is the ultimate category There is nothing 
more ultimate vlnch makes it possible This does not quite satisfy 
me The possibility of expeiiencing solidity at the center of the 
earth results from a state of affairs to which tlie term “possibility” 
IS quite inappropriate The solid centei of the earth is more than a 
possibility It IS a reality continuous with the reality of the surface 
of the earth which is actually experienced The fragmentary bits 
and perspectives of nature which manage to filter through the 
channels of our sense experience and thus become actual for us 
need to be woven together, extended, and supplemented The non- 
actual filling of nature is continuous u itli the actualized portions — 
continuous in kind, in space-time, and in the modality of its being 
I do not know how piecemeal and scattered actualities can be ce- 
mented together to form a continuous order by entities which have 
merely the status of possibility 

That the possibility of possible experience rests upon a reality 
continuous with the actual and not itself describable merely in 
terms of possibility is indicated by a seebnd consideration The 

2 C I. Lewu, ll%nd and the World Order, p. 72. 
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distinction between the actual and the continuous possible — possi- 
ble experience continuous with actual experience — is epistemic. 
What IS actual and what is possible depends upon us, upon the 
position we chance to occupy, the direction of our attention, our 
powers of observation, and the like The fireplace in front of me is 
now actually experienced While I am experiencing it, the book- 
shelves behind me are objects of possible experience All I need 
do to transform them into objects actually expeiienced is to turn 
around Now it is the fireplace which is a possible experience It 
has ceased to be actually experienced Which of these two is to be 
actual and which possible depends wholly upon me, it being under- 
stood that both of them belong to one continuous, real world, inde- 
pendent of and indifferent to the direction of my gaze To*say 
that the boundary between the actual and the possible is epistemic 
IS thus to think of both regions as belonging to the real, and the 
boundary line as dependent upon the observer The continuous 
possible IS the extended and supplemented actual, the actual 
expanded into and continuous with the real 
Are there principles of a different type, possibilities which are 
not continuous with the presented actual, different in nature and 
status from, say, the center of the earth as an object of possible 
experience ? Are there possibilities the distinction of which from 
either the actual or the real is not epistemic but constitutive f Do 
possibilities as such await our discovery, do they exist in rerum 
natura? I believe that there are such possibles, and the remainder 
of my discussion will be devoted to them In order to distinguish 
them from continuous possibles, I propose to call them transcend- 
ent possibles In so designating them, however, I would caution the 
reader not to conclude at once that I am to invoke a separate realm 
of subsistence and to populate that world with entities for which 
there is no place in the world of existing nature I may say that 
my views of the nature and significance of possibles other than the 
extended actual are the outcome of an attempt to avoid the ScyUa 
of such a realm of subsistence transcending all that exists, and the 
Charybdis of a view which finds nowhere a legitimate place for 
objective possibilities I want objective and constitutive possi- 
bilities, and I do not want subsistent dualism Of course, what I or 
anyone else merely happens to want and to like has nothing to do 
with the validity of theories, but I may be pardoned for so stating 
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the matter in order to give some indication of the general drift of 
my discussion 

A transition to a kind of possibility different from the continuous 
possible is indicated by an aspect of the realm of possible experi- 
ence All the objects of possible experience are more than possible 
They are extensions of the actual But there are possible verifica- 
tions of the real, the extended actual, which are not and never 
will be real The taste of poisonous mushrooms, I hope never to 
verify. If men are judicious in picking mushrooms, the taste will 
never be verified The taste itself is a possible actual (To defend 
this statement would reqiiiie a discussion of tlie status of second- 
ary qualities which I must here forego ) The term “possible experi- 
ence” IS ambiguous It may mean either the object of a possible 
experience, or it may mean the possibility of verifying, of actualiz- 
ing such an object in or through experience 

There is an indefinitely vast realm of possible verifications, of 
possible experiences, which may nei’ei become actual verifications; 
they always lemain transcendent to actual experience Royce, in 
the discussion of his third conception of Being, laid stress upon 
this situation 

There are countless possible experiences which you never test . . The prices 
and credits of the commercial world involve far more numerous types of valid 
possible experience than any prudent mci chant cares to test, for if these 
facts are valid as they are conceived, tlicir very Being includes possibilities 
of nnwise investment and bankruptcy, which the prudent business man recog- 
nizes only to avoid In fact, since our whole voluntary life is selective, we all 
the time recognize possibilities of experience only to shun the testing of them ' 

Now the possibilities thus recognized by us — only to shun their 
testing and verification — are not the objects to which these possi- 
bilities make reference They are possible alternative ways of 
behavior between which we make a choice We now have, in a 
rejected alternative, a possible which is not an extended actual, 
nor continuous with the actual, but only a possibility. It has a 
status quite different from that of the center of the earth, or of the 
wall behind my baek. These objects of possible experience are 
always more than mere possibilities. They are, if not actual, at 
least real. There are countless testings and verifications of such 
objects, which always remain possibilities and never become any- 

° Soyee, World and Indwidital, 1, 258. 
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thing more Some of these possibilities of verification also become 
actual I mean by a transcendent possibility one which always 
remains just a possibility Continuous possibilities are the real, 
hence more than possible, objects of possible verification We have 
now to consider more in detail transcendent possibilities 

An objective realm of transcendent possibilities does, prima 
facie, confront us In both piaetieal and theoretical intercourse 
with our world we are constrained to take account of objective 
possibilities just as we are with actualities and the reals which are 
continuous with them Let us survey some of the inhabitants of 
the domain of objective possibilities I would direct attention to 
three kinds of possibilitj’ — the alternative, the capacity, and the 
tendency * 

We are confronted by alternatives whenever we are in a prob- 
lematic situation Problematic situations aie either practical or 
theoretical A practical problematic situation is one in which the 
problem takes on the form of What is to be done? Quid facien- 
dum? When I wish to use my car and can’t stait it, I am in a 
problematic situation Tlieie are alternative modes of procedure 
I can experiment in a variety of ways with the car, or I can 
abandon the car, ask to boiiow my neighbor’s car, or call a taxi, or 
walk, or give up going altogether Possible, alternative modes of 
behavior confront me and, no matter what I do, I make a choice 
Ethical problems, in which there are conflicts of interests and 
desires, of loyalties and duties, consist of the presence m my world 
of competing, alternative determinations of conduct and interest 
My decision decrees which of these possibilities shall become actual 
But, prior to my decision, I am aware of and possess a knowledge 
of the relevant possible alternatives There is, I may note in pass- 
ing, no adequate provision for this prior knowledge of possibilities 
in an instrumental theory of mind and of knowledge For a natural- 
istic, biological theoiy of mind, the function which mind performs 
IS pragmatic and operational It exists in order to effect recon- 
structions in experience, to manipulate, contrive, and control. In- 
telligence arises under the stress of complex, problematic situations 
for which habit and routine are inadequate. Intelligence is said to 
be practical, and supposedly it is the vice of traditional, classical 
philosophy to conceive of the mind and of knowledge as a contem- 
plative spectator. I would point out that the mind would be wholly 
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helpless to resolve or reconstruct a problematic situation unless it 
first had just such a contemplative, spectator knowledge of objec- 
tive possible alternatives Before we can reconstruct our economic 
order intelligently we need to know, in tlie traditional sense of 
contemplative presentation, what the objective possibilities really 
are. Without such contemplative knowledge, mind could not per- 
form its equally important function of guiding practice 

In theoretical experience we are hkev ise confronted with prob- 
lematic situations, containing objective, alternative possibilities 
A theoretical problematic situation is one in which there are com- 
peting possible alternative explanations and interpretations of 
given fact These possible explanations are hypotheses There are 
two'' differences between practical and theoretical problematic 
situations Each of several alternative scientific or theoretical 
hypotheses can be tested in turn, and the most adequate hypothesis 
selected But, in every practical choice among alternative possible 
actions, the decision to do this rather than that precludes the actual 
testing, in that unique situation, of any alternative mode of be- 
havior Shall I boil or scramble these eggs ’ Either is possible, but 
I cannot test both possibilities in anj- single practical situation If 
I want to know whether a number is prime or not, I can test each of 
these two alternative possibilities 

In the second place theoretical questions appear to differ from 
practical questions primarily in the method of their resolution, in 
the source of the decision decreeing uhich possible alternative is 
to be chosen It is not we who make the decision, but the evidence 
and the facts “Is this a dagger w Inch I see before me To put this 
question is to be confronted by at least two alternatives each of 
which, prior to a decision, is possible Either it is a dagger or it is 
not Whether it is or is not depends on how this thing behaves when 
I manipulate it The alternative possibilities relevant to a theoret- 
ical question need not be explicitly formulated. IIow many quail 
are there at this moment in my garden ? I cannot see and therefore 
cannot count them The alternative possibilities are but vaguely 
defined There may be none, or one or two or three — any number 
up to a vague limit I am quite certain that there are not a million 
Alternative possibilities are not restricted with respect to their 
temporal reference We discover alternative possibilities in the 
past as wen as in the present and future. Otherwise, the conditional 
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perfect tense wovild be inexplicable and meaningless The chess 
moves which I might have made and the one which I now see that 
I ought to have made instead ot the one that 1 actually made, are 
alternative possibles relevant to the past Kenouvier wrote a 
hypothetical history of Europe “not as it was but as it might have 
been” if the Christians had remained an Eastern sect and had not 
obtained political mastery of the West And Gibbon, in a famous 
passage, recounts the possible consequences which might have 
attended a Saracen victory at the Battle of Tours “Perhaps the 
interpretation of the Koran would now be taught in the schools 
of Oxford, and her pulpits might demonstrate to a circumcised 
people the sanctity and truth of the re\ elation of Mahomet ” An 
economic depression which might have been worse and more severe 
than the actual depression in which we now find ourselves is an 
alternative possibility relevant to a present state of affairs The 
possible chess moves which I may make when I next play are 
objective possibilities relevant to the immediate future Possibili- 
ties relevant to the past and the present always remain transcend- 
ent possibilities, whereas some possibilities relevant to the future 
may become actual 

A second type of tianscendent possibility is indicated by the 
capacities in terms of which we describe things Cotton is inflam- 
mable, sugar is soluble dogs aie teachable, and so forth Adjectives 
like these, formed by the sufSx “ble” denote the capability or 
possibility of exhibiting ceitaiii characteristics under certain 
general, specifiable conditions This lump of sugar is soluble 
though it may never be actually dissolved Its solubility is just as 
objective a character of the sugar as its shape, size, and specific 
gravity Locke put his fingei on such objective possibilities when 
he declared that “powers form a gieat part of our complex ideas 
of substances ” The description of things in terms of their possi- 
bilities, their capacities, does explicitly the very thing which, as 
we saw above, is implied by the nature or suchness of anything, 
even by the apparently simple, atomic qualities such as this partic- 
ular shade of green To have such and such a nature or character- 
istic IS to be capable of other equally particular possible exemplifi- 
cations Capacities denote this spread beyond the actual in a more 
explicit manner than do simple natures and atomic qualities 

A tendency is another kind of possibility, pruna facie objective 
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A tendency is distinguished from a capacity — not sharply — in that 
a capacity of anything depends for its actualization upon the 
positive presence of other things and outlying eonditions, whereas 
a tendency does not Sugar is soluble "Whether any bit of sugar 
will be actuall 3 ' dissolved depends upon its being immersed in a 
liquid. There is no tendency toward solution in the sugar itself 
On the central j', a coiled spring tends to unwind For the tend- 
ency to be realized and made actual, it is onlv required that it be 
let alone What things and structures do really have tendencies, 
so that a negative policy of laissez fane is all that is needed to in- 
sure tlieir fruition, is anothei question I suggest in passing that 
the modern social and economic theorj' of laissez faire may be in 
grievous error precisely because of an uncritical ascription (in 
Aristotelian and Scholastic fashion) of tendencies to the ingredi- 
ents of social processes The histoiy of science is, in large measure, 
the substitution of lelatioiial capacities for inherent tendencies. 

Alternatives, capacities, and tendencies by no means exhaust 
the universe of possibilities Theie is a familiar passage in Hume’s 
Enquiry which indicates how vast and apparently inexhaustible 
that universe is Hume is poi traj'ing what lie takes to be a false and 
unwarranted view of the pow er and scope of thought 

Nothing [he says] seems more unbounded than the thought of man, ivhieh 
not only escapes all human power and authority, but is not even restrained 
within the limits of nature and reality "While the body is confined to one 
planet, along which it creeps with pain and difSeulty, the thought can in an 
instant transport us into the most distant regions of the universe What never 
was seen or heard of may yet be conceived , nor is any thmg beyond the power 
of thought, except what implies an absolute contradiction ‘ 

This passage is cited to bring before us the apparent correlation 
between the world or worlds of the possible, infinitely wealthier 
than the world of reality, and the function of thought as distinct 
from sense experience A creature endowed with sensory aware- 
ness alone, were this possible, would have no apprehension of any 
possibilities Its world would be limited to the present actual There 
would be for such a creature no alternatives, capacities, tendencies, 
no “might have beens,” fictions, nor supposals The question con- 
cerning the nature and status of possibles is the question concern- 
ing the nature and status of objects of tnought, and accordingly 
i Home, Enqmry Conoerntng Human Vnderstmding (ed.Selby-Bigg),p 18. 
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the question concerning the office and function of reason or thought 
in experience The realm of the possible, thus expanded beyond 
alternatives, capacities, and tendencies, to include fictions and 
imaginary creations, David Copperfield and Timothy Forsyte, 
the exploits of Jack the G-iant Killer, and the adventures of Alice, 
the pantheons and pandiablons of mythology and superstition — 
this appears to be a realm of possibles which are transcendent of 
the actual with a vengenee Yet all such entities are possible, 
because men conceive and imagine them 
Let us explore this realm and tiy to see what it is that sustains 
our human interest in the possible as anything whatever which is 
imaginable or conceivable I want to show that this realm is 
genuinely objective, and that it does not constitute a world *of 
essence or subsistence, sepai ale from what exists, from nature, if 
nature means the totality of what exists 
We are not content merely to allocate all conceivable entities, all 
possibles, to a realm sepai ate from the world of real and actual 
existence We have, rather, a profound interest in discovering the 
difference between two kinds of such conceivable, transcendental 
possibles In all the typical major forms of human experience we 
have a vital and peisisteiit concern with the difference, as we are 
likely to say, between what is reallv possible and what is not really 
possible It will avoid confusion if I refrain from using the terms 
“real” and “unreal ” However, the distinction here, like that be- 
tween real and unreal elsewhere, is eulogistic in that it is not inde- 
pendent of considerations of interest and value We might, without 
impropriety, call the two sorts of possibles “good” and “bad ” Per- 
haps we can best use the terms “genuine” and “spurious ” I am 
saying that this is a distinction which falls within the very wide 
universe of the possible as the baiely thinkable and that there are 
two kinds of possibles, spurious and genuine But of course a 
spurious possibility turns out to be not really a possibility at aU 
It is an impossibility, and we reach the somewhat curious result 
that an impossibility is a certain kind of possibility. 

This IS not so paradoxical as it sounds, for there is a further 
ambiguity in the meaning of “possibility,” and we have to dis- 
tinguish between an unrestricted and a restricted denotation of the 
possible Only in the narrower sense does the possible coincide with 
the conceivable In its unrestricted sense, possibility means not 
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conceivabihty but, as it were, anything that is a candidate for 
conceivability And not all candidates pass the test Impossibility 
IS a candidate, hence possible in the wide sense, but its candidacy 
is rejected and therefore it is impossible Are round squares possi- 
ble ? Yes and no Wlien I ask this question, I am proposing a round 
square as a candidate for the status of possibility Eound squares, 
as Alexander says, though self-conti adietoi y and impossible can 
nevertheless be “entertained in thought ” But as soon as the idea is 
entertained and proposed, it is rejected as really inconceivable As 
a proposal, it is a possibility As a rejected candidate it is judged 
to be a spurious possibility, tliat is, an impossibility This is a sim- 
ple example No extended process is needed to test the genuineness 
of ’this possibility But mathematics is full of examples of this same 
general kind, differing only from the round square in the length 
of the interval between the proposal and the decision la it possible 
to square the circle or to tiisect an annle uith straight edge and 
compass'’ These questions do not ansver themselves immediately 
They have occasioned difficnltj' in the history of mathematics Men 
have tried to square the circle and to trisect an angle There is a 
longer interval between the proposal of these and the decision 
which rejects them, than there is in the consideration of round 
squares These are possible until they are shown to be not possible 
But even after their spurious possibility, their impossibility, has 
been demonstrated, they still letain the status of having been can- 
didates for possibility, that is possible in the unrestricted sense 
Bound squares circle squaring and the like are not genuinely 
possible because they are internally discrepant and self-contradic- 
tory There is a second class of rejected possibles, another ground 
for recognizing some possible entities as spurious or impossible. 
There are possibilities (in the wude sense) which are rejected as 
spurious not because they are internally discrepant but because 
they do not accord with the known conditions of the real world, of 
the actual and the extended actual. So far as I know, there is 
nothing internally or logically contradictory in the notion of a 
perpetual motion machine Unlike a round square, it is logically 
possible both in the unrestricted and in the narrower sense. Yet 
physicists tell us that a perpetual motion machine is not genuinely 
possible Its impossibility arises from the fact (if it be a fact) that 
it is no possible determinant of any general determinable or set 
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of determinables which comprises the known nature of physical 
processes If this were all, we might hope some day to discover a set 
of general determinables of which a perpetual motion machine 
would be a determinate arrangement Such a hope seems ground- 
less in the light of our present knowledge of the general conditions 
of natural processes 

Thus, there are two mam types of spurious possibles, two 
grounds for rejecting candidates for the status of genuine possi- 
bility Either the proposed possibility collapses immediately or 
eventually through internal contradiction, or it conflicts with some 
known general conditions of nature What is left are genuine or 
real possibilities The discovery of genuine possibilities and their 
discrimination from spurious possibilities is a momentous aSaif in 
human experience In such discruniiiation and discovery lies the 
essential office of reason, of thought, of intelligence Slind itself, 
from its very fiist beginnings, is elicited by the existence of real 
possibilities in the one world which is the habitat of mind The 
intelligent direction of behavior, the resolution of problematic situ- 
ations, foresight, and purposive planning, hinge upon the dis- 
covery of genuine possibilities and their discrimination from 
spurious possibles What we most need to know m the present 
economic crisis are the i eal possibilities i esident within our exist- 
ing economic and social structures If the relevant possibilities are 
viewed as inhabiting a separate domain of subsistence, then there 
IS nothing which men can do to alter and control the actual situa- 
tion How, indeed, real possibilities exist within the one world of 
nature, I have presently to consider Before doing this, I shall deal 
briefly with two other matteis 

The discovery of genuine possibilities within our world is not 
only of supreme practical importance What appear to be aesthetic 
and imaginative creations of poets and novelists are, in part, the 
discovery of real possibilities What does Mr Galsworthy do in 
creating the Forsyte family? The individual, Timothy Forsyte, 
is mdeed a fiction. His birth certificate is not recorded in Somerset 
House Nevertheless, I think it is wholly false and misleading to 
say, as Eussell does in speaking of the difference between Hamlet 
and Napoleon, 

that it 18 of the very essence *f fiction that only the thoughts, feelings, etc in 
Shakespeare and his readers are real, and that there is not, in addition to them. 
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an objective Hamlet. When you have taken account of all the feelings roused 
by Napoleon in writers and readers of history, you have not touched the actual 
man, but in the case of Hamlet you havo come to the end of him." 

But I think it is nonsense to say that the existence of Hamlet is 
dispersed among the thoughts, feelings, and mental events of in- 
numerable minds in the last tliiee hundred and forty-four years. 
Hamlet is no more mental than was Napoleon, though Shake- 
speare’s creation of Hamlet and the reader's appreciation of him 
maj" properly be called “mental." if anything is I agree with Stout 
in calling such literary fictions real possibilities Timothy Forsyte 
is a real possibility because his character and actions conform to the 
real general conditions of lecent English social and economic life 
These general determinaliles are observed, discovered, contem- 
plated, and portrayed by Mr Galsworthy Timothy Forsyte is an 
individual determinant of such real general determinables If the 
novel IS true to life, there is no collision betu eon the determinate 
individual men and events portiayed and any of the known gen- 
eral conditions and variables which quite literally exist within 
some specific liistoi ical culture Imaginative creation and invention 
here as elsewhere rest upon insight and discovery I should go even 
farther and say that the ridiculous creations of the exuberant 
fancy of Mr Wodehouse, or the Yankee in King Arthur’s Court, 
or the incredible exploits of the creatines of myth and fairyland, 
all rest upon some geneial known conditions of nature and experi- 
ence The general determinables with which they collide, which 
make them as a whole impossible, are simply left out of account 
There is always some discoverable general feature of our world, 
some existing universal, I should say, which makes possible the 
wildest creations of imagination and fancy In this respect they 
are all really possible They are seen to be spurious possibles, im- 
possibles, only when all the known general conditions of nature are 
taken into account. Practical expeiience differs from aesthetic 
experience in that it requires a consideration and knowledge of 
the entire range of relevant general conditions 
Secondly, I would observe that the distinction between spurious 
and genuine possibles is not epistemic This marks its radical 
difference from the distinction between the actual and an object 
of possible experience It is our perspective, our observing or fail- 
" Bussell, Mathematusal PltHoaophy, p. 169. 
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ure to observe, upon which depends the boundary between the 
actual and the continuous possible. But no alteration of our per- 
spective, nothing that we can do, affects the boundary between 
spurious and genuine possibles, between the impossible and the 
possible We discover what is really possible, its existence does not 
wait upon our knowledge The framework of the possible is set for 
us and not by us Within that framewoik we act and choose, imag- 
ine and conceive, invent and create The question I would now ask 
is, Wliat makes possible the distinction between spurious and genu- 
ine possibles, between the impossible and the possible ? What makes 
genuine possibilities possible 

I shall outline my answer to this question through a brief con- 
sideration of certain tj^pes of philosophical analysis which p»e- 
clude any such discrimination, and therefore any discovery and 
knowledge of the genuinely possible I am willing to make this the 
test of the adequacy of a philosophical theory Can you show how, 
in terms of your theory the distinction between the impossible and 
the possible — and this means the discovery of the genuinely possi- 
ble — IS plausible and significant’ I say this because in the dis- 
covery of the possible there is compressed pretty much the whole 
venture of mind and of human experience 

There are two contrasted types of philosophy, both of which 
make implausible and impossible any distinction between spurious 
and genuine possibles Hume and Bei gson may serve as examples 
of one typo, Bradley and Bosanquet as examples of the other Ac- 
cording to Hume, the contrary of any matter of fact is always 
possible It IS really possible for the fire burning in my hearth to 
congeal me instead of warming me There is no knowledge of any 
general conditions, determiiiables, and structures in nature which 
precludes this as a spuiious possibility If we rule out this and its 
kind as highly improbable and gmde our actions accordingly, it is 
not because of any rational or cognitive insight into the connec- 
tions and relatedness of events within a system, but solely because 
of an irrational and instinctive propensity, necessary for life but 
without reasonable or theoretical warrant, Now I submit that 
where anything whatever is possible, nothmg is really or genu- 
inely possible Unless there is some ground for distinguishing what 
is really possible from st)urious possibilities, it is meaningless to 
say that this and not that is possible But, as we have seen, this is 
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just what we need to know if intelligent practice is possible The 
search for the really possible implies the rejection of all sorts of 
merely conceivable possibles as spurious and impossible Is the 
Bussian economic system possible for ns m America? It is con- 
ceivable, no internal contradictions need be present Whether it 
IS or IS not really possible depends upon n hat we know about the 
dominant selieme or structure within our economic life, and 
whether the specific Russian plan is a determinate individual con- 
cretion of such general deteiniinables as are actually found to exist 
in our situation For Hume, anything uhatever is possible, or 
(what amounts to the same thing) nothing is genuinely possible, 
because of liis nominalism He denies knowledge of anything in 
nature except paiticular, actual or real, entities He denies the ex- 
istence of general, pervasive recurrent patterns, types, rhj’thms 
For him, reason and thought do no more than provide pale replicas 
of particular impressions They yield no insight into the general 
structure of things 

Bergson is a Hume who takes time seriously Like Hume, Berg- 
son refuses to accord to reason and thought any theoretical insight 
into the general patterns and stiuctnies of reality The creative 
advance of duration moves unthin no f oi mul organized structures 
There are no knoivn genei al, i elational pattei ns which provide the 
framework of concrete events Tliere is no knowledge, no cognitive 
discovery of recurient tyiies, forms, sclieinata of oiganization, 
withm which moves the creative impulsion of nature From each 
actual living piesent, there is a blind, unpredictable, forward 
thrust, a creative leap in the dark unconstrained by any formal, 
general, intelligible structure A mind devoted solely and purely to 
knowledge, uncontaminated by any practical necessities of acting, 
of choosing and controlling things, would be wholly absorbed in 
the actual. Unlike Hume’s actual, that of Bergson is not punctual, 
atomic, and nontemporal The present actual is a duration pene- 
trated by the past which is literally carried along in and by the 
present The entire content and wealth of the real is packed within 
the present actual and its creative advance into novelty. What is it, 
then, that leads or misleads the mind to entertain the notion of 
anything nonactual, ranging from the possible to non-being ? Berg- 
son tells us that all the major difficulties and problems of philoso- 
phy arise from the fact that the schemata necessary for human 
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action adventure beyond tbeir proper domain The necessities of 
action and control breed concepts and habits of thought which 
intrude into, infect, and falsify our cognitive and theoretical ap- 
prehension of reality The lequirements of practical action invoke 
and imply the notion of something nonactual, of nothing, and of 
the limbo of the possible, suspended halfway between nothing and 
existence When theoretical insight is purified and made immune 
from such contamination, nothing remains but the actual Bergson 
IS true to the spirit of Positivism in this polemic against any species 
whatever of the nonaetual lie diifers from the scientific Positiv- 
ism of Mach and Sclilick, and fioni the positivistic wing of the neo- 
Kantian movement in making the notion of the possible, the 
nonactual, spring, not from the accidental shortcomings of tfur 
observation and knowledge, but from the illegitimate intiusion of 
practical concepts into the domain of knowledge and intuition 
The result is that for Beigson. as for Hume, there can be no 
discrimination between spurious possibilities and genuine possi- 
bilities, that IS to say, between the impossible and the possible. 
For Bergson, as for Hume, nothing is really possible because, 
viewed in the light of what we may know, anything and every- 
thing are possible For both Hume and Bergson, we possess no 
knowledge of structures, forms, recurrent schemata, relational 
systems uliicli indubitably belong to the real no less than do 
atomic impressions or cieative, piesent durations A denial of such 
forms and structures is the one characteristic earmark of all de- 
grees and varieties of nomiualLsm 

Does real possibility, distinguishable from spurious possibility 
or impossibility, fare any better in the tyjie of philosophy repre- 
sented by Bradley or Bosanquet ^ I do not think that it does Here, 
the ground upon which real possibility is, in the end, excluded, is 
not that there are no recognizable structures and patterns in the 
world, apprehended by thought, but that ultimately there is 
nothing else The real universal is concrete and not abstract. Possi- 
bility is a species of necessity The real absorbs the possible. Con- 
crete, particular specifications and details flow from and are de- 
termined by the universal which pervades them In the concrete 
universal, the true individual, the universal is exhaustively dis- 
played without remainder in the total spread of its particular 
manifestations There can be in the Absolute no possible exempli- 
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fications of the universal other than those which do comprise the 
actual, necessary contents and life of the Absolute 

Bradley has made explicit denial of the existence of the abstract 
universal ‘“The absti act unn ersal and the abstract particular are 
what does not exist . what is real is the individual the ab- 
stract universal is a mental creation, not a fact outside our heads 
That is to say the concept of possibility reflects only our ignor- 
ance. It IS not only not constitutive not a bona fide metaphysical 
concept; it is not even epistemic To eharacterme its status, one 
would have to invent a term which is related to ‘‘ignorance” as 
“epistemic" is related to the requiiements and necessities of our 
knowledge Bosanquet puts it without ambiguity 

X. 

Possibility results m referring to reality, without transition, but subject to an 
estimate, what is only connected with it by transitions. When the whole transi- 
tion is made exphcit, the allegation of possibility is superseded The judgment 
which has all its conditions and reservations fullv assigned to it is of the 
apodeictic order, possibility arises from effecting the reference to reality 
apart from the conditions The idea of “possibibty’' is our substitute for the 
omitted conditions. Obviously, such an idea may emanate from all degrees of 
confused perception or of reflection ' 

Now I am far from thinking that there is nothing to be said for 
the kind of thing which, in Hegelian terminology has been named 
or rather misnamed the “concrete universal ” The concrete organ- 
ized structures and processes of nature, life, and mind exhibit an 
endless variety This variety is in part describable in terms of the 
relative looseness or compactness between the universal dominant 
scheme, the relational pattern on the one hand, and the particular 
empirical details, the factual content on tlie other hand Our world 
contains both machines and symphonies, space-time patterns and 
the Platonic Form of the Good All forms, principles of organiza- 
tion, all universals are abstract even those discoverable within the 
most concrete and individual structures There is always that is, 
some gap, not only for our knowledge or ignorance, but within 
nature or reality between any schemata and its empirical detail. 
The latter is always, in some measure, contingent This is, I take it, 
the meaning of Whitehead’s description of every actuality, every 
actual occasion, as a “decision ” Decision is in its root meaning a 
“cutting off,” an exclusion of alternative ^actualizations within the 
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framewoik of the possible Such a framework is always present. It 
is no artifact, no consequence of ignorance, nor is it to be super- 
seded at any more adequate level of knowledge The question. What 
makes possibility possible ** is the question. What makes it possible 
to distinguish between spurious and genuine possibles, between 
the impossible and the possible ^ In what sort of world is it possible 
to discover real possibilities ^ That kind of world, I have suggested, 
lies somewhere between the worlds of Hume and Bergson and the 
Hegelian world of Bradley and Bosanqnet, defined ultimately in 
terms of the concrete universal It will be a world in which there 
are types, kinds, relational structures, forms, and universals It 
will be a world in which such general deteiminables have possible 
occurrences as well as actual occurrences The existence of such 
possible oeeurrenees is the existence of those more general struc- 
tures It will be a world whose faetual details are made intelligible 
by the more general patterns and forms winch they exemplify, but 
which are not deducible, without remainder, from such general 
structures It will be a world of which the theoretical grasp and 
knowledge and practical mastery require the presence and the 
activity of ideas, of thought, and of reason It will be a world the 
very first impact of which upon any sensitive thing or organism 
implies and entads the thought of that which transcends the im- 
mediately delivered content It will be a world in which the func- 
tion of reason, implicitly present in the simplest sensory response, 
is none other than a disclosure of objective possibilities For as 
Kemp Smith, to whom much of my discussion is greatly indebted, 
has remarked, it is “with the po^ible that reason, qua reason, is 
primarily concerned ” 

Is such an account as this adequate to the inexhaustible range of 
objects of thought, of possibles m the unrestricted sense, including 
contradictions and the creations of fancy and imagination as well? 
Can such an account do justice to what Alexander has described 
as the “liberty of the mind, released from the control established 
in sense by things” f This question is answered in the negative by 
aU those who lodge possibilities, together with all objects of 
thought, supposition, and imagination in a separate domain of sub- 
sistent nonexistence. They are made to inhabit a literal no-place, 
a utopia With reference to all such types of subsistent realism, I 
shall limit myself to one comment I should like to place the mo- 
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tdves — and they are urgent ones — ^which lead to such an extrusion 
of objects of thought from the actual and the real alongside of 
those motives which have led to the expulsion from nature of 
secondary qualities It is quite clear that nature was not described 
exclusively in terms of extension, of primary qualities, because 
secondary qualities had first been authenticated as mental and sub- 
jective It was the other way aiound Secondary qualities were 
voted out of nature because there was no place for them in nature 
as described and interpreted in a certain way in terms of mechan- 
istic naturalism The traditional dualism of primary and secondary 
qualities, of nature and mind holds out now a challenge and a 
problem Are there any equally or more adequate alternative inter- 
pretations of nature which find a legitimate place in nature for 
seeondarj’ qualities ’ Perhaps the expulsion of secondary qualities 
from nature is a dodge necessitated by an attractive and relatively 
simple description The lure of theoretical simplicity may mask 
objective complexities Can v e formulate a description of nature 
as overlapping and including secondary qualities ’ I know of no 
such completely adequate description, but 1 think that those who 
are searching for one are on the light track I mil leave it to the 
reader to cairy over the aiialogj- fiom this affair of primary and 
secondary qualities to the cpiestion of the relation between the 
objects of sense experience — ^the actual and the continuously ex- 
panded actual — and objects of thought, possilnlities Any descrip- 
tion of the real, of the world of objects of actual and possible 
experience, which banishes objects of thought to a separate domain 
IS, at best, a challenge It stimulates doubt such an interpretation 
may be altogether too simple Transcendent possibles, alternatives, 
capacities, and tendencies, of which all the exemplifications may, 
yes, can, never be actual, are nevertheless discovered by mind, by 
thought and ideas, within the one world which comprises the 
habitat of our minds, the one mexhaustible domain of our knowmg, 
our appreciation, and our doing. 
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W HEN A MAN says to himsclf, “Anything is possible,” he 
then uses “possible” to mean what is meant by “conceiv- 
able ” In this sense of the term, it is not possible that a 
child today eujoying his tenth birthday should tomorrow die of old 
age, whereas it is possible that peace should some day reign on 
earth This sense of the teim may be called that of the gi'atuitously 
possible, it IS the sense in which a man is free to make statements 
wherein subject and predicate are compatible, or to imagine what- 
ever may occur to him If such irresponsible mental activities are 
sometimes more than futile, that would seem to be because, in their 
occurrence, they suggest fuitlier possibilities which are not merely 
gratuitous, but which might be actualized The return of a mon- 
archy IS possible both in Prance and in Germany, not simply in the 
sense that this is conceivable, but in the sense that, if certain con- 
ditions were fulfilled, such would be the government in both coun- 
tries The gratuitously possible raises no question of what might or 
might not come to pass, like the liberty of indifference, it is fatu- 
ously sufScient unto itself Genuine, or real possibilities, on the 
contrary, are such as comprehend not what is conceivable merely, 
but what conceivably can happen 

The question, then, about the nature of possibility would seem 
to be. What is the import of judgments that express beliefs con- 
cerning what can happen It is surely true that an essay on possi- 
bility which Ignored the problematic judgment, would be in that 
respect barren for logical theory. It is not however clear that an 
attempt which should concentrate exclusively on the meaning of 
the modal judgment, “A may be B,” could fail to ignore a consid- 
eration fundamental to any theory about the problematic judg- 
ment, that is, the status of what is possible. If the judgment, 
“English currency may ^epreciate further in value,” is not identi- 
cal with the possibility of the pound being further depreciated in 
value, then no account of the problematic judgment can be a theory 
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about possibility We are, then, faced with two distinct questions, 
one concerning the nature of the modal judgment, “A may be B,” 
and the other concerning the status of u hat may be The second 
would seem to be fundamental to the first Without an articulated 
view of the term “possibility” as the proper or improper name of 
something i eal to which problematic judgments can refer, it would 
be presumptuous to look for any genuine import in the proble- 
matic judgment at all Yet, since an adumbration of what I take 
to be the charactei of the modal form called the pioblematic is the 
best preface I can manage to what I wish to say about the nature 
of possibility, so far as that is the condition of genuine proble- 
matic judgments I sliall be guilty of that pi esumption 

I shall begin, then, liy asking u hat meaning is to be assigned in 
logical theorj’ to the predicate, “possible” I shall then urge that 
being repeatable is the possible so far as that is tlie presupposition 
of the genuineness of modal judgments of the foini, “A may be B,” 
and I shall attempt to give reasons for i ejecting certain views to 
the contrary Finally, I shall urge that the predicate “possible” is 
not the proper name of any generic or specific sort of reality, that 
it means what is meant by qualities and relations being intrinsi- 
cally individuated and self-identical and therefore repeatable 
To ask what meaning is to be assigned to the predicate “possible” 
in the not gratuitous but i ather genuine and i esponsible use of that 
term, is to inqnii e about tlie sense in winch the predicate “possible” 
can mean what is meant by “what can happen ” Plainly, not “what 
IS happening,” nor “what must happen ” The assertoric judgment, 
as Joseph has pointed out, may be either unreflective or reflective 
If the former, it expresses the content of a consciousness which at 
that moment is unmediated by conscious memory, reflection, or 
doubt Such assertoric judgments express an attitude of primitive 
credulity or mere animal faith, they are limited to the obvious, and 
exemplified in what Johnson calls primitive propositions The re- 
flective form, if not itself always mediated, is at least always con- 
sciously accompanied by reflection and doubt, and thus may be 
asserted with some awareness of its own assumptions In reflection 
on and douht of those assumptions questions are tentative con- 
cerning why the datum must be so, or concerning how such things 
can happen Should the datum be a triangular object, the necessity 
that it have three angles would of course be internal to the form 
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of the object, whereas the necessity that my eyes should ache would 
of course be external to that discomfort In this second sense of the 
term, and if the law of causality holds, whatever exists is necessary 
And if the existent is the actual, it would seem to follow that in 
existence there can be no distinction between the actual and the 
necessary, and no place for the possible I shall later on urge that 
this, if used in tlie attempt to denote specific sorts of reality, is in 
one sense true of the terms “actual” and “possible ” But with 
respect to their use in the modal forms of judgment it is not, I 
think, true at all One may be impelled by the obvious to assert its 
existence, while at the same time making consciously no assump- 
tions at all about the conditions of that existence Again, in the 
refl.ective assertoric judgment, uttered m spite of no matter how 
many tentative or definite questions about its grounds, there still is 
the presented object of the judgment, distinct both from questions 
about its grounds and the gioun^ themselves There is then an 
epistemic distinction between the actual as this experience of mine, 
and the actual as what exists in any other connection whatsoever 
Thus the asseitoric judgment is concerned with the effect of a 
causal system, and not at all with the necessity or non-necessity 
that certain causes should have this effect The apodeictic judg- 
ment, on the contrary, intends to asseit that A must be B either in 
virtue of the character of A alone, or because the ground of the 
necessity external to A and B is appiehended 

The genuinely possible, it has been suggested, is what can 
happen It is, then, ^ hat would happen necessarily were the suffi- 
cient conditions fulfilled As distinguished from its gratuitous 
contrary, the genuinely possible is whatever is assumed to be the 
consequence of particulai conditions Certain political and eco- 
nomic conditions lieing given, the icturn of a monarchy in France 
IS possible But in asserting this, ue do not mean to assert that all 
the conditions exist And that is the difference between the cate- 
gorically apodeictic and the genuinely problematic forms. In the 
apodeictic form we tahe it that we know what the sufficient condi- 
tions are, and we affirm their existence The problematic form re- 
quires that the conditions of A’s necessarily being B should all be 
assumed, it does not reguire that the existence of all should be 
affirmed If no conditions alleged to be those of A’s being B are 
assumed, the possibility asserted is gratuitous merely Hence, the 
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assumed basis in fact may vary to any extent between the vanish- 
ing points of the gratuitously possible and the categorically 
apodeictic “A is B” is possible in the vaguest sense when the judg- 
ment means that such is not known to be impossible Again, “A is 
B” IS possible 111 the most knowledgeable sense when the particular 
conditions which would make it necessary are apprehended, and 
some of these, but not all, are assumed to exist 

If the foregoing commonplace remarks have at all served their 
purpose, they will have suggested that the modal words do not 
denote different ways in which A is B Since “actually running,” 
“necessarily running,” and “possibly running’ are not three kinds 
of running, it is clear that in the eoriesponding modal forms we 
have not three judgments all with the same subject, “he ” The 
modality of a j'udgment cannot, then, qualify its predicate Again, 
since my judging “A may be B” is, as an act of thought, itself 
actual, the modal term “possible ’ cannot qualify the act of judg- 
ing But cannot these terms qualify the subject of the judgment? 
Here again the answer must be negative, for “that horse is actually 
deaf” and “that horse is possibly deaf” do not state different ways 
in which a horse can be deaf 

But if the modal terms cannot qualify the predicate of judg- 
ment, the act of judging, or the subject of the judgment, what can 
they qualify or distinguish ” The alternative remaining would seem 
to be that they qualify the processes of thought wdiich culminate 
respectively in the judgments “A is B,” “A must be B,” and “A 
may be B ” Since it is a commonplace that we often make state- 
ments without actually thinking wliat we assert (as when a man 
recalls and recites the multiplication table) , it wnll be obvious that 
I am concerned here, not with the modal forms of statements, but 
with the modal forms of thoughts If a man entertains a certain 
thought, his act of so thinking is of course actual, my suggestion 
here is not that the modal terms qualify the activity of thinking as 
such The naive form of the assertoric expresses a felt conviction 
not questioned by reflection, whereas the reflective form asserts a 
conviction despite doubts to the contrary. The assertor would 
insist, rightly or wrongly, that in either form he is expressing in 
judgment what he observes or notices Knowledge is likewise sup- 
posedly present in judgments asserting internal or analytic neces- 
sity. In both modal forms the existence of knowledge is presumed; 
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but not knowledge arrived at by the same processes The judgment, 
“This room is lighted,” is (to use Johnson’s language) experi- 
entially certified, the certainty thus expressed is of the force and 
pungency of my observation of the present moment; whereas the 
judgment, “This triangular figure must have three angles,” is 
formally certified by the reflection that the given figure could not 
be qualified otherwise The scope of these two modes of certification 
is notoriously a matter of controversy Some philosophers maintain 
that the principles and formulas of logic and arithmetic are certi- 
fied by thought alone, while others hold that the principles of 
geometry can be certified only in and through sense-perception. 
Again, there are differences in theory about the range of the ex- 
perientially certified It is held that experience can certify oAy 
judgments about the data of the moment of assertion This may be 
extended so as to comprehend memory-judgments about the sub- 
ject’s own past, or still farther to include observations of physical, 
and judgments about mental, phenomena But if a rigorous hne 
between the two modes of certification cannot be drawn, the rela- 
tion between them may neveitheless be pointed out What is for- 
mally certified is what is ceitified bj' reason without appeal to 
sense-perception, though, of course, not without the aid of mem- 
ory On the conti ary, what is experientially certified is what cannot 
be certified without the help of experience, not what is certified by 
experience alone 

Apodeictic judgments asserting mediated necessity may be 
either formally or experientially certified When the premises of 
the deduction are formally certified, the conclusion is certified like- 
wise, when, on the contrary, one premise is experientially certified, 
the certainty of the conclusion is experiential. Of course, such 
judgments are often invalid on formal counts, or are false because 
of the falsity of the experiential premise or premises But where 
apodeictic judgments about matters of fact depend on experiential 
premises which are doubtful, there is then the problematic or un- 
certified modal form. It has been pointed out that such j'udgments 
are problematic in the poorest sense when what they assert is 
merely not known to be inconceivable, and in the most informed 
sense when the sufficient conditions of the existence of the thing 
under consideration are*known, though not all the conditions are 
known to exist 
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But if the modal predicates “actual” and “necessary” qualify 
modes of certification, and if the term “possible” qualifies judg- 
ments which to some eateiiL are uncertified, does this mean that 
possibility IS identical with uncertainty " This privative sense of 
the term is I think, the correct one with respect to its function as 
a modal predicate For an omniscient mind, nothing could in this 
sense ever be possible Yet there remains the further sense in which 
what IS possible is what can happen To fix the meaning of the term 
“possible” with icspeet to its use in the formal theory of judgment 
is plainly not to say anything about its meaning with reference to 
the objects of problematic judgments And since problematic judg- 
ments are not thcmsehcs about the uncertainty they express, we 
must now ask about that to which such judgments can refer 

It would seem at first glance that “A may be B” can i efer to all 
qualities and relations that are in any respect compatible or corn- 
possible, and that consequently, there can be little more to the mat- 
ter now under discussion It may be suspected however, that even 
in this form the niatlei is not quite so simple A quality or a relation 
might be eompossible with othei lelations or qualities and yet 
itself be unifiue But what is unique cannot be the object of a 
problematic judgment This is not to deny that unique things can 
happen, it is rather to assert that only what is in part repeatable 
can in any respect be anticipated in judgment Since a unique real 
can by definition be experienced but once, it therefore cannot be 
repeated even in the most capable imagination But that I may 
judge that A may be B, I must have previous experience of A and 
B, or of something like them, otherwise I could make no relevant 
judgments about them at all Were A and B unique, were they in 
every respect unmatched, my fiist acquaintance with them could 
only be my last For I could not even in imagination anticipate the 
repetition of A’s being B 

The postulate of the problematic judgment, even in its least 
informed sense, is, then, that at least some qualities and relations 
are repeatable To this it will be objected at once (I suppose) that 
it IS a commonplace of experience as well as a consequence of much 
vahd reasoning that no things and no relations ever are repeated 
I think it may be answered that exact repetition of things is not 
in question No more is the repetition of the individuality of a 
thing There cannot, of course, be two pencils which are my one 
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individual pencil here and now, nor can this pencil now mine be 
other pencils to any number at all Nevertheless, some at least of 
the qualities of this pencil would seem to be repeatable, as would 
also seem to be some at least of the relations m which it now stands. 
To deny this, is to affirm that my pencil is unique in every respect; 
or, in other words, that my pencil is alone and wholly unmatched. 
For this there is (as I shall uige) in fact no evidence, and a priori 
no reason in fact things having qualities in common with my 
pencil are to be found, and before the fact there is no reason why 
many such should not be discovered This pencil now mine may 
have (and, as I should think, has) qualities that are unique; but 
that the manufacture of another such thing is a genuine possibility 
means not that a pencil in every respect identical with this ohe 
may be made, but rather that another thing such that its makers 
could identify it as a pencil of their make may be made My con- 
tention IS, then, that one requuemeiit of there being genuine 
problematic judgments is not that things be lepeated exactly, but 
that at least some qualities and relations be repeatable A given 
thing may be unique in sevei al respects If, however, those qualities 
of it which are its distinguishing because habitually discriminated 
characteristics are not unique, then m those respects the thing may 
be repeated Hence the judgment that another such thing can 
happen is a judgment about a genuine possibility 

That there aie things which have qualities m common with my 
pencil mil be rejected by some as a thoughtless dogma A man 
asserting that he is awake is of course dogmatic, and all his deliber- 
ate thinking and acting supposes the truth of that dogma But a 
man who, eieii in his dreams, notices no difference between two 
appearances, is not being dogmatic in finding the two appearances 
the same In other -words, I think it a truism that what appears the 
same is the same in appeal ance Ilcre it w ill perhaps be objected 
that if this seems a truism, that is so only in the light of pre-critieal 
thinking. For the alleged truism, it wiU be urged, assumes that 
qualities are given to the mind and passively received by it And 
this objection would be supported, I suppose, by at least two 
hues of argument On the first of these, it would be contended 
that in the very nature of the case nothing can be given. What we 
apprehend is never a bar# quality in isolation, but always a quality 
in relations Thus a man may not perceive pale yellow, he must 
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perceive a patch having that color, and a shape and spatial rela- 
tions as well But in apprehending the patch as haiung these quali- 
ties and reldtious a man is not simplv receiving something given; 
he is actively judging and, as a result, mating the so-called “given.” 

Now, were it necessary for the ijurposes of this essay to hold that 
experiences are merely or simply given, this argument would (I 
should think i settle the matter For it does show that nothing can 
be said to stand to the mind merely in the relation of being given • 
but it does not show that experience cannot stand to the mind m 
that relation among others ^ 

The second hne of argument would contend that nothing can 
be given because all experience is the product of interpretation 
This work of interpretation is of two kinds the associating of 
ideas, and thinking With regard to the view that because of the 
operation of association in consciousness nothing can be given, it 
has often been pointed out that there can be nothing to which 
associations may accrue, with the consequence that the distinction 
between what is caused by a'-sociation and what is not so caused, 
loses all meaning This is, to be sure, a difficulty in the way of 
those who, while denj mg that anything can be given persist in 
making statements which imply the distinction which their denial 
of the given obliterates But ei en though this difficulty were ac- 
cepted as being fatal to that denial still we should not for all that 
be able in any given problem to apply the distmction and simply 
point to what is given and what is caused by association It ought 
rather to be pointed out. perhaps that even though a certam 
recollection t say > is altogether a product of association this means 
not that this product cannot be given but only that as such it can- 
not stand to the mind in the relation merely of being given 

The arguments for the view that the datum is essentially the 
work of thought are various, but the gist of what is perhaps the 
strongest of them may be stated m this way. Experience is judg- 
ment The very process of j'udgment alters what is judged. The 
initial material of this process cannot then be identical with the 
product There can therefore be no given, even the analytic judg- 
ments of sense are synthetic. Now, among other things, this means 
that if I make the judgment that the data of Governor Roosevelt’s 

1 Compare H H Price, Perception, Chap 1. 
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inauguration is March 4, 1933, it follows that the date which I then 
have in mind cannot he the date which I then have in mind And 
that IS absurd It is true, I suppose, that experience is made, that it 
has causes Yet from this it follows not that the effect cannot be 
given, but rather that such a gift, like any other without a giver, 
would be the miracle of a mere impression If judgment is a process 
which produces a product, then we know the product to he not 
given merely, we do not know that the product is not given at all 

The view that thought alters its subject is, in what is perhaps its 
most conspicuous British form, t he doctrine that relations ar e 
internal On this doctrine, with perhaps the exceptions which are 
scarcely consistent with it of “the this” and “the mine,” there is no 
moment of immediacy that is not also a moment of mediation Prdm 
this the conclusion has sometimes been di awn that nothing is given, 
and in reply it has been pointed out that, even on the doctrine here 
discussed, there still is immediacy to a degree, and therefore given- 
ness In the moment of the union of differences which is the con- 
summation of judgment there is within the jndgment immediacy; 
and in that very immediacy, itself the product of the process, the 
judgment is given 

If it may be concluded that the arguments which have just been 
considered succeed, not in denying the given altogether but only 
in denying that what appears can stand to the mind in that relation 
alone, it may then be urged that appearances are given, though not 
given merely Yet, even so, the fact lemains that the internality of 
relations involves the proposition that identity implies qualitative 
difference Hence, if the do ctrine that relations are internal is true , 
the p ropos i tion, “\Yhat appeal s the same is the same m appear- 
ance,” is false But before cmisidering this comprehensive denial 
of absolute identity to quality and relation, I wish to consider ob- 
jections of another sort to the vieiv that qualities and relations are 
repeatable, for these objections also. I think, can only be made to 
hold on the ground that relations are mtemal. 

WiUiam James says, m his Psychology; 

Every thought we have of a given fact is, strictly spealdiig, unique, and only 
bears a resemblance of hind with our other thoughts of the same fact. When 
the identical fact recurs, we must think of it in a fresh manner, see it under a 
somewhat different angle, ^prehend it in different relations from those in 
which it last appeared And the thought by which we cognize it is the thought 
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of it-in-those-relations, a thought suffused with the consciousness of all that 
dim context I 

It seems that this passage in part or as a whole can be interpreted 
so as to have four different meanings, three of which deny that 
qualities and relations are repeatable (1) Every thought is an 
individual existent, unique in its individuality and in certain of its 
qualities and relations which aie due in part to its being fresh in 
the mind, and in part to its present context Nevertheless, any 
thought may bear a resemblance of kind to other thoughts (2) 
When James uses the phrase. ‘ resemblance of kind,’’ and says, 
“the identical fact recurs,” he means neither that some thoughts do 
resemble one another, nor that an identical fact recurs, for the 
whole passage shows that literal resemblance and absolute identity 
are not being discussed What is being discussed is resemblance and 
identity in the sense of “strands” passing continuously from one 
context into another f3) That "Eveiy thoncht we have of a given 
fact is, strictly speaking, unique ,' because every thought, bemg 
an existent, is as such unique (4) That every thought is unique in 
virtue of its context, which deteimines the character of the thought 
and is always wholly different from any context past 
With respect to the first of these interpretations, it may be said 
at once that since it acknowledses that thoughts may resemble one 
another, it admits that some qualities and lelations are repeatable 
In any experience theie may be much that is unique and therefore 
not the object of a problematic judgment Since, however, my con- 
tention is not that things must in every respect be repeatable in 
order that problematic judgments may hai e a proper object, but 
rather that what of a thing is repeatable is the proper object of 
such judgments, the admission that some qualities and relations 
are repeatable is therefore enough for the purposes of this essay 
The second interpretation seems at the least to assert one of two 
things either the “strand” which is the identity or resemblance con- 
tinuous throughout different contexts is in some respect identical in 
all those contexts, or else in each one of the contexts there is a quite 
different “strand ” If the resemblance asserted is that of an iden- 
tity continuous through differences, there then is at least a quality 
or a relation that is being repeated in those differences, and thus it 
2 1, 233 
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IS not denied that some qualities and relations are repeatable But 
if resemblance or identity is asserted of a “strand” that in every 
context IS quite different, this is of course to deny repetition alto- 
gether But I can only confess that such an assertion baffles my 
understanding completely Since, ex hypothesi, the “strand” is in 
each context quite different, I am unable to understand how these 
quite different “strands” can properly be called the “strand,” or 
how these wholly different “strands” are to be thought of as con- 
tinuous 

The third and fourth interpretations of the quotation from 
James likewise deny that any quality or relation is repeatable, 
and their truth depends on the alleged truth of the doctrine 
that relations are internal The third is that every experience^ is 
unique in virtue of its very existence Time being irreversible, no 
existent as such can be repeated, hence, every existent is unique. 
This IS, I should think, in a sense very likely true But unless time 
or duration is internal to qualities and relations in the sense that a 
difference in time alters necessarily what exists at that time com- 
pletely, from the premise that every moment of duration is unique, 
it does not follow that qualities and relations are unique. For 
though no moment of duration can recur, if the present moment of 
duration is not internal to what now endures, that “what” m all 
Its complicated qualities and relations may be repeatable The ques- 
tion heie then would seem to be whethei existence is or is not 
internal to essence, whether or not, that is, the very existence of a 
quality (say) determines completely the character of that quality. 
For only if so much as this is in question can there be any point in 
urging that, simply in virtue of their existence, qualities and rela- 
tions are unique 

The internality of relations is also at the basis of the fourth of 
the interpretations If every bit of experience is determined in 
kind by its context, then any alteration in context must make a 
difference in experience By hypothesis, this proposition holds of 
all experience, with the consequence that no matter what experi- 
ence IS unmatched. 

If we are not then to agree with Bradley that the possible is 
“nowhere at aU outside of the heads of men,” we must ask about 
the alleged internality of relations Professor G E Moore has, I 
think, shown that all relations are not internal m the sense re- 
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qmred by Bradley’s metaphysie But since there is still so much 
difference of opinion on the question, an attempt to go into the 
matter again would seem to be required 

Bradley’s argument^is regarded in some quarters as demonstrat- 
ing relations to be internal in the sense that any alteration in either 
term must make a qualitative difference in the relation and its 
other term Before beginning to ask about the validity of this con- 
clusion, I must refer to the method bj' v Inch it has been reached 
The hypothesis of separate relations is advanced as a possible way 
out of the dilemma of predication It is pointed out that to say, 
“A IS B,” IS either to saj’ nothing significant, or to say that A is 
what it IS not, and that this is no less true of “A is in relation with 
B” The notion of independent relations fails to resolve this 
ddemma But, along with that failnie, we gam an insight into the 
matter which does enalile us to see the way to what is alleged to be 
a proper solution Since the one attempt to regard a relation as 
being an attribute of its terms and the other attempt to regard it 
as being wholly separate from them both fail, we are driven to see 
that “A relation between A and B implies really a substantial 
foundation v ithin them ‘Whether by this “substantial founda- 
tion” IS or IS not meant the absolute reality alleged to be the identity 
in all diffei ences is not a question to be raised at this point Here 
I wish to direct attention to Biadley’s saying that the being of a 
relation implies this inter nal foundation in quality And he writes 
later “A relation must at both ends affect and pass into the being 
of its terms Thus, as opposed to the notion of them as separate, 
internal relations imply qualities and so imply them that any 
alteration in relation or quality makes a difference which affects 
the character of the relation and the quality thus altered 

The conclusion that relations aie internal is thus reached by the 
method of excluding what are taken to be the only other alterna- 
tives There can be no significance in attributing “in relation v ith 
B” to “A,” if A IS identical with its attribute; yet, if A is different 
therefrom, then in the attribution there is alleged to be contra- 
diction The alternative that “being in relation with B” may be 
separate from “A,” defeats its purpose For on it, the question 
remains and forever repeats itself. What relates the separate attn- 

a Appearance and Eeahiy, p 18 s Op cit , p 322 Italics mine 

* Op cit , p 22 
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bute to its subject? Only one alternative remains “A is m relation 
with B” means neither that A is identical with, nor separate from 
“in relation with B” , it means rather that both A and B must stand 
to each other in a relation which affects their character as qualities. 

With Bradley we must (I think) agree that “a relation standing 
alongside of its terms is a delusion ”® It must then be agreed that 
separate relations are impossible, and that, consequently, relations 
are internal in some sense of that metaphorical term I have sug- 
gested that by an internal i elation is ordinarily meant a relation 
which must make, which implies, a difference in its terms. But 
since a difference may be eithei qualitative or numerical, it remains 
to ask whether to agiee that separate relations are impossible, does 
or does not oblige us to agree that all relations are internal in £he 
sense that any alteiatioii in a relation must make a qualitative 
difference in its terms There can, it u ould seem, be little doubt 
that Bradley held this to he true of all relations And, if there were 
but the two alternatives, either that relations are separate, or that 
lelations must make a qualitative diffeience in what they relate, 
then, having agreed to the exclusion of the first, we should be 
obliged to adopt the second Since, however, a third alternative 
remains, we are not so constrained We must agree that a relation 
may no more exist without any terms whatever, than that an actual 
husband can exist without a wife A relation, to be at all, implies 
terms, so that, since separate relations are such that ex hypothesi 
they imply no qualities whatever, we must agi ee that such relations 
are not possible Yet from this exclusion of the possibility of sepa- 
rate relations it follows that eveiy relation implies qualities; not 
that relations are internal in the sense that their being altered 
would necessarily make a qualitative difference in their terms In 
order that this should follow, the possibility of numerical differ- 
ence must be excluded along with the possibility of separate rela- 
tions, or, in other words, it must be true that all difference is 
difference in quality. If all difference is qualitative, then to alter 
a relation would of course be to make a qualitative difference in its 
terms But, as far as the demonstrated exclusion of separate rela- 
tions goes, that all difference is difference in quality, remains an 
assumption The false notion of external relations excluded, there 
remains not solely the ^ternative that all relations are and that 
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they imply terms different in quality, there is still the alternative 
that some relations are and that they imply terms numerically 
different. On this alternative, it would be true that any alteration 
in either quality or relation must make a difference that is numeri- 
cal, but not necessarily a difference which is also qualitative 
The advocate of Bradley's view of relations would, perhaps, deny 
that there is here an alternative to be considered And even though 
there were he might add this alternative of numerical difference 
is real only on the assumption that the argument on page 18 is 
Bradley’s full demonstration of the mternality of relations Yet 
any such assumption would ignore hi& having made plain in Chap- 
ter III that qualities imply relations — “lelations" in the sense that 
they alone diffeientiate qualities Thus, in the chapter entitled 
“Relation and Quality,’ it is pointed out that relations and quali- 
ties are not found apart in fact and that a.s for qualities and rela- 
tions taken in abstraction since no abstraction can either be pro- 
duced, or sustained apart from the process by which it is made, 
this product cannot be separated from the process by which it is 
produced It is therefore plain that no relation and no quality 
stands alone In fact, relation is found alwavh with quality, and 
quahty with relation, and, in abstraction, the relational process 
by uhich relations and qualities are made abstract no more can be 
separated from the product than the pioduct can be separated from 
that process This mucli. however, is not to be taken as demon- 
strating that an alteration in any lelation found in fact or taken 
in abstraction must generate in the fact or in the abstraction a 
difference that is qualitative It may still be that this difference 
might be numerical Nor does the argument up to this point demon- 
strate that an alteration in a process must make a qualitative 
difference in the product But Bradley now goes on to urge that 
mere separateness, or otherness, is not possible, where there is 
separation there is difference, and difference, to be at aU, must be 
difference in quality 

I rest mj aTgument [he says] upon this, that if there are no differences, there 
are no qualities, since all must faU into one But, if there is any difference, 
then that implies a relation. Without a relation it has no meaning. And this is 
the pomt on which all seems to turn. Is it possible to thiTilr of qualities without 
thinking of distinct characters •- 
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Bradley’s answer to tins question is of course negative That 
qualities may be many, they must be distinct, and this distinctness 
cannot be difference that is numerical merely. 

For consider, the qualities A and B are to be different from each other , and, 
if so, that difference must fall somewhere If it falls, in any degree or to any 
extent outside A and B, we hare relation at once But, on the other hand, how 
can difference and otherness fall inside^ If we have m A any such otherness, 
then inside Awe must distinguish its own quality and its otherness s 

The difference, in virtue of which A i.s one of many qualities, cannot 
fall within the character of A, for were it within A, there then 
would be an infinite regress in differences tvithin A itself The 
difference, then, must fall outside A And on the assumption that 
“difference” is a relation, this means that A, in virtue of its differ- 
ence from other qualities, is by that very difference related to them. 

Yet, even so, it still must be asked, “Is this difference necessarily 
qualitative “> Clearly, that qualities may he many, they must be in 
some sense different This difference “must fall somewhere” , and it 
must “fall” either “inside” or “outside” A The difference cannot 
fall inside A, for that would differentiate A within itself, into A^ 
and Aj, and, since this is a question of principle, Aj and Aj would 
be differentiated indefinitely within themselves The difference 
must then fall “outside A”, and thus “we have relation at once ” 
On the assumption that difference is a relation, this argument, it 
would seem, does demonstrate many qualities wathout any relations 
to be inconceivable Here, then, Bradley makes plain that qualities 
must be in relation that they may be distinct, as before this, on 
page 18, he demonstrates that relations must have qualities. Yet, 
even though we take the demonstration that relation implies qual- 
ity, together with the further argument that distinct qualities 
imply relation, still we fall slioit of the conclusion that relations 
must make a difference in their terms that is qualitative, and that 
the character of a quality must deteiinine the character of the rela- 
tion in which it stands Although it is plain that relation without 
terms is a delusion, and though it be true that qualities without 
relation are nothing, still it does not follow from this that any 
alteration in a relation must make a qualitative difference in its 
terms, nor that any change in a quality must make a qualitative 
difference in its relations *From the two premises given, this conelu- 

8 Op cit , p. 24 
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sion follows only in virtue of a further premise, namely, that to he 
different is to he different m quality. Yet neither the exclusion of 
the alternative of separate relations, nor the exclusion of that of 
quahty without relation, implies this third premise It still remains 
an open alternative that some difference he numerical 

We must, then, look elsewhere m Appeal ance and Reality to 
find it established that all difference is difference m quality So far 
as the two chapters which have been referred to are concerned with 
the logicality of judgment or prediction, their argument does fore- 
shadow the gist of “Note A,” but at the same time this adumbration 
is foreshortened out of proportion by its context For this reason, 
I propose to consider “Note A” as affording a proper statement of 
Bradley’s view of predication — a theory uhich does imply that 
difference is difference in quality 

In thinking, if we would have more than mere association of 
ideas, there must be in some sense the assertion of “unity'’ in “di- 
versity ” Differences in no sense united are merely different; and, 
on the central y it is an old story that the formula of thought can- 
not be “A IS A ’’ Yet the requirement that thought must unite 
differences is not easy to meet If the formula of thought cannot 
be “A IS A,” neither can it be “A is Y ’’ For here the predicate Y, 
bemg different from A, is not A The judgment “A is Y,” then, can 
only mean “A is not A ’’ Since this would l)e to assert and to deny 
in the same thought, the process of uniting differences is not to be 
expressed in the form “A is Y ” 

The alternative that, in thinking “Ais Y," we are really meaning 
“A has Y,” IS of no avail For either “A has Y” means no more than 
“A IS A and has Y,” the “has” expressing bare conjunction, or “A 
has Y” means that “A is such-as-to-have Y ” On the first alterna- 
tive, the connection of Y with A lemains unexplained, on the 
second, the copula is again introduced, and the original dilemma 
remains The one possible method of resolving this dilemma, it is 
alleged, is afforded by the notion of identity in difference. Judg- 
ments unitmg differences are adjectives of reality, itself a sys- 
temic whole The identity of this whole is the identity in all 
differences; thus it is this identity in virtue of which A and Y are 
united in thought 

On this view that reality is the principle of identity in appear- 
ances, it follows that every appearance is different m quality from 
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every other Were there two appearances no more than numerically 
different, they would be identical in quality, and that in mere ap- 
pearance there should be identity is ex hypothesi impossible The 
identity which unites differences is everywhere and always reality, 
never appearance Hence, qua appearance, no moment can be iden- 
tical in (or be repeated in) any other Since the very principle of 
identity is thus excluded from appearance, that all appearances 
are different means they must be different in quality The principle 
that the identity in all difference is reality thus implies that in the 
domain of appearance self -identity implies qualitative difference 
Two qualities not numerically different w’ould of course be not 
two, but one It is thus plain that identity implies numerical differ- 
ence Because alteration is never complete annihilation, and be- 
cause to alter a relation is to generate or to disclose a new one, the 
new relation always has terms not those of the old Hence, from the 
conclusion that a relation implies terms, and the truism that iden- 
tity implies numerical difference, it follows that any alteration, 
whether in relation or in quality, will make at least a numerical 
difference But, on the assumption that Bradley’s is the one method 
of resolving the dilemma of predication, the identity of appear- 
ances implies not only numeiieal, but also qualitative difference. 
It would then seem that on this assumption relations are internal, 
in the sense that any alteration in a relation or a term will make a 
difference that must be qualitative 
Yet this conclusion is of specious validity For it depends not 
only on the assumption that "identity in difference” affords the 
sole way of resolving the dilemma, but also on the assumption 
that all relations are adjectives of a systemic whole It has been 
pointed out that the first assumption implies all difference to be 
difference in quality Yet the notion of identity in difference is 
advanced as the one method of resolving the dilemma of predica- 
tion So long, then, as relations aie taken to be adjectives of a 
systemic whole, what is true of such adjectives will be true of 
them also Yet it is not at once obvious that in “A is the father of B” 
this occurrence of the relationship of paternity is an adjective 
Were this the sole view of the matter possible, the “intemabty of 
relations” would then so^far stand established But here let us go 
back and, after again agreeing with the rejection of separate rela- 
tions, ask whether the sense in which R relates A and B must 
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or must not be that A and R and B are so many adjectives or aspects 
of one systemic whole Bradley assumes this to be the sole al- 
ternative : the identity in virtue of which differences are united is 
the same identity in virtue of which relations relate their terms, 
that IS, the absolute If relations did not implj' this “substantial 
foundation” within their qualities, tliej’ would fail to relate them, 
and thus fail to be relations at all But is it true that the notion of 
identity in difference affords the sole method of answering the 
question, What relates the relation to its terms ’ I wish to urge 
that this IS not true, that to this question we may better replj-^ that 
R relates its qualities in virtue of the necessity that R have some 
pair of terms or other Thus the proper foininla would be not “A 
IS R to B,” Init rather “R implies A and B. and A and B imply R ” 
Since “relations without terms” is mei e verbiage, relations neces- 
sitate or imply terms This conclusion, the exclusion of separate 
relations does demonstrate But neither the exclusion of separate 
relations nor the conclusions thus established imply that being 
a relation is being an adjective of a systemic whole It may be 
that adjectives must thus be predicates in order that, being differ- 
ent, they may be united and not just separate But only if what 
Bradley holds to be the natui e of pi edication must be that in vii tue 
of which a relation relates its terms, will this hold of relations, 
Thus, even though predication be possible only in virtue of “iden- 
tity in difference,” still it does not follow' that relations must relate 
their qualities as qualities ai e i elated in pi edication For the alter- 
native remains that everj' relation implies some pair of qualities or 
other, and that every quality implies some relation or other 
Since for the idealist the internality of relations is the presup- 
position of theie being any iiece-sity at all, it will perhaps be ob- 
jected that this attempt to explain that relations relate terms m 
virtue of the necessity that they have teinis is remarkablj- blind 
Yet Bradley asks, “Are qualities and in general are terms altered 
necessarily by the relations into which they enter !”® The answer 
is of course affirmative This means not that m fact relations do 
alter their terms, but that relations are such that of necessity their 
terms are thus affected by them Necessity, then, is explicit in the 
very definition of an internal relation Hence, necessity or impli- 
cation can in no sense depend on or be mediated by that which by 
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definition it contributes to define Hence, it is not in virtue of their 
alleged “internality” that relations necessarily alter terms, for it 
IS because relations thus of necessity affect their terms that they 
are called “internal ” 

It may be further objected that this in no way touches the fact 
that for Bradley the principle of necessity is that of systemic 
totality For this reason, to explain that a relation relates its terms 
in virtue of implication, is to saj'^ nothing with which he must so far 
disagree But this systemic whole either is supra-relational, or is 
exhaustively constituted by moments in internal relations On the 
first alternative, that whole cannot even be mentioned Either you 
in some sense know what you refer to, or else you mention what 
you in no sense know That this whole may be referred to, it must 
stand in some relation or other to expeiience Yet whatever is in 
relation is by that very fact appearance , and that, the absolute can 
hardly be The reply that this whole may be known by analogy 
with immediate expeiience fails to be plausible, for what is any 
analogy if not a relation of some sort ’ On the second alternative, 
the whole is exhaustively constituted by its moments in relation. 
But to say that thus understood the whole is the principle of impli- 
cation, IS again to assert the condition of imphcation to be the 
internality of relations And since implication is involved in the 
definition of a relation as internal, no such dependence of implica- 
tion on “internality” can be maintained 

If, bj’ his rejection of separate relations, Bradley had demon- 
strated relations to be such that their alteration would imply a 
qualitative difference, this conclusion would itself imply that every 
difference is unmatched or unique For were there two pairs of 
qualities, or two relations no more than numerically different, a 
relation might imply one of these pairs, and, on being altered, it 
might then imply the other one That there should be this alterna- 
tive IS incompatible with the tiuth of the universal proposition 
that all difference is difference in quality. For that this proposition 
may be true, it must be false that some differences may be numeri- 
cal merely Yet neither the truth of the one proposition nor the 
falsity of the other is demonstrated by the exclusion of separate 
relations It is implied, however, by the view that identity is always 
that of reality in differences On this view of identity, numerical 
difference is indeed impossible. Two moments no more than numeri- 
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cally different would still be qualitatively identical, and in appear- 
ance repeated identity is not possible Every difference, then, must 
be unmatched, no difference, no quality or relation, may be re- 
peated If, as Bradley says in the Logic, what is true in one context 
IS true in another “is the first of the principles of reasoning,” this 
surely is absurd 

Again, it will perhaps be objected that if Bradley has given no 
demonstration of the proposition that all difference is qualitative, 
this IS because he supposed that to any reader of Appeal ance and 
Reality as much would be obvious Anj'way, it may easily be demon- 
strated that there are no two indiscernible qualities Take any two 
qualities A and B It is plain that soinetliing can be predicated of 
A which cannot be piedicated of B, that is, sonietbing “different 
from B ” The same line of argument applies to A But, now, if from 
this the conclusion is drawn that A and B are therefore known to 
be different in character, rather than nmnoiically different merely, 
then that conclusion can only beg the question The fact that we 
can say about one of two qualities that it is different from the other, 
but not about the other that it is diffeient from itself, shows only 
that we can say they are diffeient which we already knew, it has 
not the slightest tendency to show' that the two qualities are more 
than numeiically different, that they aie different in character 

In view of the foregoing considerations, I suggest that w'e are 
not forced to denj’ that some qualities and relations are repeatable, 
and in that .sense possible, on the ground that relations are internal 
and that therefore all difference is qualitative Even so, the defense 
is not yet at liberty to rest In some quarters at one of the older 
universities, it is held to be plain that identity is not absolute, but 
relative Since all difference is a relation, it is said, and since the 
identity of any quality or relation implies its difference from all 
else, identity implies differ ence and therefore is relative This 
seems to be a simpliste version of one of Biadley’s arguments re- 
ferred to above, and it rests on the assumption that difference is a 
relation Yet, since symptoms at least of the logic that is founded 
on this view of identity are common, it may be well to attempt to 
show briefly that this view makes an assertion that is groundless. 

On the view that identity is relative, any A is A only because it 
implies its difference from all else Thus, whereas the formula of 
absolute identity, A is A, claims no ulterior ground, in the formula 
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of relative identity that claim is made For in that formula it is 
asserted not meiely that as a matter of fact the difference of A 
from all else is implicated in A, but rather that it is because A 
implies this difference that A is A We must, then, try to find the 
reason or ground of the inference expiessed by this “because ” 
Since the ground of a consequent cannot itself be an occurrence 
of that consequent, the inference could not be grounded in any- 
thing the identity of which was relative But, it will be urged, on 
this view of things the absolute is notoriously the ultimate ground 
of all inference Now, waiving the fact that the absolute cannot 
stand in any relation at all without ipto facto being appearance, 
with the consequence that the absolute cannot stand in the relation 
of ground-consequent to any infeience. it is still plain that the 
absolute cannot ground the inference under discussion For, since 
the identity of the absolute is absolute ideiititj', that being cannot 
imply that identity is not absolute but lelative 

The assertion that identity must be relative is thus groundless 
More than this, it implies the conclusion that no two experiences 
can have anything in common Weie it true that identity implies 
qualitative difference, there could be no two indiscernible quali- 
ties, for uere there two such qualities, there would then be one 
quality the identity of which did not imply its qualitative differ- 
ence from all else Yet, even so, it may be suggested, a complicated 
quality, such as the composition of seveial bronzes drawn from the 
same’ mold, may be at least partly the same in different contexts. 

But if 111 two contexts the composition of two examples, A and 
B, of Maillol’s Femme qui se coiffc can be said to be at least partly 
the same, this is because something in the two qualities of that com- 
position IS, strictly speaking, the same in the two contexts This 
discriminated something is itself a quality, and on this suggestion 
it IS repeated in contexts which by hypothesis are not numerically 
different merely. But this is to say that within the two complicated 
qualities of composition, A and B, what is the same is therein re- 
peated Hence the identity of the repeated quality in A cannot 
imply its difference from itself in B. The notion of partial sameness 
is thus of no avail before the alleged principle of relative identity. 
So long as that notion i^ afforded any hospitality whatever, the 
consequence that every difference is unique or unmatched can 
hardly be avoided. 
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On two of the interpretations of the passage from J ames’s writ- 
ings quoted above, that consequence is implicated in the meaning 
of the passage Yet, that either the interpretation on which exist- 
ence or duration is internal to essence or the one on which a quality 
necessarily is alteied by its contexts should constitute a true judg- 
ment, depends on the truth of the doctrine that relations are in- 
ternal and identity relative Since, however, neither aspect of the 
doctrine that experience is relative is demonstrated by Bradley’s 
argument, that an alteration in a relation will make a qualitative 
difference lu its teims is alwaj-s a matter to be determined by 
the appropiidte eiiipirieal discipline And to the jiroposal — even 
though groundless in the logic of its pi oponents — that the mternal- 
ity of relations may nevertheless be assumed as the principle of a 
worldview which, among other such views, is helpful in elucidating 
experience, it must, I think, be answeied that if as a result of post- 
Kantian idealism the importance of relations has been given its 
due, this IS an advance because their importance for logical and 
social theory had before been too much ignored, and not because the 
specific theorj’ of relations as internal is anything but stultifying 
to the theory of judgment of which that theory is the principle For 
were relations internal and identity lelative, every single moment 
of experience would be wholly unique Since the unique is the un- 
matched, what IS unique can be compared witli nothing at all, so 
that were it true that identity implies qualitative difference, the 
term “such” and the phrase “of the same kind” would be utterly 
senseless Recollection, furtheimore, would not be a fact of any, 
much less of common experience Were it true that all moments of 
experience are unique, nothing iii this present experience of mine 
could be repeated or recalled, no moment could repeat in itself 
anything of the one past, and cxpeiience thus would be reduced to 
moments of sentience, no one of which could exist in a less pristine 
Ignorance than any other To reject altogether, then, the theory of 
relations as internal, is not so much to question the importance of 
relations as to reject a doctrine which implies conditions on which 
recollection and comparison may not occur 

But further, were relations mternal, and did identity imply 
qualitative difference, every single experience would be isolated in 
its own uniqueness, for, since “being unique” cannot in any sense 
qualify, or be anything with respect to, any two terms, in the realm 
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of unique reals implied by the doctrine of relative identity, there 
could be no relations at all 

Without recollection, comparison, and relations, judgment 
plainly could not occur,- experience would be reduced to a solipsism 
of the present moment to be transcended neither by the powers of 
primitive credulity nor by the vitality of animal faith This, I 
think, suggests the fundamental importance of the modal form 
“A may be B ” Were we unable to recollect, we should also be un- 
able to expect, we should be confined to the prospect of the present 
moment, wherein judgments concerning n hat can happen could not 
occur But unless we accept a theory about identity and relations 
which, as I have attempted to point out, is without grounds in its 
own logic, and is a theory implying that whatever is distinct is 
unique, we may believe our minds and accept what appears the 
same as being truly the same in appearance 

In concluding thus that some qualities and lelations are repeat- 
able, we conclude, I wish to suggest, that such is the sense in which 
qualities and relations aie possible But first it may be well to 
anticipate a eeitain objection Since this repeatable complex of 
discriminated qualities here and now given is actual and, in virtue 
of its causes and conditions, necessary, it is plainly nonsense to 
suggest that it is possible This objection depends on the view that 
the actuality or present duration of the quality is internal to the 
quality — a view which is, I have attempted to show, groundless in 
principle Being self -identical and therefore repeatable, the quality 
is external to its duration As such it may be the object of judg- 
ments of the form “A may again be B,” no less than of judgments 
of the form “A is B ” That A and B are repeatable and as such 
possible means that they are self-identical, that respectively they 
are intrinsically what they are, and therefore eternally themselves. 
Qualities with their relations here and now are actual, but, being 
absolutely or self -identical, they also are repeatable, and therefore 
are properly objects of anticipation in problematic judgments. 

In the sense of the term “essence” in which it expresses the most 
radical sense of the verb “to be,” self-identical qualities and rela- 
tions are essences : they are precisely and fully what they appear to 
be In saying this, I do not wish to mean as much as I take to be 
asserted by any theory about universals with which I am acquainted. 
Essences, being repeatable, are in that sense universaL But es- 
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sences also are singular There are not two or three or a dozen 
single qualities in the realm of essence any one of which might as 
well be the single hue of this copy of Joseph’s Logic There is only 
that single line which, being self -identical, is a prion repeatable, 
and since this occurrence of that single hue is exhausted in the hue 
that appears, what is given to attention is neither the sole occur- 
rence of that hue nor a particular occurrence of it, but only and 
fully the single hue itself But. now if every quality and relation 
is singular, and as such is exhaustively given in this appearance of 
itself, how then can the blueness of this copy of Joseph’s Logic be 
repeated ’ 

This objection seems to assume that of a eingular quality there 
can be only a ceitain quantity, so that if it is all given here, there 
can be no more of it to be given ovei there Certainly, if all the 
Vichy water available just now is contained in this bottle, no Vichy 
can now be available anywhere else Yet since the quality and the 
relations of this water are self-identical and therefore repeatable, 
it follows not that no more water of that quality can be ai ailable 
in the future, but only that just now the quantity of such water is 
limi ted This is not, I trust, to overlook the Hegelian doctrine of the 
qualitative quantum That doctrine, however avonedly depends 
on a theory about relations which is, as I think, groundless in and 
stultifying to its ow u logic F urtlieimore, what may be, and is, can 
be The hue of this copy of Joseph’s Logic being self-identical, 
there is then no reason a prion why it should not be repeated in 
fact And here in two copies of that Logic the single hue is repeated. 

Thus, to saj’ that self-identical qualities and relations or es- 
sences constitute the possible is to say that they are what can 
happen again and again in existence, or m a word, that essences 
are repeatable But saying that essences are repeatable and thus 
possible, means no more. I think, than is meant by saying that they 
are self -identical, that is, that they are exhaustively and intrinsi- 
cally what they are That the course of change or duration shall 
again so conspire as to exhibit this single quality exhausted in its 
singularity in these several but respectively single relations, is a 
question to be answered, if at all, I suppose, on a theory of proba- 
bility But this quality is repeatable, and as such the proper object 
of a problematic judgment, simply in virtue of its self -identity, 
which IS no more and no less than what this single quality itself is. 
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In the formal theory of judgment, the term possible has meaning 
■with reference to judgments which are to some extent uncertified 
But if the nature of the possible is to be self -identical, singular 
qualities and relations, the possible is the real so far as that is re- 
peatable quality and relation Possibility, then, is not the proper 
name of a peculiar aspect or character in reality it is rather a 
synonym for the self -identical being or essence that any quality or 
relation is That “the possible” is a sjuionym for “the self-identi- 
cal,” and so ivithout a unique reference of its own, means not that 
the problematic judgment is therefore without a proper object, but 
rather that the object of such judgments is what in reality is re- 
peatable That this should be singular qualities and relations them- 
selves, rather than a peculiar aspect of what is real, indicates that 
“possibility” is the name not of an esotene subject in philosophy 
proper, but rather of the singular essences whose repetition in 
experience may be anticipated in judgment. 
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T he concept op possibility plays a fundamental role in 
contemporary philosophy and science. By way of intro- 
duction I shall give a number of examples of its use 
The concept of possibility is fundamental in an empirical philos- 
ophy Thus, John Stuart Mill described matter as the permanent 
possibility of sensation In contemporary philosophy a thing is 
often defined in terms of given and possible experiences It is con- 
sistent with empiricism to define reality in terms of possibility. 

The concept of possibility is useful for the interpretation of 
the significance of a particular science, for example, theoretical 
physics In classical physics the laws of physics are expressed by 
functional relations between variables The values of the variables 
are numbers which have been or may be assigned by measurement. 
We may interpret a given functional relation by the proposition, 
It is possible to assign numbers such that the functional relation is 
satisfied For example, the law of falling bodies is expressed by 
s = y 2 9t^ This equation is interpreted by the proposition, It is 
possible to assign variable numbers s and t and a constant g such 
that the given equation is satisfied 

In contemporary quantum theory the concept of possibility 
occupies an even more important role Let us admit that the basis of 
physical science is the measurement of physical quantities The 
fundamental idea of the new quantum theory is that it is possible 
to assign to a physical quantitj^ an operator such that the character- 
istic values of the operator are the possible results of a measure- 
ment of the quantity The concept of possibility is thereby em- 
ployed in a twofold capacity. 

In order to provide a basis for an analysis of the meaning of 
possibility in the foregoing and other examples, I proceed to the 
consideration of the general concept of possibibty. 


[ 66 ] 
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I 

The term possible is an adjective which is applied to various 
entities In many instances the meaning of possible is brought out 
more clearly by considering its contradictory the impossible Now 
a classification of possible and impossible entities ii ould require a 
complete metaphysical analysis of the t 5 'pes of realitj' I shall not, 
however, go into such a complete discussion, but shall consider only 
some important types of possible or impossilile entity 

The term possible may be applied to an event For example, if 
one tosses a com a possible event is the turning up of heads A 
process may be called an extended ei’ent The motion of a physical 
body at half the speed of light is a possible process According to 
the theory of relativity, however, the motion of a body whose speed 
is greater than that of light is an impossible process A special kind 
of event is an act by some person 

The term possible mav be applied to a thing For example, a 
bridge across San Francisco Bav is a possible thing A round 
square, on the other hand, is an impossible thing I remark paren- 
thetically that in a complete metaplivsics a thing may be viewed as 
a series of events 

We may also characterize properties of events and things as 
possible or impossible For example, a speed of ten feet per second 
is a possible property of a pli}'sical body, a speed greater than that 
of light IS an impossible property In this example we may think 
of the speed as characterizing a motion that is an event Indeed, 
in a complete metaphysics all the properties of things might be 
viewed as properties of events I add that it is necessary to 
introduce the concept of possible property because we may ask 
whether a property is possible or impossible for an event or thing 
which IS admitted to be possible 

In addition to the teims possible and impossible, we use the 
terms possibility and impossibility. Possibility is the quahty of 
being possible, impossibility is the quality of the impossible. We 
may refer to a possible entity, however, as a possibility and to an 
impossible entity as an impossibility Thus the motion of a body at 
a speed of ten feet per second is a possibility Possible entities con- 
stitute a realm of possibilities. 

After the foregoing preliminary considerations I turn to an 
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analysis of the empirical characteristics of possibility "What are 
the properties of possible entities by which we decide that they are 
possible? I propose to determine the basis for a criterion of 
possibility 

A possible entity is one the nature of which is in conformity with 
the conditions or laws governing that type of entity For example, 
a possible event for man is the running of one hundred yards in 
ten seconds An impossible event is the running of this distance in 
five seconds The laws of physics and physiology make possible the 
first, so far as empirical evidence goes, the second is impossible If 
some one were to announce that a man had run one hundred yards 
in five seconds, we should say, “That is utterly impossible ” Thus a 
possible event or thing is one that is compatible with a system 
of laws 

Now it must be emphasized that possibility or impossibility is 
relative to a specific system of laws It appears to be physiologi- 
cally impossible for a man to run one hundred yards in five seconds. 
But there is nothing incompatible with the laws of physics in a 
body moving one hundred yards in five seconds It is thus physi- 
cally possible, that is, consistent ivith phj'sical laws, for a man to 
move at that speed Again, it is physically impossible for a physical 
body to move with a speed greater than that of light One might con- 
tend, however, that from the standpoint of pure kinematics such a 
speed IS possible There is nothing in the concept of speed that 
renders a speed greater than that of light impossible For example, 
a disembodied spirit, if such exist, might be able to travel with a 
speed greater than that of light The possibility, however, cannot 
be realized by physical means and therefore falls outside the realm 
of physical possibilities 

Thus possibility is relative to a realm or universe of discourse. 
Now, as we have seen, there is a hiciarchy of laws Accordingly an 
entity which is possible in one system is impossible in another If 
we consider changes in the possibility or impossibility of an event 
or thing, we must recognize, however, that different entities are 
involved For example, if I say that a speed greater than that of 
light is possible, the entity which may have this property is merely 
an entity having a speed^the entity might be an angel. But if I say 
that such a speed is physically impossible I imply that the entity 
has physical characteristics, such as mass, weight, etc. If I say that 
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it IS possible for a physical body to move one hundred yards in 
five seconds, I ascribe to the body physical characters But I do 
not prescribe the means of attaining that speed If I say that it is 
impossible for a sprinter to run one hundred j ards in five seconds 
I implj"^ that the entity is a body having specific physiological 
characteis 

I shall further explain the concept of possibility by discussing 
the 1 elation between possibility and actuality By actuality I mean 
realitj' which exists in the present Things which are given in imme- 
diate experience are actual , things which it is possible to experience 
under certain conditions may also be called actual In the preceding 
sentence I have defined actuality in terms of possibility, this pro- 
ceduie ivill be discussed in detail later In tlie present context I 
distinguish actuality and possibihty. 

The actual is possible The obseiwation of an actual thing or 
event is a verification of its possibility Thus actuality implies 
possibility But the possible need not be actual At the present 
moment the bridge across San Fiancisco Bay is possible, but not 
actual Indeed, the concept of possibility suggests that the possible 
event or thing is not actual We frequently characterize a thing as 
merely possible Thus, although our definition of possibility is such 
that actuality is a special case of possibility, namely, demonstrated 
or verified possibility, nevertheless, in the lestricted use of the 
term, possibility applies to an cA'eut oi thing that is not actual. 
Concerning a possibility it is impoitant to know the means of real- 
izing it, of making it actual The possible, then, is something which 
IS not actual, but of such a natuie that its realization is compatible 
with the relevant system of laws or conditions 

The relation between the po.s.sible and the actual suggests alter- 
native expressions of possibility A possibility is something which 
may be realized under specific conditions, or which can be realized 
if certain acts are performed The term may expresses the idea that 
the nature of the possible is compatible with some system of laws. 
The term can expresses something more positive, it expresses the 
capacity or ability to engage in certain types of activity Thus the 
term can implies that a certain act or event is compatible with the 
laws of the agent’s own nature The term may expresses the fact 
that the external environment is consistent with an event or thing. 
The term can expresses the conformity of the possibility to the 
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intrinsic nature of some agent Thus we say that a body may have 
a speed of ten feet per second It is possible for the body to move 
with a speed of ten feet per second Such a motion is consistent 
with the laws of physics But we say, a man can throw a ball with 
a speed of ten feet per second It is possible for him to throw a baU 
ten feet per second It is consistent with the laws of his organism 
that he throw a ball with the given speed In addition, we use the 
expressions might and could These teims express possibility, not 
actuality under certain conditions For example, if a southwest 
wind IS blowing we say that it may rain But we say, if a southwest 
wind were to blow it might i am Again, a good sprinter can run one 
hundred yards in ten seconds We may say of a certain man that 
he could run one hundred 3 'aids in ten seconds if he would tram 
It would be possible for him to run that fast if he would conform to 
certain rules Thus might or could express a possibility which is 
conditioned by another possibility 
In view of the preceding discussion we see that there is a correla- 
tion between possibility and the future So far as the possible is 
not actual the realization of the possible belongs in general to the 
future This is especially exemplified bj" physical possibilities, since 
physical processes occur at a finite speed Thus we may think of 
possibilities, that is, possible events and things, as m the future An 
important example is a possible experience A possible experience 
will be transformed into gn’eu experience if specific processes 
occur These processes require time, and thus the present possi- 
bility is transformed into an actuality in the future 

To summarize the foregoing discussion of the empirical charac- 
teristics of possibility The concept of possibility expresses com- 
patibility with specific conditions or laws In a wide sense the 
actual IS possible, but in a more restricted sense a possible entity is 
one that is not actual at the moment The terms may and can indi- 
cate whether possibility is consistency with external or internal 
conditions. The terms might and could express possibilities that are 
subject to conditions which in turn are possibilities. We have also 
seen that possibility is relative to a realm or universe of discourse. 
Indeed, the foregoing discussion has been in terms of examples 
which belong to a restricted realm, namely, of physical and physio- 
logical possibilities But there are many other realms of possibility. 
A mathematical possibility is one which is compatible with the 
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laws which define a system o£ mathematics Consider, for example, 
the equation 5x = 5 This equation has one possible solution, there 
is onlj one Talue of r which satisfies the equation The equation 
defines only one possibility for r Consider next an equation such 
as x-^y = 0 Tljere js a set of possible Tallies of r and y uhieh sat- 
isfy the equation A more complex definition of a possibility is 
gii en by an ordinary differential equation The solution expresses 
the dependent Tamable as a function of the independent Tamable 
and an appropriate number of arbitrary constants For erery speci- 
fication of the arbitrarj constants one obtains a possible particular 
solution A possible solution is a function of the independent Tam- 
able which satisfies the differential equation In eeneral we may 
interpret the creation of a system of mathematics as the construc- 
tion of a set of possibilities — obieets that satisfy the laus of the 
mathematical sj stem 

Mathematical possibility is somethin" or an exception to our 
general principles It is doubtful whether the temporal aspect is 
releiant. and furthemore the distinction between actuality and 
possibihty tends to disappear 

Somewhat similar to mathematical possibility is legal possibility 
A legal possibility is one n hieli is consistent with the laws of a state 

Of particular interest is the concept of theoretical possibility A 
theoretical possibilitj m exemplified by an explanation or hypothe- 
sis which semes to interpret facts Thus we speak of a possible 
hypothesis Again a deduction from a well founded theory is a 
theoretical possibility This latter type of possibility occurs often 
in contemporai y phi sics Recently R C Tolman and others have 
discussed possible models of the physical universe, the criterion of 
possibility being consistencj -with the general theory of relativity 
The theory is sufticienlly general to permit the construction of 
various models uhich conform to the lavs In other words, a set 
of worlds IS possible In order to decide which of the various the- 
oretical possibilities is actual, recourse is had to observation in 
order to discover the details that are not prescribed by the theory. 
It IS eonceii'able that a more detailed theory may he discovered in 
which there is only one possibility which is the actuality 

As another example let us suppose that an electron is revolving 
around a positive nucleus, and suppose that the initial conditions 
are such that the orbit is an ellipse Then in classical physics a 
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continuous senes of ellipses is possible, that is, consistent with the 
laws of motion The Bohr quantum theory of the atom was based 
upon the principle that not all classiual orbits are possible The 
possible ones are subject to quantum conditions Thus the classical 
possibilities were limited by additional conditions The theory 
does not determine which orbits ai e actual , this must be discovered 
by observation on spectra 

ii 

Having sketched the empirical characteristics of the possible, I 
propose next to analyze the function of the concept in definition. 
As a first illustration I consider the definition of a thing A thing 
may be exemplified by a table, chair, etc At the present moment I 
am perceiving a thing, the desk upon which this paper is placed 
My perception of the desk oiiginates in my experience of a visible 
aspect of the desk The desk is an entity with an aspect which is 
given in my present expeiience But the given aspects of the desk 
by no means exhaust its nature If I perceive from another position 
I experience aspects of the desk which are other than those which 
are at present given to me "VYe may express this fact by the state- 
ment that the desk has giien and possible aspects The aspects of 
the desk which are not now given, but which I could experience if 
I acted 111 a specific manner, aic called possible aspects The desk 
consists of the totality of its given and possible aspects 

The possible aspects of a thing are con elated by definite laws 
Thus if I walk away from the desk I sliall experience a sequence 
of aspects which are correlated by the laws of perspective Having 
found such relations between the aspects of a thing, we have a 
method of determining whether an imagined aspect is possible or 
not Suppose that I propose the hvpothesis that a describable 
aspect of the desk is a possible aspect from a specified point of view. 
If the aspect conforms to the laus of correlation between the as- 
pects it is a possible aspect Aspects uliicli have been observed are 
proved by observation to have been possible Hypothetical aspects 
may he proved to be possible or impossible by reference to the laws 
of correlation. The final test of possibility, however, is observation. 

An actual thing, such as the desk, is thus defined in terms of the 
possibility of aspects But since we distinguished between possibil- 
ity and actuality there appears to be a contradiction. 

A possible thing is to be defined in terms of the possibility of 
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aspects. An actual thing is also defined m terns of possible aspects. 
No\r a possible aspect becomes a given one if certain processes 
occur, for example, if certain acts are performed The processes by 
which the possible aspects of a possible thing become given are 
different from those by which the possible aspects of an actual 
thing become gii en. Experience of the possible aspects of a possible 
thing requires specific constructive activities The possible aspect 
of an actual thing may be experienced after activities such as turn- 
ing the head walking etc . that is, after activities which ordinarily 
are not called constructive The tj'pe of activity involved m build- 
ing a house so that one may perceive it is diffeient from the activitj' 
of going to see a house which is already actual Thus there is no 
contradiction between the view that the possible is not actual and 
the definition of an actual thing in terms of possibility. 

Our analysis of the concept of thing thus yields the result that a 
thing is a possibility of perception The thing consists of its possi- 
ble aspects We may express the nature of a thing by the state- 
ment that it is possible to experience aspects of the thing. If one 
performs specific operations one snll experience specific aspects of 
the thing The definition of a thing in terms of possibility is thus 
expressed by a conditional proposition 

A second example of the use of the concept of possibilitj- is given 
m the definition of sjiace Einstein has offered the following de- 
scription Space IS the totality of possibilities of zelative position 
of practically rigid bodies Instead of the expression possibility of 
position we may use the phrase possible position Space, then, is the 
totality of possible relative positions Now our knowledge of space 
IS based upon the observation that bodies stand in specific relations 
to one another For example, we may have three bodies A, B, C, 
such that B is between A and C Onr apprehension of the nature 
of this relation invohes an understanding of the formal proper- 
ties of the relation, for example, that it is transiti\ e Our apprehen- 
sion also involves an intuitive knowledge which is obtained when 
we actually perceive three bodies in such a relation. Again, be- 
tween two bodies there is a quantitative relation called distance. 
Thus we find various spatial relations between bodies The state- 
ment that a body is in space means that it is a term to these several 
relations The position of a body is the quality of being a term to 
such spatial relations. 
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Now, given a specific configuration of bodies, it is possible to 
displace the bodies so as to change the configuration It is possible 
for the bodies to stand in difTeieiil lelations Thus if B is initially 
between A and C, it is possible to displace the bodies so that A is 
between B and C Again, the distance between two bodies may be 
changed, that is, it is possible to change the distance between them. 
The foregoing description expresses the meaning of the statement 
that space is the totality of possible positions, or the totality of 
possibilities of position It is of the nature of space that bodies may 
stand in various spatial relations It is compatible with the nature 
of space that a system may oecup 3 '' in the future a position which is 
at present a possible position The statement, a specific position of 
a system is possible, means, if the system is acted upon in a specific 
manner, the specific set of spatial relations between the constituent 
bodies and some frame of reference will become actual. The de- 
scription of space in terms of possibility implies that it is pos- 
sible to displace a system from a specific position to a new position. 

In concluding this discussion about space I remark that since a 
body is defined in terms of possibility the definition of space in 
terms of possibility involves possibilitj’ in a twofold manner. 

As another example let us consider the concept of energy In 
dynamics the energy of a bodj- is defined as its capacity to do work. 
For example, if a body of mass m is moving with speed v, in virtue 
of its motion the body can do w'ork against an obstacle of amount 
mv^ This quantity is the measure of the kinetic energy of the 
body Thus the kinetic energj' of a body is its capacity to do work 
in virtue of its motion We maj"^ now express the concept of energy 
in terms of possibility The statement, a body has kinetic energy, 
means that it is possible for the body to exert a force against an 
obstacle through a distance and thus do work If a body is moving 
freely with a speed v it is not doing work But if it meets an obsta- 
cle the body will exert a force on it through a distance, thereby 
doing work. 

Again, a system is able to do work in virtue of the relative posi- 
tions of its parts Thus, a stretched spring is able to exert a force 
during the displacement which brings it back to the unstretched 
position. A system whiclj is able to do work in virtue of the relative 
positions of its parts is said to have potential energy Potential 
energy is the capacity to do work in virtue of position If we now 
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model our definitions after those of thing and space we may say 
that the energy of a body or system is the possible work it can do 

Energy is defined in terms of the possibility of exerting a force 
through a distance Since space is defined in terms of the possibili- 
ties of position of bodies, and bodies are defined in terms of possi- 
ble experiences, it follows that the concept of energy involves 
possibility in a threefold manner 

One may also give an account of iiniversals in terms of possi- 
bility Let us suppose that we have given two red patches Each 
patch has its specific qualities which, following Professor D C. 
Williams, I shall call abstract particulars Now by assumption the 
two patches are similar in a specific respect, they are similar with 
respect to color In the theoiy of univeisals we form the concept 
of a universal redness of which the specific redness of each patch 
IS an instance The universal redness may be called an abstract 
universal 

The empirical facts may now be expressed in terms of tJie con- 
cept of possibility To say that a particular quality of the patch A 
IS an instance of a universal, means that it is possible to find patches 
B, C, D, etc , such that A is similar to B, A is similar to C, etc , in a 
specific respect That A, B, C have a common quality, redness, 
means that it is possible to establish a relation of similarity be- 
tween A, B, C 

As a final example I shall interpret the equations of physics in 
terms of possibility 

Our knowledge of the physical world is expressed in equations; 
for example, the law of falling bodies is ex,pressed by s = gP In 
order to interpret such an equation let us describe an experiment 
by which it is verified The law of falling bodies may be verified by 
observations on a ball rolling down an inclined groove Let us 
suppose, then, that we have constructed such a groove Our next 
task IS to lay off a scale for the measurement of distances along the 
groove We therefore take a standard measuring rod, place one end 
at the top of the groove and attach the symbol 0 to the point on the 
groove which coincides with the end of the rod. The pomt which 
coincides with the lower end of the rod is labeled 1 The rod is then 
displaced so that the upper end coincides^with the point labeled 1, 
and the point coinciding with the other end is labeled 2, etc In this 
manner a scale for distance is constructed along the groove In 
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addition we have a clock which ticks, each interval between the 
ticks being a unit of tune We are now ready to begin the experi- 
ment 

We place the ball in the groove so that its position is to be labeled 
0 Then, upon a given tick of the clock, which is labeled zero, we 
release the ball As the ball rolls down the groove we observe its 
position at the successive ticks of the clock Suppose we find that, 
at the times 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, the position of the ball is 0, 1, 4, 9, 16 We 
can express the correlation of distance passed over with elapsed 
time by s = % at ^ That is, the distance varies as the square of the 
time We may now express the significance of the formula by the 
statement, It is possible to assign variable numbers s and t, and a 
constant a, such that s = % at - Now as the angle of inclination of 
the groove is inci eased the constant a approaches the value g, where 
g IS the constant acceleration of freely falling bodies Thus, if one 
assigns numbers in accordance with prescribed rules, the numbers 
satisfy a specific functional relation 

It IS necessary to add that the interpretation of an equation 
which expresses an experimental result, must be formulated with 
care If the experiment has been performed we may express the 
result of the experiment by the statement. Numbers were assigned 
such that a specific relation was satisfied Or we may say. It was 
possible to assign numbers so that a specific relation was satisfied. If 
we say, however. It is possible to assign numbers such that a specific 
relation is satisfied, then we imply that this possibility could be 
realized in the future We are making a prediction If the predic- 
tion IS made upon the basis of a past experiment one presupposes 
a principle of the uniformity of nature 

m 

Thus far, I have considered the empirical criteria of possibility 
and its function in the definition of concepts We must now con- 
sider the metaphysics of possibility. I wish especially to consider 
the ontological status of a possibility while it is merely a possi- 
bility. What IS the reality of a possibility before it is realized and 
becomes an actuality? There is also the related problem of the 
ground of possibility. , 

An adequate answer to the present problem would require a com- 
plete metaphysics I shall limit my discussion, however, to the 
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status of those possibilities which have been referred to in the 
definitions and descriptions of the preceding discussion I am in- 
terested in the status or giounds of the possibilities which char- 
acterize actual entities, such as actual things, space, energy, uni- 
versals, and equations which express physical laws 

The fundamental problem is that of the ontological status of the 
possible aspects of an actual thing The thing, as we have seen, 
consists of given and possible aspects Wliat is the ontological 
status of the possible aspects while they aie merely possible* One 
also uses the term possible experience What is the status of the 
content of a possible expeiienee while it is merely possible * 

The first theory which I shall consider may be called a neo-real- 
istic theory of possible aspects According to this theory the non- 
experienced aspect, the possible aspect, is actual though not given. 
The transformation of a possible aspect into a given aspect does not 
change the ontological status of the aspect The change from possi- 
bility to actuality is merely the proces of knowing 
As an illustration consider a round penny and let us suppose 
that its position is fixed in space for a time sufficiently long that the 
following considerations ill hold As I walk an ay from the penny 
along a transverse diameter I experience a series of round visible 
aspects which become smaller and .smaller According to the neo- 
realistic theory all these asiiects exist iirior to their apprehension 
The process of awareness i.s merely a selection of nhat already 
exists But the set of circular aspects is but one set of aspects of the 
penny If I walk from the penny in an oblique direction I shall 
experience a series of elliptical aspects Corresponding to every 
possible line from the penny there is a series of aspects On the neo- 
realistic theory the world becomes very full of aspects 

In contrast to the neo-realistic theory we may hold that the 
possible aspect has no reality when it is merely possible The possi- 
ble aspect of the desk which I do not at present perceive is an object 
of thought, but nothing real, actual, or existent. From this point of 
view things exist only when they are perceived Their reality is 
constituted by perception I shall call this theory phenomenalism 
According to phenomenalism, reality is to be ascribed only to the 
momentary contents of consciousness The unfolding of experience 
IS the creation of reality The further development of phenomenal- 
ism may be continued in various ways 
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One may view eonsciousness as a complex of present experiences 
All that one can do is to describe the oi der of appearance and dis- 
appearance of contents of experience There is no fnither explana- 
tion of the tiansformation of possibilities into actualities One can 
find sequences among expei lenees In the light of these sequences 
one may venture to predict that a given experience will be followed 
by a specific experience, but the mechanism whereby a possibility 
becomes an actuality is not considered This theory is Humean 
skepticism 

Or one may assume that the subject is a substantial entity which 
generates the order of experience Experience is the creation of 
reality by a subject This theory may be called subjectivism 

A theory which is intermediate between the neo-realistic theory 
and phenomenalism is dualistic realism According to this view the 
possible aspect is not real when it is only possible One may, how- 
ever, speak of a ground of possibility which is actual Such a 
ground of possibility is an independently real thing The experi- 
enced aspect of the thing is the representative of the real thing 
The reality acts upon an observer and thereby produces the ob- 
servable aspects of the thing, so that the observable aspect is the 
outcome of an interaction between the thing and the observer. It 
IS beyond the scope of the present paper to discuss the various 
types of dualistic realism 

The positivist, however, would brush aside these various theories 
of the status of the possible aspects of actual things, and declare 
that it IS hopeless or even meaningless, to raise the question of the 
status of possible aspects From the positivistic point of view possi- 
bility IS a fundamental concept The only explanation that one can 
give of the possibility of aspects of an actual thing is that the 
aspect will be given after a specific type of activity, namely, the 
activity which lesults in perception If I should perform specific 
acts I would expel lence the aspect The nature of possibility is thus 
expressed by a conditional proposition My view is that the posi- 
tivistic theory is an adequate basis for a philosophy of science. 
Hence in this paper I do not wish to decide the more ultimate ques- 
tion of the ontological status or ground of possibility. 

The positivistic f unctioji of possibility may also be exemplified in 
the theory of space Space was defined as the totality of possible 
positions What is the status of a position while it is merely possi- 
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ble ? A realistic theory of space ivould attribute actuality to the 
possible positions In effect, possibilit 3 ’^ is thereby transformed into 
a substance lu a positivistic tlieorj- one would recognize that the 
concept of possibility of position merely expresses the conditional 
proposition, If a system is displaced it will occupy some new posi- 
tion. From the positivistic point of view it is unnecessary to 
hypostatize possibilities of position 

The energy of a body or system is defined as its capacity to do 
work Using the concept of possibility, we may say, that a body has 
energy means that it is possible for tlie body to exert a force 
through a distance Energy is defined m terms of the possibility of 
doing work What is the status or ground of this possibility before 
it becomes actual ’ The physicist has found an answer in the con- 
cept of energy as a substance Thus we hypostatize the possibility 
of doing work into a substance n Inch resides in the body which can 
exert a force through a distance The concept of energy is then not 
merely an expression of possibilities it represents a substance 
Prom the positivistic point of v lew one should restrict oneself to 
the definition of energy in teims of possibility That a body has 
kinetic energy, for example, means not that a quantity of sub- 
stance inheres in it, but that if the body meets an obstacle it will do 
work upon it That a body has kinetic energy means that it is pos- 
sible for the body to do work 

Let us now turn to the problem of the ground of concepts The 
formation of concepts is an expression of the fact that there are 
similarities between the qualities of different things For example, 
let us have given two red patches The color of the one patch is 
similar to the color of the other patch We may therefore represent 
the color of both patches by the same concept of redness Thus we 
say that the color of this patch is red, the color of that patch is red 
The phrase “is red” expresses the application of the concept of 
redness to the qualities of the two iiatches and thence to the patches 
The applicabihty of a concept to experience expresses the fact that 
it is possible to find several things with similar qualities. The posi- 
tivistic interpretation of concepts would rest at this pomt. The 
realist, however, transforms the possibility into a substance when 
he assumes the reality of the universal which appears in aU its 
instances Thus the ground of the possibility of similarity is iden- 
tity The two red patches have identically the same redness as 
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quality What is the status of the universal when it has no in- 
stances ? In the realistic theory the universal dwells in a realm of 
aiihsistence The possibility of similarity is transformed into a uni- 
versal which has actuality in a realm of subsistence. 

As a last topic in this discussion of the ontological status of possi- 
bility I wish to consider the basis of the interpretation of the equa- 
tions of physics We have seen that physical laws are expressed by 
equations such as s = F = ma We are immediately con- 

fronted with a problem of interpretation One interpretation is 
that an equation expresses a relation between properties The 
symbols do not stand for the measures but for the properties. But 
this view requires the realistic theory of universals The positivistic 
interpretation is that an equation implies that it is possible to 
assign numbers such that the equation is satisfied I wish now to 
consider the ground of the possibility We immediately come upon 
some further problems of interpretation 

Let us take the equation F = ma, force is equal to mass times 
acceleration 1 raise the question, Is it significant to ask whether 
this equation is true or false ’ In other words, Does the equation 
express a proposition or does it express a definition T If the equation 
expresses a definition it is meaningless to ask whether it is true or 
false Now, the foregoing equation is one that has been interpreted 
in various ways One may say that we have independent definitions 
of force, mass, and acceleration and that therefore it is significant 
to assert the relation between them Or one may contend that the 
equation is merely a definition of the symbol F in terms of mass and 
acceleration Now in the development of science an experimental 
law IS frequently transformed into a definition One may contend 
that this transformation has occurred in the force equation. In 
view of a certain amount of freedom in the interpretation of our 
equations, I adopt, therefore, a geneial interpretation Concerning 
an equation such as the force equation the important question is 
whether it is applicable for the description of phenomena. If it is 
applicable it may be either because the relation holds between the 
independently defined quantities, or because the equation defines 
a quantity the introduction of which simplifies the theory. For 
example, we may interpret the force equation in the following way : 
It IS possible to assign m and a such that F = ma is useful in the 
budding up of a system of physics 
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Whetlier our equations be interpreted as true propositions or as 
usefnl definitions, it is certainly true that it is possible to assign 
some symbols, such as numbers, to bodies and phenomena This 
raises the question, How is measurement possible ? Let us assume 
that we can assign the symbol ni to a body so that m may be called 
the measure of mass How is this possible’ In answer one may 
assume the existence of physical iiroiierties so that there is a cor- 
respondence between physical properties and symbols 

Let us take length One of the properties of physical bodies is 
that of length, for example, the length of a rod. Now, we can see 
and feel a length Eddington I might add, contends that length is 
not part of the picture which the physical world presents to us I 
shall assume, nevertheless, that we experience length as a quality 
Now, we judge lengths as great or small and by means of qualita- 
tive estimates we arrange lengths in a senes by means of the 
relation “greater than" or “less than ” But we can measure a 
length In order to do so we take a lod the length of which is 
assumed to be standaid and count the number of times that the 
standard can be laid off on the length which is being measured 
This operation depends upon the observation of coincidences One 
end of the standard is brought into coincidence with one end of the 
rod to be measui ed The other end of the standard is marked on the 
rod Then the staiidai d is displaced so that its origin coincides uuth 
the point which pieiiously coincided with tlie other end of the 
rod, etc By counting, one obtains a measure-number which ex- 
presses the length of the rod mth respect to the given standard 
Thus it IS possible to assign a measure to a quality 

Is the method of measurement correct’ Does the previously 
described method con ectly measure a length ’ If we raise the ques- 
tion of the correctness of the method of measurement we assume 
that there is an independent measure of the quality But this is not 
so The process of measurement is characterized by individual 
criteria by which it is determined whether it is correctly applied 
or not The measure is assigned by a method which is determmed 
by convention The method of measurement creates a new char- 
acter of the body— a character which in our example is defined in 
terms of the coincidences observed with., a standard rod Such a 
character is useful because it is reproducible and because there is 
a good coi relation with qualitative length With reference to 
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length which has an intuitive basis, one may contend that the 
experience of length fuinishes the ground of the possibility of 
measuring length The same argument might hold for hotness and 
its measure, temperature But when we consider properties like 
electric charge, magnetic pole strength, etc the matter becomes 
more doubtful These properties are defined in terms of the accom- 
panying forces Numbers are assigned, but there is no direct intui- 
tive basis as there is for length and temperature Now, since all 
physical measurements depend upon the observation of comci- 
dences, it follows that a measure-number is in effect the represen- 
tative of certain possibilities of coincidence The possibility of 
measurement depends upon the possibility of reproducing coinci- 
dences 

It is, however, attractive to assume the existence of properties 
which are symbolized by our measures Eelations between proper- 
ties could then be viewed as the gioiind of the possibility of our 
equations between measures The empirical fact is, however, that 
for the most part we work with numbers which are obtained by the 
observation of coincidences We must therefore assume the prop- 
erties The assumption of properties corresponding to measures 
may be interpreted in one of two ways It may be viewed as an hy- 
pothesis which IS either true or false We would then have to assume 
some other means of access to tlie properties Or the assumption 
may be viewed as a postulate which cieates the properties by defi- 
nition But such an assumption of pioperties presupposes the real- 
istic theory of universals The positivistic criticism is that the mate- 
rial for theoretical discussion is furnished by the measurements 
Measurement is based upon coincidences The functional relations 
which express physical laws express correlations between coinci- 
dences The possibility of measurement from the empirical point of 
view IS based upon the observability and reproducibility of coinci- 
dences The usefulness of measurement depends upon the predicta- 
bility of coincidences upon the basis of past coincidences. Such 
predictability implies an order of nature How is such an order of 
nature possible ? Thus the problem with which we started, how is it 
possible to assign numbers such that specific relations are satisfied, 
IS but a special case of the more general problem, how is an order of 
nature possible A discussion of the ground of the order, if there be 
such, lies beyond the scope of the present paper But this much may 
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be remarked partly by way of summary We have a tendency to 
hypostatize possibility m order to furnish a ground for it. We 
transform possibilities into substauees Thus, the possibility of 
experience which constitutes a thing is transformed into an inde- 
pendent reality Space and energy are transformed into substances 
and the concept gives rise to a subsi stent entity The realistic 
tendency would be to ground the possibility of science in an order 
of nature It accords with the spirit of a positivistic theory of possi- 
bility to Ignore such problems 


IV 

As a final topic I shall interpret the quantum theory in terms 
of a positivistic concept of possibility It is necessary, however, to 
preface the discussion by an account of the relation between possi- 
bility and probability 

The definition of probability requires the concept of possibility 
Consider, for example, a coin which has two faces, heads and tails. 
If one tosses the coin and allows it to come to rest on a flat surface, 
there are two possible results, either heads or tails turns up I have 
previously pointed out that possibility implies compatibility with 
a system of laws The set of possibilities in the present example 
is determined by the laws of statics The possible results of a throw 
are those in which the coin lies flat in stable equilibrium Theoreti- 
cally the coin might stand on edge, practically, however, this result 
does not occur Hence we may say that the laws of statics, which 
determine the states of stable equilibrium of the coin, determine 
that there be two possible results of a throw, heads and tails Now, 
suppose that the coin is thrown many times, or that many coins 
are tossed simultaneous]}' The approximate outcome of the experi- 
ment IS that half of the results are heads and half tails In a series 
of experiments the fraction of heads or tails ivill fluctuate about the 
number one-half Accordingly we say that the probability that 
heads will turn up is one-half, similaxly the probability of tails is 
one-half Both possibilities are said to be equally probable. The 
probability of a given result is equal to the ratio of favorable oc- 
currences to the total number of equally probable possible occur- 
ences , 

In order to prepare for the statement of the quantum theory I 
wish also to review the description of a thing. A thing, we have 
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previously seen, is to be described as an entity having possible 
aspects, some of which may be given Even though no aspect of a 
thing is given at a specific moment, the thing may exist, or be 
actual We may assert that the thing exists, that it is red, etc. The 
meaning of such assertions is that it is possible to perceive aspects 
of the thing, for example, a red aspect If we act in a specific manner 
we will experience aspects of the thing The foregoing account is a 
qualitative description of a tiling 

Now we can assign numbers to the properties of a thing. Accord- 
ingly it IS possible to give a quantitative description of a thing in 
terms of the several measures that it is possible to assign to it. For 
example, we may say that a rod is ten feet long This means that it 
IS possible to lay off a foot rule ten times along the rod If one 
performs specific operations one observes coincidences in virtue of 
which one assigns the measure ten, relative to a foot rule, to the 
rod From the physical point of view a thing is characterized by 
the measures which can be assigned to its properties. I call a thmg 
which IS characterized by physical measures a body Thus a physi- 
cal body IS a thing for which a set of physical quantities have spe- 
cific values From the quantitative point of view the measures are 
the essential characters of a body or system That a body is a 
particle is expressed by the proposition that the position of the 
body IS represented by precise values of coordinates, such as x, y, 
and a We conceive of these values as characterizing an entity which 
we picture in our imagination as a very small body, for example, a 
sphere This image is an aid to thought, but its intuitive aspects 
must not be taken too literally Thus, the spatial coordinates of a 
body may be imagined upon a background of intuitive space. Simi- 
larly, the temperature of a body may be imagined upon a back- 
ground which originates in sensations of hotness and coldness. The 
measures of electric charge and magnetic moment, however, do not 
have such a direct intuitive basis We would need to postulate 
properties which correspond to these measures. 

From the physical point of view the essential nature of a physi- 
cal system is characterized by the values of a specific set of numeri- 
cal measures Corresponding to possible aspects there are possible 
values of specific physical quantities The system is characterized 
qualitatively by possible aspects, quantitatively by possible meas- 
ures, measures which may be obtained on observation. That a sys- 
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tem with specific metrical characters exists, means that it is pos- 
sible to find specific s allies for a set of physical quantities We 
would say, however, that the system actually has those metrical 
characters Tlie meaning is that it is possible to obtain these values 
upon measurement The a.ssertion that the system is truly char- 
acterized by it"- possible measures means that if one performs pre- 
scribed operations specific measures wih be obtained Now in 
classical physics the possibility was determinate Under prescribed 
circumstances and upon specified operations only one result would 
be obtained Ignoring errors of measurement the possible measure 
was unique 

The quantum theory has introdured a radically different point 
of view The fundamental assumption of this theory is that it is 
possible to assign to a physical system an operator which stands 
for a physical quantity The characteristic values of the operator 
are the possible results of a measurement of the quantity Thus in- 
stead of a unique and determinate possibility as in the classical 
theory, there is a set of possibilities associated with a physical 
quantity The transformation of a possibility into an observed 
measure is not determined According to the cla.ssical theory, if one 
performs a specific operation one obtains a definite result Accord- 
ing to the quantum theory, if one performs a specific operation one 
does not in general obtain a specific result Any one of a set of 
values may be determined In the classical theory the realization 
of a possibility' la certain , in the quantum tlieory the realization of 
a possibihty is a matter of probability which varies from zero 
to one There is a probability for the observation of each specific 
possibility 

Consider, for example an electron which is moving in a straight 
hne with a determinate momentum The position of the electron on 
the line is indetei inmate All positions are possible and have an 
equal probability We represent the state of the electron by a wave 
function which determines a probabihty of position which is inde- 
pendent of position 

We may now ask. What is the status of the possibilities of posi- 
tion before observation i This question is similar to the one con- 
cerning the status of the possible aspect of the desk before I 
perceive it The positivist ignores this question All that one has a 
right to say empirically is that if one performs specific operations 
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one will experience the possible aspect The meaning of the possi- 
bility IS expressed by the conditional judgment A similar view is 
to be adopted for the quantum theory If we ask, What is the status 
before observation of the various possibilities of position of an 
electron, the positivist replies that the only significant statement 
one can make about these possibilities is that if we perform specific 
operations we shall experience one of a set of possibilities 

Since a specific property of a bodv is thus characterized by a set 
of possibilities, our classical pictures are not wholly adequate as 
images of physical reality In particular the classical image of a 
particle must be used with caution But we should not be too dis- 
turbed by this result When we imagine a classical particle we tend 
to think of possibilities as really existing while only possible We 
construct our image in the light of a realistic theory. But in the 
positivistic inteipretation we must not laise the question of the 
ontological status of possibilities while they are merely possibilities 

If an electron has determinate momentum we represent its state 
by a wave function such that it deteimines a probability of posi- 
tion which IS independent of position All positions are possible and 
equally probable But just as we say that a body is red when a red 
aspect is a possible experience, so we may say that the electron is 
distributed along a line in the sense that all positions are possible 
for observation There is no difficulty in this view if we stick to a 
positivistic tlieoiy But if we think of the possibilities as actualities, 
if we adopt a realistic tlieoiy of possibility, then we have the diffi- 
culty of deciding how the electron can be at all points on a hne The 
difficulty IS the same as that raised m considering the body which 
feels both warm and cold Such fundamental difficulties in the 
theory of knowledge are ignored, evaded, or transcended, in a posi- 
tivistic theory of possibility 

Suppose that we wish to imagine an electron We may use as 
image a classical picture of a particle, but we must recognize that 
a determination of position may not yield the same result in every 
experiment We need to think of the electron as distributed in 
space But the distribution is one of possibilities. If such an idea 
seems paradoxical it is because we hypostatize the possibilities into 
the actualities of a realigtie theory 

The question may be asked. Is the indetermmacy in reality or in 
knowledge ? Since reality is defined in terms of possibility and the 
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possibilities are not determinate the indeterminism characterizes 
reality If we suggest that reality is determinate, but knowledge 
is indeterminate, we think in terms of a dualistie theory of knowl- 
edge The positivistic theory, however, is designed to avoid dual- 
ism "We may also attempt to restrict the indeterminism to the 
numerical measures and ascribe determinateness to properties, 
but then we have the problem of finding a means of access to these 
properties Stiict adherence to the empirical situation requires 
us to mterpret indeterminism in measurement as an indeterminism 
in reality 

I need also to explain in positivistic language the propositions 
about the probability of a specific possibility We have seen that 
probability is defined in terms of a statistical ratio Hence, if we 
say that an electron may be found in any position along a line and 
that all positions are equally probable, our assertion is a statistical 
one It means that we must consider an assembly of electrons, all 
having the same momentum If we divide the line into equal seg- 
ments, equal numbers of electrons will be found in all the seg- 
ments, chance fluctuations excepted 

The position of a single electron is characterized by a set of possi- 
bilities Upon observation the electron may be found in any one of 
a set of positions Now, there seem to be two possible modes of m- 
terpretation of this fact We may say that the state of the electron 
is formed by supci position of states The electron is in a sense dis- 
tributed along a line This is Dirac’s mode of expression Or we 
may say that the nature of the electron is to be defined in statistical 
terms An experiment with an assembty reveals that on the aver- 
age the same number of electrons is found in equal segments of the 
line The electron is always found m a definite position, although 
the particular position is subject to a statistical regularity This 
last interpretation seems to be the most strictly positivistic It also 
allows us to think of electrons as particles At the same time we 
must avoid the view that the electron really has a definite position 
before observation. The concept “before observation” is not per- 
missible , before observation there is, strictly speaking, only a possi- 
bility of position, which according to the theory is not strictly 
determined Nevertheless, just as we say fhat a thing is red, before 
the red aspect is given, so we say that the electron has position, 
before the particular position is given If the momentum is deter- 
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minate, we cannot say before tbe observation that the electron is 
at a particular position The measurement creates the specific 
position 

Thus we can use the particle picture with limitations. The wave 
picture furnishes a graphical representation of the wave function 
which determines the probability of occurrence of the electron in 
a specific position Thus, in the quantum theory the electron may 
be visualized with the help of the images of particles and waves. 

In view of the length of this paper I must forego an extended 
summary I hope, however, that I have indicated the importance 
of the concept of possibility in definitions of fundamental con- 
cepts of science and philosophy A realistic philosophy provides an 
ontological status or ground for possibility In a positivistic theory 
reality itself is defined in terms of possibility According to posi- 
tivism the meaning of possibility is exhausted in compatibility with 
specific conditions or laws That a specific event is possible, means 
that if specific conditions are realized the event wiU occur. Thus 
the meaning of the law and the possibility of the event which is 
determined by the law are expressed by a conditional judgment. 

The positivistic theory of possibility ignores many problems 
which have been considered fundamental in philosophy. The 
theory is attractive, however, in that it is a direct expression of ex- 
perience. Thus the positivistic theory of possibility is fundamental 
in an empirical philosophy of science 
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I P ANYONE MENTIONS possiBiuTT I do not know what he means 
until he qualifies the noun by some adjective To make himself 
intelligible to me, he must qualify possibility as logical or em- 
pirical or physical or practical or psychological or in some other 
way Bach qualification suggests a context m which possibility ac- 
quires a definite sense and use For instance, if logical possibility is 
tantamount to coneeivability, the ability to think without contra- 
diction does not determine what is possible outside the realm of con- 
ceptions Mathematical infinities, eategoiical imperatives, concrete 
universals, angelic souls, celestial cities, these and like conceptions 
are certainly not beyond the power of human thought, though pos- 
sible m intellectu, their possibility m re is another matter The 
possibilities open to thought seem unbounded but we must look for 
them in that context alone in which thinking occurs By merely 
taking thought we are unable to decide what is possible in nature 
or experience The most incorrigible rationalists will admit that 
freedom from contradiction cannot by itself guarantee the physical 
possibility of an earthquake, the psychological possibility of a 
crime, the biological possibility of immortality, the economic pos- 
sibility of balancing national budgets, the legal possibility of con- 
trolling the liquor traffic, the political possibility of changmg an 
acquisitive society into a functional one, the religious possibility 
of worshiping an emergent deity The point hardly needs stress- 
ing that such possibilities are quite distinct from those which we 
qualify by the adjective “logical.” The conditions requisite for 
eonceivability specify but one class of possibility. There are oth'er 
classes And each depends upon those conditions which determine 
the nature and extent of the particular context to which it is re- 
lated. Unqualified possibility, possibility uberhaupt, I regard as 
altogether meaningless We may distinguish sundry types of quali- 
fied possibility, the qualification being supplied by the different 
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contextual situations from wliieh ■we abstract them, and, as long as 
these contextual situations remain specific, the possibilities they 
entail must be iieued as enjoying equal specificity 

I am in the habit of expiessing the distinction between the un- 
qualified and the qualified bj' setting in opposition the words “as 
such” and “such as ” It is an old storj’ that philosophers are bent 
upon the “as such” — ^being as such, knowledge as such, truth as 
such But without illustrative samples such as those which differ- 
ent contexts supply, general concepts have no denotation The re- 
sult IS either neglect of all context oi exaggeiatioii of some particu- 
lar context We are in danger of treating a general concept as a 
pure and absolute notion, one not deni'ed from concrete and de- 
notable things and events, or else we have the tendency to endow 
with generalitj' a concept exemplified by eharaeteristic objects and 
occurrences drawn from certain specific fields We confidently ex- 
pect any “such as” to conform to what we define abstractly to be the 
“as such7’ or u e grossly mistake for the “a.s such” what is merely a 
selected “such as ” Possibility, 'we shall soon see, is an example of 
this Either we tend to de-contextuahze the concept, holding it to be 
universally applicable, or we siirieptitiously substitute for its gen- 
eral import what is tiue only under the limiting conditions of a 
given context The temptation is great to construct the notion of 
possibility as such, one under which all conceivable possibilities 
might be subsumed, the temptation is eijually gieat to select as 
model a special type of possibility, such as the logical or the psycho- 
logical or the physical or the practical, and draw to its scale every 
other type It will be the task of tins essay to impugn both these 
tendencies I shall show that there can be no possibility as such and 
that possibilities such as various contexts imply are irreducible to 
each other 

But before I embark upon my task I should like to enter a caveat 
against the use of possibility as substantive, as if it stood for some 
ens in potentm, some independent entity or being, concerning which 
we must ask where it has its abode, and in what manner it dwells 
there If one possibility is said to be “logical” because its concep- 
tion involves no contradiction, and another is spoken of as “phys- 
ical” because its occurrence is compatible with the laws of nature, 
where is the one when not conceived and the other before it has 
happened * What kind of thing is that which only may be ? How 
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confront an object whose capacity for being is the only being it 
has* These queries are familiar The preceding papers in this vol- 
ume have all, in one form or another, raised the question of the 
ontological status of possibility Mr Lenzen, in particular, has 
alluded to dilferent theories bent upon reifying the possible by in- 
vesting it either with existence or with subsistence These theories, 
so ably sketched by him, all assume that an ens in potentia is a veri- 
table ens The assumption, whatever the epistemologicM and meta- 
physical motives behind it, owes not a little of its plausibility to 
the linguistic expedient of turning an adjective into a substantive 
There is nothing which discourse cannot transform into an entity 
by making it the subject of an attributive or relational judgment. 
Possibility IS nothing but a substantivized predicate Capacity for 
being, and this is all the predicate signifies if we adhere to its etymo- 
logical sense, cannot be endow ed u ith being without an initial self- 
contradiction Between being and capacity for being, the distinc- 
tion must be drawn if the adjective possible is to have even a sem- 
blance of significance The only being which the possible enjoys is 
that of a term in discourse And anything which in discourse we 
dwell upon, anything which becomes a theme of analysis and de- 
scription, acquires in a trice the status of a sulistantival entity For 
adjectives when qualified bj' other adjectives inevitably assume a 
nonadjectival form Possibility is a substantive in form but an ad- 
jective in intention It is an absti act noun in the context of abstract 
discourse But it is difficult not to hypostatize into a full-fledged 
object a word capable of parading under the form of a substantive. 
Hence the leap from substantivization to hypostatization Here if 
anywhere Occam’s Eazor may be profitably employed That instru- 
ment IS remarkably efficient in decimating entities produced by 
discourse But it must be used with caution Wielded by an un- 
scrupulous barber, its sharp edge may cut off too many venerable 
beards The language of philosophy, shorn of hoary notions, is in 
danger of becoming jejune Besides, the habit of paring away en- 
tities seemingly otiose creates the illusion that nature is as clean- 
shaven as the intellectual system based upon the principle of par- 
simony Nevertheless, the endeavor to avoid reifying possibility is 
worth making The importance of the idea of possibility in the life 
of reason lies in the fact that it is not convertible into a “thing ” 

I intend to give to the term “possible” a sense strictly adjectival. 
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I shall devote my essay to the demonstration that “objects” may be 
described either as actual or as possible, the former if they have 
being, the latter if they aie onh' capable of being The “possible” 
designates, as I shall argue, not “being” but “capacity for being' 
latent in the actual ” Both these adjectives, actual and possible,-*- 
have elastic meanings, depending upon the criteria governing the 
use of the term “being” under specific conditions in different con- 
texts If sensible presence, for instance, conditions the being of 
an object, the object is actual if sensibly present, possible if it has 
the capacity to lieeome so present Or, if the standard for the being 
of an object is its inclusion in the system of bodies or events as in- 
terpreted bj’ the categories of physics, what is thus included merits 
the appellation of actual what is capable of being included there 
becomes possible Again, if the being of an object consists in the oc- 
currence of predicted consequences lesiilting from directed opera- 
tions, it IS actual when the expected consequences occur, possible 
when such consequences ai e view ed as capable of occurring Make 
the vastest generalization of all, and say that being is identical with 
thought, then an object is actual if conceived and possible if only 
conceivable Whatever being signifies — and its capacity for differ- 
ent significations makes possible different theoiies of being — that 
which IS said to have being, in the specific sense in which the crucial 
term is employed, is actual, and that which may be, in the same con- 
text where the actual is, becomes jiossible The definiteness of the 
adjective possible thus lests upon two considerations In the first 
place, it must refer to a context wdiei e something is actual, for it 
is only in such a context that the distinction can be made between 
what IS and what may be How, for instance, can we speak of a sen- 
sation or a stimulus as possilile unless in nature or behavior it re- 
semble the sensations and stimuli that ai e actual ^ As Mr Church 
has shown (in connection with judgments that differ in modality) 
actual and possible objects cannot pieseiit a diffeience in “essence ” 
A possibly hot sensation or stimulus must be, in “hotness,” similar 
to or identical with that exemplified by an actually hot sensation 
or stimulus Impossible are precisely such experiences or events as 
are incommensurable with their actual prototypes In the second 
place, however, what is actual varies from context to context What 
IS actual in the context of sensations, for example, differs from that 
which IS actual in the context of stimuli The manner of being 
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which IS ascribed to tlie feeling of heat is not the same as that 
imputed to the heat of the fire And if one theory of being succeeds 
in defining what is actual in all contevts, we may oppose to it an- 
other theory proffering a totally different definition Anyway, we 
are obliged to recognize variation in the meaning of the actual, 
either with respect to the particular situations in which it is an 
ontological predicate or with respect to the rival hypotheses in 
which that predicate is generalized in incomparable ways 

To some extent I have already stated my thesis, namely, that 
whatever the actual means, and however heterogeneous the con- 
texts in which it appears, the actual is prior to the possible as its 
source and fulcrum For this geiieial position I shall now proceed 
to sketch in detail the argument 

Consider first of all the strange equivocation attending the ad- 
jective possible I take for granted that a teim is meaningless if we 
are unable to contrast it with its opposite What is the opposite of 
the possible ” Is it the actual or is it the impossible * In some curious 
manner, the possible is in opposition to both Of the possible we can 
neither say that it is nor that it cannot be For example, I may die 
from pneumonia at any time It is an occurience that has not oc- 
curred, for I am still alive, and my lungs are unimpaired, and in 
this sense my demise is nonactual, but my lungs are capable of be- 
coming inflamed past cure, hence an untimely end from pneumonia 
I can never rule out as impossible The example, I think, is typical. 
However we explain the eventual, whatever conditions or causes or 
reasons we invoke for it, when we describe it as possible we mark it 
off from the actual on the one hand and from the impossible on the 
other Nor is this peculiar to events Anything characterized as 
possible — a non-Euclidean geometry, an infinite collection, a uni- 
versal reason — must have the same double contrast to the actual 
and the impossible, for we should not speak of it as possible if it 
were actual, and we could foim no conception of it if it were impos- 
sible Without this dual contrast the adjective possible becomes a 
gratuitous impertinence. Things are either actual or impossible 
There is no other alternative. 

The adjective possible, if we are to use it at all, must be employed 
in a hybrid sense It is essentially epicene It designates something 
which IS neither fish nor fowl What we think of as possible falls, 
as it were, between two stools; it is neither actual nor precluded 
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from becoming actual But the mongrel character of the possible 
gives rise to seiious ambiguities For we maj’- emphasize either its 
opposition or its affinity to the actual If the former, the distinction 
between the possible and the impossible becomes attenuated, for 
the impossible, too, is nonactual To describe something as meiely 
or only possible, w ith the accent falling on the adverb, is to exclude 
it definitely from tlie realm of the actual And if w e lay stress on its 
kinship with the actual, the possible becomes virtually actual, for 
to speak of something as i eally or genuinely possible — and here too 
the adverb is important — is to make another distinction w ithout a 
difference What is really or genuinely possible is the aetual just 
around the corner This, of course, is the fate of every term which 
IS amphibolic It may be made to hold with the hare or run with 
the hounds 

This IS not satisfaetoiy We cannot allow the possible to have one 
foot in the aetual and the other in the nonaetual One foot must be 
amputated But on which is the surgical operation tobeperformed ? 
To sever the possible fiom the aetual is to merge it with the im- 
possible To an inveterate dialectician such a radical expedient 
would not be lepugnant If the possible is the nonactual, how could 
it differ from the impossible, which is likewise nonaetual’’ I am 
reminded of the shreivd remark by Tweedledee “If it was so, it 
might be, and if it were so, it would be but as it isn't, it ain’t 
That’s logic ” That’s logic indeed ' The possible and the impossible, 
both falling outside the actual, must disappear into each other, if 
the law of the excluded middle is not to be impugned Wliat isn’t 
simply ain’t The operation is successful but the patient has died 
Nothing whatsoever is any longer possible What I falsely deem to 
be so, an earthquake in California wise leadership in Washington, 
a new economic order in the world, lying as it does in the sphere of 
the nonactual, might just as well be dubbed impossible, since the 
actual and the nonactual are contradictories, and no middle ground 
between them can be logically admitted Impossible, too, is my fu- 
ture death, if the predicate nonactual may be legitimately applied 
to it Thus may dialectic assure me of life everlasting. Clearly, such 
a view which turns the possible into its opposite, is a desperate 
tour de force The law of the excluded middle may effectually jet- 
tison an inconvenient adjective, but in doing so it comes close to 
verging upon nonsense No dialectic can make me believe that a 
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future event or a conceivable state of affairs is impossible because 
nonactual Between the possible and the impossible the line must be 
sharply drawn if all good sense and all sound science are not to go 
by the board 

What we must do is to cut off the other foot. This alternative 
operation has the effect of establishing an intimate relation be- 
tween the actual and the possible What is possible can never 
coalesce with the impossible precisely because it “communicates” 
with the actual But here two views are open to us Either adjec- 
tive may be endowed with priority What is actual may be derived 
from the possible or what is possible from the actual In order to 
defend the latter view I must show why I regard the former as 
untenable 

The contention, such as Leibniz advanced, concerning the prior- 
ity of the possible over the actual, is familiar The actual world, as 
Leibniz held, was selected by God out of an infinite number of pos- 
sible worlds open to God to create The world we call actual might 
have been otherwise, that in fact it is not otherwise must be attrib- 
uted to the choice which God made among the many possible worlds 
known to him in advance of creation And since God’s choice was 
determined by his goodness, a better world than the actual must be 
rejected as inconceivable If God could have conceived a better 
world he would have been under moial compulsion to create it. 
Since God had present to his mind countless possibles, we must 
conclude, relying upon his ivisdom, that he chose to make actual the 
best of all possible worlds 

This speculative hypothesis may be challenged on various grounds. 
For one thing, it presupposes cognitive intimacy with God and his 
ways Great indeed must be our knowledge of God to reconstruct 
his primeval state of mind in the presence of a galaxy of possible 
worlds If we disclaim knowledge of God, after the manner of 
Kant, we render worthless the assertion that the actual world re- 
sulted from a deliberate choice among mere possibles. For another 
thing, the hypothesis presupposes that the actual world is a single 
entity about which we can make valid judgments. Here, again, if 
we foUow Kant, and take seriously his antinomies, we may repu- 
diate any theory whose object is the totality of aU phenomena. And 
as for the optimism involved m the relation of the actual to the 
possible, who could not on a priori grounds reach the opposite con- 
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elusion? Imagine a diabolical Creator whose task it was to produce 
the worst of all possible worlds It would take but little ingenuity 
to prove that the actual world is in conformitj' with that design 
And unfortunately, the rational proof could be strongly buttressed 
with empirical evidence 

"With all this I am not concerned "What I wish to show is merely 
that the priority of the possible is a principle that Leibniz could not 
seriously defend as universal Either he must posit something 
actual as prior in violation of the piinciple or the principle will 
give us so many possililes that we shall suffei from an embarrass- 
ment of riches The principle of Leibniz resembles the magic for- 
mula which plays so much havoc in the Sorcerer’s Apprentice of 
Goethe A competent magician is reepm cd to control a principle 
which, if not checked, n ould aiitomaiically keep on producing pos- 
sibles For the actual world, according to Leibniz, resulted from 
the choice which God made fiom all the ]iosBible woilds piesent to 
his mind The world was merely possible before God elected to 
make it actual Yet prior to all the possilile norlds the theological 
fable assumes as actual the mind of tlie Creator surveying and ap- 
praising them Actual was God But this actual God. once we sup- 
pose that whatever is actual is the result of a choice among pos- 
sibles, must be likewise regarded as the best possible God chosen 
from an infinite number 1)3- a higliei divine being And that higher 
being, b3' the same token could not he actual unless preferred b3* 
a still higher being, and so on ad infinitum n ith a vengeance ' This 
follows ineluctabh’ if we extend iinnersa]l3’ tlie principle that the 
actual IS a created possible ^^13^ did Leibniz limit the application 
of his principle ^ Why did he not deduce an actual God from all the 
possible gods hs' the same mode of reasoning which induced him to 
derive the actual world from all the possible worlds ’ His imagina- 
tion wa,s certair]3' not inadequate for the task Apai t from religious 
scruples, for Leibniz was not unorthodox, the bugbear of an in- 
finite regress stared him in the face In the presence of an infinite 
regress the rationalist invariably experiences vexation of spirit; 
he shrinks from it as if it were poison, preferring to set an arbi- 
trary limit to the extension of his principles brandished as “uni- 
versal ” To avoid an infinite regress we ar3 asked by Leibniz to take 
with a giain of salt his assertion that the possible is universally 
prior to the actual, the validity of the assertion rests upon our 
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willingness to make an exception of a particular actual But if we 
refuse to do this, and accept liis principle as truly or strictly uni- 
versal, then anything aetnal, he it a woild or be it a god, must be 
interpreted as having its origin m the possible If possible worlds, 
then possible gods and possible godheads and possible super-god- 
heads and so on, but if something actual is assumed as prior, then 
the possible loses at once its primordial status 

I have alluded to Leibniz, who m so many ways sought to estab- 
lish the priority of the possible, in order to disclose an inevitable 
dilemma The argument for the priority of the possible leads 
either to contradiction or to infinite i egress, to the former if it 
involves something actual as prior, to the latter if it is extended to 
everything actual If we disregaid the theological myth, and take 
seriously Leibniz’ argument drawn from the human level, the diffi- 
culty IS no less apparent It is true that thought can think what it 
pleases, save that which implies an absolute contradiction, and in 
this sense the field of the possible is wider than that of the actual 
But this by itself could not guarantee the prioiity of the possible, 
it would only proie that the realm of thought is more extensive 
than the domain of fact The principle of “sufficient reason,” domi- 
nating the actual and legislating for it, is a principle derived from 
thought, we are thus assured in advance or a prion that the pos- 
sible revealed by thought is the genus of which the actual is a 
species It IS the theorj' that the actual must conform to principles 
having their origin in pure reason which furnishes the deduction 
for the piiority of the possible But heie, too, there is a dilemma 
It may be stated in this form The possible, which is by definition 
the thinkable, is meaningless unless we postulate some thinker 
capable of thinking it Is the thinker actual or possible? If an 
actual thinker is lequisite for thinking the possible, his priority 
contradicts the assertion that the possible is universally prior to the 
actual, the actuality of tlie thinker being the exception which dis- 
proves the rule. But if we assume that the possible is to be thought, 
not by an actual but only by a possible thinker, the thinker becomes 
one of the possibles, thinltable by another possible thinker, and so 
on ad infinitum The truth is that Leibniz could not eschew the ac- 
tual without reducing tojibsurdity his contention that the possible 
IS absolutely prior to it What relieves the contention of absurdity 
IS the surreptitious bestowal upon something actual of the illegiti- 
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mate privilege of primacy The paradox discerned is not peculiar to 
Leibniz In v liatcver form the same contention appears, something 
actual, I feel sure, lurks somew here in the Iiackgi-ound The possible, 
when completely abstracted from everj'thing actual, bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to the grin of the Cheshire cat without the cat 

Those intent upon maintainmg the piioiity of the possible must 
in the end run up against something actual as pi imordial Why not 
admit openly what we are obliged to concede clandestinely * The 
possible, as I see it, in order not to become synonymous with its 
antonym, must spring from the actual and must be capable of re- 
turning to the actual For that 11111011 can neither originate nor 
terminate in the actual is precisely what we understand by the 
impossible 

The roots of the possible are in the actual Consider at random a 
few uses of the term possible If we look upon the possible as the 
conceivable, we tacitly assume actual minds capable of conceiving 
it, for a conception no actual mind could entertain we do not hesi- 
tate to reject as impossible Is the possible the perceptible 1 Here, 
too, the reference must he to actual minds, the impossible being 
what no actual percipient could ever encounter If we regard the 
possible as the inferable, we at once relate it to the actual, for no 
inference can take place unless it proceed from an actually ob- 
served event or an actually conceived theme, and that which could 
neither induce nor consummate an actual process of inference we 
should be obliged to throw out of court as impossible Is the possible 
an event capable of occurring’ We must think of it as conforming 
to the conditions and laws governing actual occurrences, for an 
impossible event would be teratogenic, one incompatible with the 
modes of genesis and ways of action typified by phenomena pre- 
empted as actual 111 the different contexts of the natural sciences 
We may define the possible as we choose, but we cannot eradicate 
the actual from our definition They leckon ill who leave it out 
Without reference to the actual as the fons et origo of the possible, 
the possible simply coalesces with the impossible. 

Nor IS the actual merely the source of the possible The actual is 
also its ultimate goal. We must envisage the possible as a prospec- 
tive actual, and in this again it differs radically from the impos- 
sible What we believe to be impossible, whatever our grounds for 
so believing, falls outside the pale of the actual It is something 
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which we assume can never be Its fate is sealed We discard it as 
unrealizable Of the possible, however, we only think as unrealized. 
Although it is unrealized, and in this sense not yet actual, we have 
no scruple in feigning the possible as eventually actual This tend- 
ency to feign IS inexpungible from its notion What we designate 
as possible becomes projected on the scieen of the actual The con- 
ceivable, for instance, is what the actual would be if it could be 
made responsive to the demands of pure reason. Metaphysicians 
have had little difficulty in reconstructing the actual in conformity 
with their supposititious conceptions What we conceive is actual 
in a putative sense The perceptible, if this be the meaning of the 
possible, is what the actual would be encountered as being in the 
presence of imagined percipients Apart from Kant’s doctrine, in 
which the possible is but the actual anticipated, we have the cognate 
and simpler theory of Mill under the name of “permanent possi- 
bility of sensations ’’ And no other view of the possible can avoid 
thinking of it as a foreshadowing or prefiguration of the actual. 
The inferable is the actual as inference predicts it, and what may 
occur IS an actual occurrence in prospect Neither science nor 
morals can dispense with the possible as the hypothetically actual. 
It IS the destiny of the possible, in any of its uses, and in all, to be 
conceived as an emergent actual It frequently does emerge as 
actual, and then its manifest destiny is fulfilled, but even though 
frustration be its lot, the possible is always what under different 
circumstances might have been realized What might have been, 
for a speculative mind, is as significant as what is or what may be 
The possible, though unrealized, must always be endowed with the 
prerogative of being realizable And if for any reason it cannot be 
so endowed, the possible can no longer be contrasted with the 
impossible 

The notion of the actual is thus prior to that of the possible, for 
without the actual as its basis and fruition, the possible vanishes 
into its antonym — a paradox to be eschewed in the interest of sane 
thought and practice Since the possible so easily shades into its 
opposite if not thought of as imbedded m the actual, we must give 
it a name which will readily suggest its local habitation. Accord- 
ingly, I venture to designate the possible as the coactual The fol- 
lowing elucidations will show, I hope, that the new term is more 
than a convenience m locution 
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The new term makes explicit what the possible always implies, 
namely, relativit}" to the actual If we could agree to use the word 
possible in its etymological sense, a new name for it would not be 
required "WTiat I mean by the coactual is what the actual is capable 
of being Capacity to realize alternative potencies or tendencies is 
an mtegral part of the actual Capacity is immanent and not tran- 
scendent It IS the immanence of capacity winch enables ns to speak 
of the possible and the actual as “cohabiting” together in the same 
context tif I may be allowed to play upon a woid) Ilere, for ex- 
ample, IS a piece of sugar in its solid state To think of sugar as 
soluble IS to regal d as eoactual w ith its solid state a quite different 
State which it is capable of realizmsr Solubility, m this example, 
is a possible alwa 5 -s eopresent w ith actual solidity How and why 
it IS so copresent I do not know until I consult .science and ulti- 
mately some type of metaphysics But neither science nor meta- 
physics can remove a capacity from the thing in which it inheres 
A capacity is w'hat a thing has, and so far as its being is qualified 
by its characteis and relations the chaiacters and relations it is 
capable of displaying belong to its nature as much as those which it 
actually makes manifest When sugar appears as solid, its capacity 
to be dissolved is immanent in it although eventual dissolution be 
indefinitely deferred Here a possible state is clearly coactual with 
an actual state What holds of sugar holds of anj thing and every- 
thing having capacity I\Iy capacity to die is immanent in niy vital 
functions as much as .solulnlity is immanent in the present solid 
state of a substance However I circumscribe mj own actuality, so 
far as I mclude in it vhat I am capable of being and doing, the 
capacity to die belongs to me no less than the capacity to speculate 
on the problem of possibility Puiely ^e^bal is the dialectic which 
can find no middle ground between the actual and the nonactual 
The possible state which I call my death, like the possible dissolu- 
tion of a solid thmg, is neither actual nor non actual It is coactual 
It has not occurred but it is capable of occurring Media, vita in 
morte sumus Capacity, I believe, is a sort of middle term between 
the actual and the possible The possible is a visioned actual the 
nature of which is determined by the capacity lurking in the actual. 
Wheneser I think of the possible, such a® the conceivable, the per- 
ceptible the inferable, the oceurrable, I envisage somethmg event- 
ual — an eventual conception or perception or infeience or occur- 
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pence — ^resulting from a liberated capacity immanent in the actual 
The imminence of the eventual, near or remote, which distinguishes 
the possible f 1 om the impossible, is determined by the immanence of 
the capacity conditioning it, the relation of the imminent to the im- 
manent, a relation that defines the exact status of the possible, pre- 
vents us from designating the possible either as actual or as non- 
actual The impending, though manifestly not actual, is coactual, 
because of the capacity latent in the actual which adumbrates its 
essence and behavior 

I am not unmindful that Mr Adams has with much acumen dis- 
tinguished alternatives from tendencies and both from capacities 
Alternatives and tendencies, I hold, presuppose capacities With- 
out arguing the point, and accepting as valid the distinctions 
drawn by Mr Adams, what I wish to urge is that alternatives and 
tendencies are likewise relative to actual situations, as the illus- 
trations evoked by him sufficiently show, and that apart from such 
situations no meaning can be attached to them What are alterna- 
tives, and where do they dwell? Theie are, of course, no alterna- 
tives as such, and they do not exist or subsist in splendid isolation 
Alternatives are divergent ways in which actual minds or actual 
things may move or function or may be made to move or to func- 
tion AVliat these divergent ways are depends upon the contexts 
to which they are pertinent Thus, in one context we may speak of 
alternative hypotheses or conceptions, in another of alternative 
interests or piactices, m still another of alternative movements or 
effects Whatever the contexts, alternatives are imminent even- 
tualities conditioned by diveigent capacities immanent in the ac- 
tual They are as immanent as a capacity assumed to have no rivals 
I suppose, to revert to mj' foiiner illustration, that to my eventual 
death there is no alternative, but in the manner of my dying I can 
contemplate various alternatives, each connected with the vicissi- 
tudes and conditions to which my organism is subject, and each, 
therefore, coactual with my actual life, provided I am able to relate 
it to a separate and specific capacity. That is why I feel concern 
if any part of my body is diseased or exposed to danger I do not 
know when and where the blow may strike me I am vulnerable m 
sundry ways, and it is vulnerability — a multifarious capacity — 
which makes alternative forms of death coactual The situation is 
the same whenever alternatives present themselves they are due to 
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capacities immanent in actual contexts, each coactual with the con- 
texts, and each capable of becoming actual in them I frankly do 
not know what alternatives die that can neither originate nor ter- 
minate in actual contexts (of which thought or discour.se is a par- 
ticular species) What is true of alternatives is so obviously true of 
tendencies that the point needs no stressing What are tendencies 
if not relative to contexts in which they are incorporated i Where 
are they apart from actual objects or situations capable of mani- 
festing them ^ Something tends m this direction or that because of 
some inherent capacity Wliatever be the differentia of tendencies, 
they are a species of imminent eventualities determined by im- 
manent capacities They are eoactual vith the actual 

The term eoactual, by which I designate the possible, suggests 
further that the possible is always an alternative actual Whatever 
any actual is, we may compare or contrast it with the actual that it 
IS capable of being Even if I relate the possible to a single capacity, 
the possible state of a thing is the alternative of its actual state 
Sugar IS soluble When present as solid, its solubility is not actual 
but possible And because sugar is capable of being dissolved, I 
regard its solubility as coactual wuth its solidity But the capacity 
of sugar to be dissolved foreshadows an eventual state competing 
with its actual solid state The eoactual, being the rival of the 
actual, may become the actual, and when it does, an alternative has 
triumphed and taken possession of the field The example, though 
simple, IS typical When we consider situations more complex, the 
status of the possible remains the same My nature, for example, is 
undoubtedly more complicated than that of a piece of sugar Yet, 
if I distinguish between what I am and what I might have been or 
may be, I have a situation compai’able to that of actual solidity re- 
lated to coactual solubility Coactual with my actual interests and 
activities are other interests and activities for which I assume I 
have the capacity, when I think of all the possible professions or 
vocations I might have followed or may still pursue, I simply pro- 
ject in the past or in the future alternative ways of being actual. 
Alternative fashions of being actual, imagined or desired, haunt 
like ghosts the actual life I lead; and any of these, given a will and 
propitious circumstances, might have assumed or may yet assume 
substantial form. But, alas, these alternative modes of being actual, 
unlike the eventual dissolution of a solid thing, remain for the most 
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part unrealized ' This, however, has nothing to do with the case 
For the status of the eoactual is defined by an appropriate capacity 
in advance of its realization Coactual is not dissolution, but solu- 
bility Realization, if and when it occurs, transforms the coactual 
into the actual What has eventuated is no longer imminent The 
soul of the possible is not in eventuation but in the capacity for it, 
when such capacity is paralyzed the possible is what might have 
been, when still dormant the possible is what may be There is no 
avenue to the possible, either as a supposititious or as an impending 
alternative of the actual, save through discernment of capacity im- 
manent in the actual 

There is a saying that coming events cast their shadows before 
them The simile is beautiful but misleading The image of bodies 
attended by shadows is inapplicable to events that have not oc- 
curred The image is an apt one if we modify its sense. It is the 
actual which foreshadows the eventual Prior to eventuation, the 
eventual, however certain its imminence, is only what the actual 
portends, a portent, whatever its justification, is still a denizen in 
the realm of the impalpable One thing, for instance, is the actual 
dissolution of solid sugar, quite another thing is its capacity to be 
dissolved The shadow here, if we wish to retain the metaphor, is 
an alternative state which the solid substance casts before it, an 
alternative state imminent but not eventuated What is true of 
solubility when dissolution has not occurred, holds of everything 
said to be possible What is coaetual with the actual, a foretokened 
alternative actual, accompanies the actual like a shadow The meta- 
phor of a shadow is, of course, inadequate, for a shadow has not 
the ghost of a chance to be anything else Nevertheless, it suggests 
a constant companion attending a substance The omnipresent con- 
comitants of the actual, the possibles that it projects, are more than 
shadows, they signify ivliat might have or may become actual, 
actual in retrospect or prospect, always competing with the situa- 
tion which the French so significantly label as actueUe. Any situa- 
tion we regard as actuelle, be it economic or political or moral or 
physical, may be measured by what it is capable of being; what it is 
capable of being is coactual with its present nature, and upon this 
rests the hope or the fear tjiat the possible will become the eventual, 
replacing the actual now in vogue. 

But the term coactual, besides suggesting that the possible is 
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relative to the actual and an alternative of it, serves also to em- 
phasize the continuity of the possible and the actual It is not an 
eventual state, I must reiterate, which is immanent in an actual 
state, but only the capacity to realize an eventual state Accord- 
ingly, what 111 any context is possible, depending as it does upon 
the specific capacities latent in it, cannot be unrestricted Not 
everything is possible in every context We cannot milk a he-goat. 
We cannot wea\e a rope of sand By taking thought we are unable 
to add one cubit to our stature These assertions intimate that cer- 
tain eventualities are precluded simply because the capacities req- 
uisite for their realization are not present. The presence of specific 
capacities detei mines what in any given context has a chance of 
becommg eventual Without presupposing specific capacities, “all 
trees,” as Lucretius said, “might avail to bear all fruits ” It goes 
without saying that the relation between capacities and eventuali- 
ties involves causal factors, and that reliance upon causal factors 
rests ultimately upon unpioved and improvable postulates But 
this is another story How or why certain eventualities do or do not 
result from certain capacities constitutes a separate inquiry What 
I chiefly wish to lay stress upon is only this that eventualities, 
being but prospective or projected actualities, have no locus standi 
apart from the capacities present in the actualities that are given 
or assumed Hence the continuity between the actual and the pos- 
sible The possible is the imminent actual presaged by an immanent 
capacity, appropriate capacity in the actual is thus the sole cri- 
terion for the affirmation or denial of the eventual Let me illustrate 
this by a stock example Are round squares, those mock entities 
dear to philosophers, possible or not ? The question is meaningless 
if we do not specify the context where such objects are either 
capable or incapable of being In the context of physical things 
these objects are precluded from becoming eventual And why are 
they thus precluded ? Because, we must reply, the capacity for pro- 
ducing or manif estmg them is absent from the physical world which 
science considers actual The capacity to realize round squares 
is simply not immanent in the context with which physics is con- 
cerned, therefore their imminence is not coaetual with the actual 
world From the context of mathematics, ;these objects are likewise 
excluded either because the capacity is absent for their construction 
or demonstration or because the domain of mathematical entities 
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is incapable of harboring them without violating the principles 
governing that domain Here, again, round squares are impossible; 
they are not coactual with the world of objects which the mathe- 
matician designates as real or existent (in the special sense in which 
he employs these adjectives) And when a man tells me that round 
squares are possible because he can imagine or conceive them, what 
he reveals is just his peculiar ability Capacity to entertain objects 
which neither physics nor mathematics can tolerate is the only 
ground for endowing them with eoactuality Eound squares may 
indeed be possible in the context of a man’s fancy, and in that con- 
text alone regardless of the fact that another man would stigmatize 
such entities as monstrous The point is that what in any context 
IS deemed possible refers to a specific capacity as its condition sme 
qua lion Given the actual, and the determinate capacity inherent 
in it, and then, and then only, do alternatives to the actual arise, 
and these alternatives, though they maj”^ never be realized, are con- 
tinuous with the actual, provided the capacity to which they are 
related either permits or does not forbid their eventual realization 
What IS possible is thus relative to the actual, competing yet con- 
tinuous with it These three aspects the possible owes to its de- 
pendence upon tlie capacities possessed by the actual But the pos- 
sibles Avhich capacities foreshadow aie peculiar objects We can- 
not deny them actuality nor can we affirm it of them They are like 
unborn children that parents could produce Prospective ehildren 
are subject to the same conditions of generation as actual ones, 
and when these conditions are present their eventual appearance is 
not precluded Many a man orders his life in view of the possible 
hens to his name or fortune And when one speaks of future popu- 
lations, as statesmen and economists aie wont to do, the reference is 
obviously to unboin souls whose claim to possibility is based upon 
nothing else than the capacity for creating them pertaining to 
actual men and uomen Here the possible is the unborn but the 
generable Elsewhere, too, this is what the possible means. It is 
always somethmg unborn or unrealized but considered generable 
or realizable Every possibility, foretokened as it is by capacity, is 
(if I may vary the metaphor) a sort of promissory note of which 
we can say that it may but not that it will be redeemed To be or 
not to be actual — this momentous alternative defines its true status. 
And like a promise, even when honored in the breach, the possible 
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is such a concomitant of the actual that the designation of it as 
coaetual seems not inappropriate 

■Por me, then, the problem about the possible is ultimately a 
problem about the actual. What is the actual, and what are its 
capacities f Until we essay an answer to this question, u e are un- 
able to determine the nature of the possible or to trace its limits 
If, as I hold, the possible is a concomitant of the actual, and nothing 
anart from it, the notion of the possible must vary with the notion 
of the actual The context in which the actual is constricted will 
provide little or no room for the possible Where the actual is ple- 
thoric, the possible will be correspondingly profuse The range 
and scope of the actual dictate the range and scope of the possible 

This may be readi^' exemplified by a brief mention of two ex- 
treme views of the actual — the infinitesimal and the infinite 

The infinitesimal theory is that uhieli identifies the actual with 
the deliverance of the specious present How can that deliverance 
suffer anything iiossible to be its concomitant In the “solipsism of 
the present moment,” to use Mi Santayana’s expression, the pos- 
sible has little place or rele% aney Wliat is immediately given here 
and now is absolute in its actuality vouchsafing nothing else and 
nothing more than its own solitaiy appearance If the actual co- 
incides with the content of a single intuition, how absurd to ]oin to 
it as coactual what it might be to another intuition or what it may 
consort with in an extei nal medium ' Its total actuality is exhausted 
in its occupancy of the momentary scene Yet, if we interpret the 
momentary scene as a “specious” present, as a minute tract of time, 
fading at one extreme and budding at the other the forward end 
of that tract may d la ) lyeiir be taken as the tiny region in which 
what was but imminent before becomes eventuated As long as the 
actual occupies a unit of time made up of two directions, coactual 
with it is what it IS capable of being in the impending part of the 
specious present So even in the specious present, if imbedded in its 
nature is an element of futurity, the coactual is yoked to the actual, 
however microscopic both the actual and the coactual are conceived 
to be 

At the opposite pole is the infinite theory, the one which so widens 
and expands the actual that it coalesces mth the “whole” nature of 
things The “total” nature of things, which is not an impossible con- 
ception, seeing that many philosophers are capable of entertaining 
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it, must obviously include all its capacities and therefore all un- 
realized possibilities Endless time, in which the “totality” of 
things is deployed, guarantees an inexhaustible supply of possibles, 
on the assumption that the possible prefigures the eventual, and 
that the eventual, though continuous with the present, always lies 
in the bosom of the still absent future It is beside the point to in- 
voke an omniscient being to whose consciousness the illimitable 
universe would appear as a tofum simul Such a being, though 
knowing in advance the fate of all the possibles, could not deprive 
them of their coactual character, if it is the destiny of possibles to 
be realized or not to be realized Leibniz, for instance, who endowed 
the Creator with the capacity to know and to create all possible 
worlds, was obliged to assign to the actual world a preactual status, 
the status of a possible to vhich actuality might not have accrued 
if it had not recommended itself as the best The Creator’s om- 
niscience, which presumably included the foreknowledge of his 
ultimate choice, did not prevent the chosen world prior to creation 
from trembling in the balance Time was when the actual world 
was coactual only And the worlds that the Creator did not create, 
but might have created, are they not on Leibniz’ hypothesis co- 
actual still’ They are eternally present as unexecuted plans in 
the imagination of the Supreme Monad The theory which reserves 
the term actual for the universe, whether or not an omniscient 
being IS presupposed for the knowledge of it, must needs postulate 
as concomitant with it the infinite possibles which in endless time 
may either become eventual or forever remain m the limbo of 
thwarted capacity 

Both these views, the infinitesimal and the infinite, show that the 
extent of the possible depends upon the extent of the actual In the 
least imaginable context, that of the specious present, little is pos- 
sible because the actual theie is so homeopathic The context of the 
universe, the greatest conceivable, is super-saturated with possi- 
bles, containing as it does mfinite capacities and endless tune m 
which to realize them I do not wish to make light of either alter- 
native Both are possible in my sense of the term, in the sense of 
reflecting the capacities of actual philosophers. But neither view 
enables us to locate the actual The specious present is truly spe- 
cious and the infinite universe is too inclusive In neither context 
IS the actual significant Reduced in scale to the twinklmg of an eye 
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in one and inflated without luiiit in the other, the actual becomes a 
term which is, strictly speaking, undenotable 

The actual which we can and do denote presupposes finite con- 
texts (if by finite we understand w'hat is neither infaiiite nor in- 
finitesniial) marked off from one another by frontiers however 
vague or tenuous The actual signifies nothing until we qualify it 
When it IS qualified, we know what to look for and where to find it 
Who can indicate objects that are actual without qualification 7 
Actuality as such is an empty word, the actuality that objects re- 
joice 111 IS earmarked, as it were, such as empirical, historical, phys- 
ical, mental actuality Their actuality, if I may say so, is idiomatic 
We must identify the locale of objects before we can either affirm 
or deny their actuality Suppose I am asked whether thoughts are 
actual To a question of this kind I for one should not know how 
to reply What thoughts, I must ask in turn, and in what context * 
If some thoughts are specified, what sort of actuality am I expected 
to ascribe to them ^ Tlie logical actuality of thoughts, by which I 
mean their consistency, is not the same as their psychological or 
historical actuality To Abiaham Lincoln, for example, a biogra- 
pher often attiiliutes thoughts that possess both logical coher- 
ence and psychological verisimilitude, but the historicity of these 
thoughts may be disputed either because documentary evidence 
for it is lacking or because no amount of such evidence can vouch 
for the accuracy of judgments concerning a man’s inner life A 
biographer, in feigning to reveal the “actual” thoughts of his 
subject, does not adhere to one set of assumptions and criteria, for 
in default of strictly historical evidence, he does not hesitate to 
avail himself of proofs which are either logical or psychological 
The matter is complicated But, clearly, thoughts cannot be looked 
upon as actual in unequivocal fashion Whether thoughts are ac- 
tual or not hinges upon the meaning we give to the crucial adjec- 
tive and upon the tests justifying its employment And is it other- 
wise with events or occurrences? Can we unambiguously speak of 
them as actual 7 Everything depends upon whether the events or 
occurrences meant are physical or mental or political or qualified 
in other ways Events actual in one context may be nonactual in 
others Dreams certainly happen We cannot deny them psycho- 
logical actuality Yet physics and history may safely extrude them 
from their domains The same is true of everything else judged to 
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be actual It can be so judged only with reference to a finite con- 
text And what we view as actual in a given situation involves as- 
sumptions and criteiia the validity of which does not extend be- 
yond the context where they are brought into play For example, 
the assumptions and criteria upon which the physicist depends 
for the determination of what he considers the actual are not the 
same as those invoked by the historian or the psychologist or the 
sociologist All this I take to be indisputable 

How many finite contexts are there? What is the relation be- 
tween them ’ Is each context siit generis? Or should we endow with 
primacy a chosen context, holding the others to be derivative? 
These questions are fundamental The answers to them define our 
metaphysical loyalties In the typical ontologies we shall find the 
ineluctable dilemma between pluralism and monism either au- 
tonomy of diverse contexts or hegemony of one over the rest The 
pluralist does not find multiplicity disconcerting; the super-syn- 
thesis of the “many” into the “one” seems to him a work of super- 
erogation The actual specified in one context he refuses to trans- 
late in the terms of another Plural sovereignty is a principle that 
he does not view with horror What he finds repugnant is the mono- 
latry of the monist For such monolatry cannot avoid begging the 
question of piioritj'^ The principle of reduction, which dominates 
the monist, is useless until a choice is made of that context to which 
all the other contexts may be reduced But the choice of such a con- 
text appears arbitrary If this were not so. we should not have the 
perennial strife of ontological systems, each selecting as prior a 
finite context in which the actual enjoys a specific meaning, such as 
the logical or empirical or physical or psychological, and then 
drawing to its scale whatever is found to be actual in every other 
context But I need not expatiate here on the question of priority. 
I have dealt with it at length on previous occasions I can only re- 
peat what I have said so often Allow me to choose any context as 
prior, and permit me to interpret its priority m the terms of a par- 
ticular ontology, and I wiU undertake to show how every other 
context may be made ancillary to it 
But not being monolatrous, I have no desire to seek for a single 
and all inclusive context. I am willing to accept as irreducible a 
plurality of finite contexts in each of which the actual has a definite 
significance in relation to special assumptions and criteria. The 
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discernment of these contexts is the task of philosophic analysis, 
and the interpretation of their scope and concatenation is the work 
of philosophic criticism Contexts, though distinct, are not unre- 
lated Mathematics and history, for example, aie certainly irre- 
ducible to each other, yet mathematics may become the subject- 
matter of history, when its genesis and development are topics of 
inquiry, and historical events may be viewed as amenable to numer- 
ical determination In spite of the mutual accommodation of con- 
texts, what IS actual in each remains indefeasible One thing is the 
logical actuality of Euclidean geometry which I take to be its 
validity, another thing is its histoiieal actuality, vhen considered 
as an event in Greek culture And few, I suppose, would be rash 
enough to think of history as a branch of mathematics because 
numbers may or must be employed in the description of occur- 
rences The same is true of other distinguishable contexts Physics 
and psychology, though likewise in mutual coaptation — for other- 
wise the tvo could not be so completely fused or confused either 
d la Berkeley or a la Vatson — ^represent contexts in which what is 
actual in one remains lueomniensui able with what is actual in the 
other No passion for unity can make me mistake the actuality of 
the mental act of perceiving for the actuality of the physical thing 
perceived, and vice versa AVliy should one kind of actual be ex- 
pected to displaj’ chaiacteristics peculiar to another? It is only 
monolatry, the worship of a single context, which leads to wanton 
denial or suppre.ssion of ei ei j’thing not lending itself to inclusion 
within the fi amework of a favored system of actuals 

The typical contexts in which the actual appears, such as dis- 
course, mind, experience, historj', nature, the philosopher does not 
make He finds them ready made and “going concerns ” “A philos- 
opher,” as Mr Santayana somewhere lemaiks, “is compelled to 
follow the maxim of epic poets and to plunge in medias res ” He can 
only discriminate and interpret the extant contexts in which the 
actual acquires different qualifications He has no access to the 
actual except through these contexts If he turns his back upon 
them, wishing to start de novo, the only context he may explore is 
the infinite«imal one of the specious present He may indeed choose 
not to forsake that context, preferring to abandon himself to skep- 
ticism or mysticism, either or both of which the identification of 
the actual with the immediate brings in its tram But a philosopher 
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who has some faith in the intellect and in things not immediately 
given finds his thirst for the actual nnquenched by the homeo- 
pathic dose of it which the specious present furnishes IIis escape 
from skepticism and mysticism lies in quaffing without scruple 
what finite contexts provide Metaphors aside, a philosopher who 
is aware that the equation of the actual with the immediate leads 
to an impasse, will take as basis for his criticism and construction 
the actuals such as the larger and diveise contexts supply and 
specify He may distinguish an irreducible number of them, and 
the recognition of their irredueibility will render him an adherent 
of pluralism Or he may arbitiarily invest with primacy one of the 
discerned contexts, yielding to the seductive power of the principle 
of reduction to establish his particular brand of monism At aU 
events, the actual is what it is qualified as being either in several 
contexts or in one chosen as privileged 

The relevance of all this to the possible is obvious What holds 
of the actual holds of the possible The possible, being the coactual, 
belongs to the context where the actual is The pluralist will ex- 
tend recognition to many types of possibles in accordance with the 
irreducible contexts that contain them as capacities The monist 
AVill acknowledge as “real” or “genuine” only those possibles which 
are involved in his cherished context This may be epitomized by 
the customary and important division of possibilities into real and 
unreal or (to use Mr Adams’ expressions) into genuine and spuri- 
ous ones What are unreal or spurios possibilities f From the mon- 
ist’s point of view, such possibilities are ultimately impossibilities, 
and they had better be called by that name For real or genuine are 
the possibles falling within the compass of a context selected as 
prior, the possibles in other contexts are either reducible or ir- 
redueilile to them, if reducible they at once become real or genuine, 
if irreducible nothing can save them from joining the ranks of 
absolute impossibilities The monist, because of his absolutism, is 
compelled to turn a useful distinction into a stark dichotomy. For 
his possibles are either real or unreal, but never both And by 
“unreal possibilities,” an expression which is redundant and self- 
contradictory, he means not possibilities at all but rather their 
antonyms For the pluralist there is a sense in which, in spite of 
the law of the excluded middle, possibles are at once real and un- 
real, depending upon the contexls to which they belong. This is not 
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surprising m the light of his use of the term “actual ” What he 
designates as actual is always relative to a finite context Is the 
other side of the moon actual’ Yes and no In the context of phys- 
ical things, both sides of the moon aie equally actual, in the con- 
text of perceptible objects, one side only is actual and the other is 
not Are secondary qualities actual ? Again the answer must be yes 
and no Actual in the context of perceptual experience, they are 
denied actuality in the context of classical physics These illustra- 
tions suggest that with reference to the actual there can be no 
dichotomy between the genuine and the spurious but only a distinc- 
tion in relation to different contexts No object is actual in all con- 
texts, the genuine here is the spurious there The possible as the 
coactual is as variable as the actual What is capable of being 
realised in one context may be ruled out as impossible from the 
standpoint of another If one is asked whether a thing is possible or 
not, the proper procedure is to demand mention of the context in 
which the thing is to be incorporated There is nothing for which 
possibility may not be claimed, proiuded some context admits it as 
coactual with the actual For the possible is but the actual in em- 
bryo lying in the womb of a context 
Everything concerning the possible thus hinges on the meaning 
of the actual The nature and scope of the latter determine the 
character and range of the former For the possible is that which 
has capacity to be actual This constitutes its sole meaning Any 
other view threatens to obliterate its distinction from the actual 
oil the one hand and from the impossible on the other In the end 
the concept of the possible remains epicene It is a concomitant of 
the actual and theiefoie distinct from the impossible, but since it 
IS only capable of being, the possible must be spoken of as the-not- 
yet-realized and thus as distinct from the actual The term co- 
actual, as a substitute for the term possible is perhaps misleading, 
since the accent falls rather on its positive than on its negative as- 
pect But this IS unavoidable in dealing with a concept so char- 
acteristically mongrel Science and practice warrant, however, a 
positive view of the possible Although the emphasis is positive, I 
must reiterate that the possible has no other habitat than the con- 
text in which the actual is definite and specific. The many contexts 
in control of the meaning of the actual justify a pluralistic theory 
of possibility I am led to recognize many kinds of possibles be- 
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cause I am bound to acknowledge finite contexts bearing witness 
to many kinds of actuals The crucial question ultimately turns 
upon the number and hierarchy of these finite contexts Here many 
hypotheses are possible, they all are capable of logical proof under 
the aegis of appropriate postulates or presuppositions. But the 
choice between them is quite another matter. According to my own 
hypothesis, verification of which belongs elsewhere, pragmatic con- 
siderations alone can establish the adequacy of any view regarding 
the order and connection of the finite contexts in which the actual 
and the possible cohabit together. 
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P ROFESSOR Adams stated m the opening lecture that genuine 
possibilities are extensions of the actual, and added the dark 
saying that such extensions implicate the real The present 
essay is concerned with genuine possibilities and thus with the ex- 
tending processes in which the possible is made actual Actualiza- 
tion requires performance, productive change, rearrangement, be- 
havior, or function in some context or other We begin from the 
limiting conditions of some specifiable context The craftsman be- 
gins to shape his wood into a set of chessmen but cannot possibly 
begin to shape it into a loaf of bread The actual is the actual of, 
for, with, by, in, some context of subject-matter, the actual of some 
specification, the actual in some respect It is possible to travel to 
London, but we can only actually begin to do so from our present 
situation If we are on the way it is not necessary to go back to the 
origin of the journey, or to inqiure how we got started in the first 
place, in order to get ahead Our possibilities are not discovered in 
our ancestors but in the going concerns even though these actual 
concerns were possibilities at a prior period The genuinely possible 
is a performable previous to being in performance or performed 
It IS from performance through a continuation of performance 
that the possible is eventually actual My first task is to examine 
the state of affairs called the actual as the basis of an empirical and 
naturalistic account of the possible 
Professor Loewenberg m his “Possibility and Context” estab- 
lishes the actual as a pluralism of contexts If we ask what a man is, 
we can reply in chemical, physiological, biological, psychological, or 
social terms The Mad Hatter is actually in the story by Lewis Car- 
roll, my heart is actually beating as I read these words, this is ac- 
tually the fifth lecture on possibility Unqualified possibility is said 
to be meaningless, and qualification yields a contextual statement. 

[ 108 ] 
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The actual, varying m meaning from context to context, is required 
for a discussion of the genuinely possible The impossible is defined 
as that which can neither arise nor terminate in the actual Thus 
the possible is said to be in communication with the actual, to be 
foreshadowed and prefignred in the actual, to be portended by the 
actual, to be coactual So far 1 foUow Professor Loewenberg in his 
argument that the genuinely possible is realized as an “emergent 
actual ” Tlie difficulties in the way of further empirical treatment 
appear in the statement that tlie possifile is a determinate capacity 
latent and imminent in the contextually actual The term “capac- 
ity” offers the via media between actual and possible, but if ca- 
pacity is hidden in latencj' and imminency, the portent of the possi- 
ble IS in an actual the prophecy of which is spoken after fulfillment 
We must know the determiiiateness of capacitj' if we are to speak 
of the possible as foresliadoiced and foietoleiied by the actual. 
Determinateness of capacity is specified as limiting conditions 
Limiting conditions that limit do so actually, that is, here and now 
in whatever field is under discussion For example, the castaway on 
a desert island finds that the limiting conditions of Ins environment 
do not permit him to exchange his coin for biead The conditions 
are contemporaneous and distributive They constitute this rather 
than some othei actual situation that might be specified Thus, 
limiting conditions appear to be another name for context If 
Robinson Crusoe is not to perish fiom hunger and thirst after find- 
ing himself cast upon the beach, he must enter upon some course 
of action We can say that the man and the environment imply this 
capacity for action , but since the man is alive and active within 
the immediate environment nothing need be provided as a condi- 
tion for going on with further action In Defoe’s story, each trip 
that Crusoe made to the wrecked ship resulted in a gain of tools and 
materials that widened the range of possibilities open to him in 
their utilization When Crusoe brought an ax to shore, the ax m 
hand had a capacity to cut, but this capacity was the ax in hand 
The cutting is a performable only actual in the tunes and places 
of performance We distinguish here between the dynamic and se- 
quential processes and the composition and arrangement of an in- 
dividual or a field If the latter is the context, the former is the 
history and I shall maintain that histones or performances are 
patent and explicit in the contextually actual 
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We can point to the actual but not to the possible The term ac- 
tual has a denotative reference to the being and having in experi- 
ence The latent and the imminent cannot be nor be poases.spd in ex- 
perience without contradicting their significance If performance is 
not actual it cannot be visited upon the actual from the future pos- 
sible nor will the future possible get realized if the actual is not 
capable of eventuating in what is considered to be a performable 
It is the future performable and not the past performed that chal- 
lenges an empirical account We can now say that it was only in a 
woild where flight was possible to men, that men have learned to 
fly Prior to the invention of air-machines there must have been a 
capacity in men and material for the actualization represented by 
the invention We can say “must have been” becanse such machines 
have actually been made How, then, did Leonardo da Vinci grap- 
ple with the notion of that which had never been actual before him 
and was not realized until long after his death ? In concerning him- 
self with the possibility of human flight, Leonardo studied actual 
flight in the bird and the bat Upon the basis of his knowledge of 
materials and machines, he constructed machines Flight, and man, 
and the conditions of making machines were all actual but the 
combination of a machine that would caiiy a man through the air 
was something to be realized Leonardo thus began with actual 
limitations, comparisons, and existent configurations We know 
that Leonardo was concerned with something genuinely possible, 
in a retrospective view from the actualized outcomes of his project 
What of the prospectively possible ’ On the desk I have a packet 
of carrot seeds to plant in the garden I know what to expect of 
these seeds if they grow, since I know what carrots are, and I 
further know that these aie cairot seeds It is only because seeds 
like these do grow that gardeners harvest a crop The actual seeds 
are possible carrots or have the potentiality to become carrots If 
we take the empirical position for better or worse we are obligated 
not only to say that the possible has no meaning except in connec- 
tion with the actual, but are furthermore not permitted to smuggle 
in any metaphysical third parties This means that no ontological 
ghosts are allowed to minister the seed to the plant under the name 
of germinal power, entelechy, or final cause These ghosts have an 
honorific past and are apt to haunt an unwary empiricist 

The seeds on my desk are only their actual present existence 
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They lack nothing to be actual If the meaning of the seed is what 
I can verify in respect to tlie objects before me, I can verify the 
present life and arrangement of the objects, but I do not see how I 
can now verify their future in nij’ garden In this sense it is mean- 
ingless to speak of whethei or not these seeds will be plants at some 
future time Also actual is my knowledge of matuie plants from 
previous or present experience and I know that such plants grow 
fioni seeds of tins kind Matured plants exert no obligation or com- 
pulsion over these seeds We discern the matured plants and com- 
pare them i\ itli seeds, but to attach priority to selected termina- 
tions and to lead this termination into the seed as its purpose is 
spiritual teleology We find such a doctrine maintained in the meta- 
physics of emanation, in which the higher in being and goodness is 
causative of the sublunai y, inferior regions Form is transcendent 
to its copies and to the coi ruptible matter which bears the imprint 
of the eternal signet We banish the operative end or final cause 
only to run tlie risk of the imminent vital form infolded within the 
mechanism of the seed If we treat the physical body as a Cartesian 
woild of geometrical extension, and if we regard this mechanical- 
ism as the last woi d on the actual constitution of phenomena, we 
may rush to a Leibnitzian rescue uith an antidote of vitalistic 
monads We thus neutialize the acidity of the mechanical system 
with the alkalinity of the Mtalistic The vitalistic cure would not 
be needed if the mechanistic system had not been swallowed with- 
out leservations When the actual is interpreted as exclusively 
mechanical, that is, as mere composition and an angement of parts 
w'lthout respect for productive change, an occasion is afforded for 
the intioduction of a vitalistic or energistic metaphj'sical prin- 
ciple When, on the contiary, the actual or existential world is 
mere flux and becoming, reality may be elected as a structure of 
eternal forms 

As Professor Dewey has pointed out, the separation of a first 
from a final event in the same process throws the emphasis away 
from the process to the first or the final phase. If seed and plant 
are regarded as two separate parts requiring some causative con- 
nection or foimal principle to get them together, the problem is one 
of logical treatment and not of natural process Deny such process 
as actually occurring and a logical treatment saves process with 
metaphysics or flatly denies its reality. In speaking of carrot seeds 
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and carrot plants we compare an earlier and later stage of similar 
process In comparison we recognize that the seed does not display 
the make-np of the plant This lack is nothing m the seed as a 
mysterious privation, for nothing is actually deprived to the seed if 
the other member of the comparison is removed The ehild is known 
to he father to the man because every adult was once a child. In the 
comparison, however, we are not pointing to the actualization of 
this seed or this child when we point to that plant and that adult 
The plant that this seed may become and the adult that this child 
may eventually be, are future events, eventuations of processes 
yet to come The lack of future process is no lack in present per- 
formance Without the comparison between earlier and later stages 
I should not be able to speak of what seed and child can become 
Without comparison I should have nothing to say about the deter- 
minate character of carrot seeds and children The potentiality 
attributed to the earlier stages in view of the later I shall call 
potentia Every student who enters school is a learner in potentia, 
meaning that in comparison with those who have learned he is seen 
to lack that which may be acqmred by himself No examination of 
student or master taken separately and immediately wiU reveal 
potentia as something latent in the former and fulfilled in the lat- 
ter The term as here used is not intended to stand for any priva- 
tion of actuality, or mysterious agency in the earlier in order that 
it may strive to become the later When we compare actual seeds 
and children with actual plants and adults we are not comparing 
the actual perfoimances of the earlier with their futures since 
their futures remain to be performed as an extension of the actual 
performances now going on 

Turning, then, to the actual performance of the seeds, we remark 
that time will tell what the outcome of planting these seeds will be. 
What the seeds may be is what they can be, but this “can be” exerts 
no compulsion If we know nothing about the seeds except the fact 
that they are seeds, what they can become will be fully evident in 
the course of their life-histories and not before. Bemembermg the 
beginning at a later time, I can see the ability of the beginning in 
respect to what has emerged. This is again a comparative statement 
but it also involves the recognition of productive change display- 
ing the sequenees of growth This condition of being in perform- 
ance I shall eall potestas I do not attaeh to the term the notion of 
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a separate agent or moving power There is no need to separate the 
composition and arrangement of the seed from the living of the 
seed, but if we do so, it is easy to fall into the notion of a living 
force inciting the seed f i oni within or shoving it from behind The 
potestas IS then ontological, an lulierent vitalistic impulsion which 
drives the actual into the future eventuation Where the matter 
which undergoes change is defined as inert, the form which makes 
the concrete individual is also the transformative principle which 
incites the process If one is an extreme realist the history of the 
seminal reasons is alread 5 - written in the ideas in the mind of God 
No entelechy is required in a contextual theory where seed and 
child are taken in performance Nothing more need be added by 
way of internal principle or final cause to get the individual to 
grow if he is a growing individual No agency is needed other than 
being an agent No ontological form is required since the individual 
exists in character in order to exist at all Why existence should 
be in character is not a question that needs answer in order that 
individuals be kiiomi to exist as thej* do Kipling tells us why the 
camel got his hump and the elephant his trunk, but one wonders 
what a camel and an elephant were when they were not the animals 
they are 

It IS needful for logical classification to separate the order re- 
vealed through and in events from the events, but there is no need 
of hypostatiziiig the logic In natural performance each individual 
is acting and being acted upon No one has ever shown the form of 
w'heat acting upon the gram to make it grow into a w'heat stalk 
No one has ever verified an inherent generative force inciting and 
directing the process from within Both explanations separate from 
the grain of w’heat its actual status as a living organism in order 
to explain how it can get out of its present into the future Where 
the grain of wheat is actually alive, in performance, it needs only 
that performance confined under favorable conditions to perform 
further No hypostatized concepts are required to say that this 
grain of wheat may become a loaf of bread, the loaf of bread may 
become flesh and blood, the flesh and the blood may speak. The 
futuie arrangements into which present events may enter do not 
lie in the future waiting for them to arrive; nor do they lie in the 
past as an inheritance acting from the past through the present 
Unrealized possibilities have no temporal priority, but when we 
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say that we consider the possibilities of seeds and children we have 
in mind plants and men These are noiitemporal conditions co- 
existing in comparison There is thus a coactiiality of comparison 
or the recognition of potenha The possible in this sense is coactual 
without being latent or imminent What has been called potestas 
turns out to be something actual as the condition of being in action, 
in performance, in production, in growth, in extending The out- 
comes of processes of productive change come out of the processes 
There would be no need to use the term potestas if we were usually 
in the habit of regarding process as actual The actual in context 
refers to the composite and distributed, the analyzed and syn- 
thesized The term potestas refers to the actual dynamic and se- 
quential character of existence Growing up and growing old do 
not take place in our past nor in the unlived tomorrows but in liv- 
ing through our bodies and environments 
Potestas as actual function can be destroyed by the destruction 
of the behaving individual I throw the packet of seeds on my 
desk into the fire and ask myself what has happened Certainly 
the arrangement and composition that made up the seeds has gone 
up in smoke In destroying the arrangement, I have also killed the 
performance of the seeds as seeds Granting that some of the seeds 
were alive, their performance might have continued under ap- 
propriate conditions to the future performable Since some seeds 
do not germinate and since not all that germinate mature, I can- 
not say that I have desti oyed what would necessarily have occurred 
if the seeds had been planted Nevertheless, in destroying the 
make-up of the seeds, I have also destroyed the living character 
Potestas as the actual present performance of an individual is a 
going on that goes on to the further development of the individual 
If those destroyed seeds were the last of their kind left on earth, 
the destruction of present performance is also the destruction of 
the possible or future performable A prospective eventuation can 
be killed in the present in context and performance Future grow- 
ing and future organization can be made impossible with the kill- 
mg of present organization and process Where the performable in 
the future is seen to depend upon the perseverance in being of 
present individuals, the latter’s destruction is fatal to the per- 
formable in the fate of the present performance 
Upon empirical grounds, then, when I specify the actual I do 
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so as context and potestas or performance The actual is, on one 
account, the contemporaneous, distiil)uti\e, structural, and com- 
posite It IS the order and organization of an event or process On 
the other account, function, process, sequential activity, and pro- 
ductive change are histones and goings on An individual in ar- 
rangement is alwa3’s at some stage or other in the history which it is 
making Beginnings and ends are equally actual when we are at a 
beginning or at an end Capacity is in the actual in the sense that 
the actual as context is also piocess or behavior The behavior dis- 
plays the arrangement or order, and the order or arrangement in 
an individual historj- is reordered and rearranged in behavior The 
behavior is not dedueible from the facts of composition or struc- 
ture taken at anj' given tune, or taken at the culmination of a 
process as an elliptical account of the historj’^ Function is never 
observed to take place except within some organization No priority 
of structuie over behavior, oi of behavior over structure, is m 
evidence in a concrete situation An ontology of forms lesults if the 
structure is established as piior or superior to behavior, a vitalism 
of force or power is implied when the matter or composition is sepa- 
rated from the processes in which it is rearranged 
A description in potentia separates one stage of a process from 
another but implies no priority of reality to the earlier or the later. 
To make such an implication is to run into ontological difficulties 
Potestas as pieviously used refers to the processes of productive 
change actually going on at eveiy moment, histones being made, 
things coming into and going out of existence as individuals The 
piesence of composition and structure enables us to expect, predict, 
and control in respect to the general conditions of individual be- 
havior, but this does not extend to the prediction of specific indi- 
viduals and specific careers These latter are fraught with con- 
tingency, subject to chance, liable to novelty and spontaneity The 
order of known connections does not remove contingency from the 
temporal successions characteristic of activity, even though such 
successions after performance are found to fall entirely within the 
known order Where we can specify the range of operation, as in 
classical mechanics, we can establish the connections in advance by 
saying if certain conditions then certain results 
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To speak of histones is to speak of beginning and ending, of 
means and ends A teleological description is both natural and 
moral or in terms of deliberate purpose In a world of lumber, tools, 
and benches, a carpenter can have the purpose of transforming a 
board into a bench What is possible as a performable is limited to 
what can be done with the wood, the tools, and in respect to the 
carpenter’s skill Purpose is only had where there is an intelligence, 
itself a history and also a historian Where expectation is absent, 
success and failure have no meaning Expectations and purposes 
are, as far as we know, dependent upon our having as well as being 
a history The tree is its own history but it does not grasp other his- 
tones than its own It does not compare itself at any stage of its 
growth with prior proceedings We distinguish, therefore, between 
the expectations and projects, the exercise of deliberate effort to- 
ward some goal and the outcomes of process, as they become evident 
to an observer Without memoiy we should not be able to compare 
earlier and later behaviors We observe that a spider’s web catches 
flies and thus serves to maintam the spider’s existence, but this re- 
quires no forethought in the spider It is not by taking thought 
that cells develop and trees bear fruit If adaptation to environ- 
ment is a kind of intelligence, trees show this intelligence, but this 
IS not intelligence used bg a. tree to direct its development 

A teleological view is in evidence when continuities and histories 
in nature are admitted as existential Existence in a mechanical ac- 
count does not displace teleological description The measure called 
for by a mechanical account is applicable to arrangement but not 
to the performance or potest as of the future performables Where 
individuals exist in character and the full character is admitted, 
the physical account is both structural and functional We do not 
need a metaphysical priority to existence of either mechanistic or 
vitalistic principles The meaning of existence in character is re- 
vealed both in respect to present composition and in respect to activ- 
ity going on A comparison in potentia between this child and that 
man is not a comparison of two levels of development unless the con- 
tinuity of development is accepted To deny such continuities to the 
existential state of affairs as concretely actual thrusts them either 
into an ontological status or into tlie subjectivism of a knower. 
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Our knowledge of past histones is fioin present evidence. As 
long as the explorations and interpretations of evidence are open 
to historian, paleontologist, archaeologist, anthropologist, and ge- 
ologist, the possibilities of the past for investigation are not ex- 
hausted After the earthquake m southern California it is impos- 
sible that the peisons who perished in the quake should not have 
perished, impossible, because they did in fact perish The inevit- 
ability or necessity of the consequence is not altered by any exami- 
nation of the antecedents no matter how careful An end already 
determined enables us to select numerous histones all leading con- 
tinuously up to the terminating event It does not enable us to alter 
the terminating event Performed events are regarded as possible 
when we place oui selves at some point prior to their occurrence 
and reinvoke the alternatives that miglit have been selected These 
alternatives are no longer selectable in the past They are possible 
if possible at all only to iiresent or future selecting If we could 
place ourselves in the body of some past saint or scamp, our career 
in his shoes would be exactly in his footsteps For that career to 
be altered, the past would have to be future, that is, it would have 
yet to be actualized out of all the possible careers In the play, 
“Berkeley Square ” the hero finds himself transported backward 
through time into the historj’ of an ancestor He has to marry the 
girl he doesn’t love, and she has to bear him a certain number of 
children A fateilistic world is a past without a choice of futures 
The paradox in the situation presented in the play hinges on the 
fact that the lived-through past has the specious character of ap- 
pearing as a future 

The past is known in the cumulations and continuances in the 
present and is thus subject to fuither piocedures The possibility 
excluded in irreversible time is the reperf orming of what is already 
performed as an individual’s life-history The existence of past 
notables is for us the sum total of the known evidence not excluding 
fresh evidence that may turn up If evidence is to turn up in the 
future it will have to be existing through the present to appear 
later Another battle might be fought at Waterloo, but the Water- 
loo of Napoleon is forever lost to that general. The mistakes of the 
past are made mistakes The continuity or surviving or persisting 
of things in existence is the evidence in the present for our knowl- 
edge and inferences in respect to the past Whatever genuine pos- 
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sibilities the past has are existent in the present if they are to be 
discoverable or eventuable in the future 

Histoiical inquiry suggests other eventuations than those which 
occurred A study of the conditions which are judged to have led 
up to the World War suggests that an alteration of the conditions 
might have averted the conflict A world court may possibly avert 
future catastrophes of this kind, it cannot possibly function to pre- 
vent the tragedies of the past Where we are concerned with his- 
tones, an instructive insight afforded by the past from present evi- 
dence has an effective moral only for the future which the present 
may realize Genuine possibilities in society are all those open for 
investigation and action from now on Any change in the sorry 
scheme of things is not a change entire but a change within some 
scheme or other Past failuies in preventing wars or in discovering 
a general cure for cancer are indicative of difiSculties but not im- 
possibilities We entertain the hope of solutions as long as some 
course of inquiry is open Many problems are thrust aside not be- 
cause they are logically or existentially impossible, but simply be- 
cause no workable hypothesis is available The survival of a psyche 
after death is not impossible but it is not homogeneous with estab- 
lished fields of investigation Nonhomogeneity is only a practi- 
cally certain criterion since new evidence may always turn up and 
lead to a recasting of current views That which is logically or 
physically contradictory is excluded once and for all from the re- 
spective fields under the conditions in which the contradiction has 
been established 

in 

In the account of the possible in connection with contexts and 
histones, I have attempted to steer clear of the Scylla of transcend- 
ent ontological forms, on the one hand, and the Charybdis of im- 
minent teleology, on the other A thin empiricism of the Berkeleyan 
type requires an agency of an ontological mind. The phenomenal- 
ism of Kant calls for a transcendence of subj'ective aesthetic forms. 
Where existence is reduced to the discrete and static entities of 
perception, existence is exhausted of possibilities in its bare im- 
mediacy of presentation; it cannot be viewed as the actual extend- 
ing to the possible without assistance from substance, force, forms, 
or some other dens ex machina. The descriptive empirical and 
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naturalistic account of the possible in the preceding pages is a 
“thickened” empiricism The status of the position can be further 
clarified by a discussion of its relation to the possible in a logical 
and a metaphysical setting 

There is an important connection, I believe, beti^ een the doctrine 
of logical possibility presented bj* Dr Church and the preceding 
account of empirical possibility In the problematic 3 udgmeiit “A 
may be B” both A and B are teinis m discourse and must be unam- 
biguously defined to exclude each other Our discourse ^vith defini- 
tions of things does not supplant or deny the activity of things 
about ivhich ive discourse By definition, a thing must be itself and 
not some other, but if eaeli entity in its thingness is utterly unique 
no future similar thing can occur We say, “This child may be a 
man ” Both child and men are actual but if the condition of being 
a man is not repeatable, to what does my judgment refer when I 
say this child may be a man'’ This child cannot be the men that 
exist but he may be like or similar to the men that exist It is this 
likeness or similarity that passes under the name of essence It is 
not manhoodness as a kind of separable reality The essence of 
what it IS to be a man is just what men are and only exists where 
one or more men are found All existent men, however, do not ex- 
haust what existent childien may be when some future judgment 
is made The child is a child and the man is a man but they are con- 
nected by an extei nal i elation or relation between the two terms 

For an empirical account this logical separation is seen as a 
specification of two stages within a continuous process The exter- 
nal relation is as logically necessary to the constitutive validity of 
the problematic judgment as the continuity of pioductive change 
IS to empirical description The internal relation telescopes A and 
B together in an indissoluble unity or denies that they have any- 
thing to do with each other The possible gets swallowed up in the 
absolute and the problematic judgment loses all constitutive refer- 
ence Dr Church’s insistence upon external relations is duplicated 
on empirical grounds by an insistence upon the sequential and con- 
tinuous nature of process 

Thei e is, however, in the continuity of development, a perform- 
ing that cannot be taken up into logical analysis The separation 
of a process into discrete parts is essential for any measure or 
definition of the process When I am asked what I mean by the life- 
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history of a tree, I answer by referring to the series of stages be- 
ginning with the seed and ending with the ti ee No matter how fre- 
quent the pointings or discretions, I never succeed in any imme- 
diate cut in getting anything more than a discrete entit 3 ' In cut- 
ting the process I get arrangement and composition A mathe- 
matical definition of continuity results when the series is consid- 
ered to be compact, that is, where it is possible to insert any inter- 
mediate cut between any two cuts The synthesis of the discretes is 
a logical expression of the process, but the tree does not grow by 
mathematical synthesis To fix the actual in an infinitesimal of 
time IS to exclude process just as completely as to insist that noth- 
ing IS real except in the final and complete category of connected- 
ness No analytical point nor synoptic finality admits of productive 
change When we cut a life-history into discrete entities, no syn- 
thesis will replace, even though it measures the process A serial 
order is required to make process logicallj’’ intelligible, and the 
measure instituted by the series is the logical meaning of the proc- 
ess The flying arrow does not fly by geometrical analysis and syn- 
thesis, but some form of analysis is required if we are to define and 
measuie the flight To hold a process for analysis is to fixate it 
The fixations aie not the pioeesses of agents operating, instru- 
ments being applied, purposes being acted upon, possibilities get- 
ting actualized A logical account of the possible is not concerned 
with what cannot be put into logical form 

If what IS perceived is called in scholastic terminology the “sen- 
sible species” or “form,” our knowledge of the life-history as ab- 
stracted or intuited from the sensible by intellect is the intelligible 
form For the moderate realist, the intelligible form as common 
likeness in existence is separable onlj* in intellect, where it has the 
status of essence The intelligible species as logical essence need 
imply no ontological status The doctrine permits no transcend- 
ence of character, to existence in character , no forms are considered 
existential apart from the individual that exists m form. Process is 
revealed by the sequences of sensible forms and understood through 
the intelligible form. The separability of form from corruptible mat- 
ter IS admirably suited to the theory of knowledge and the require- 
ments of a classificatory logic Behavior and function, however, are 
thrust into an inferior status as merely material changes Corrup- 
tion IS in corruptible matter the process of which is subservient to 
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inalterable species Irregularity and contingency are not virtues 
of logic Nevertheless, the logical classification of existence into 
the sjdlogism where intelligible form is the major, the existent the 
minor, and its inclusion m the mtelligible form the conclusion, does 
not banish the irregulaiities and spontaneities of the existent in a 
process of productive change 

If the world were the speech of God, and the human intellect 
were competent to learn the language in its original syntax and 
conjugations, we might believe that grammar is metaphysics, that 
modes of signifying aie modes of being We should be constrained 
to believe that Greek or Latin or English is equivalent to the lan- 
guage of Adam The Word of God that built the world would be the 
creative discourse The task of the human intellect would be to 
establish in our language the logic of that divine discourse We 
could say with Spinoza, “Whatsoever is, is in God and without God 
nothing can be, or be conceived But just as the infinite intellect 
of God constituting the intelligibility of nature is not a substitute 
for the modes and their connections, so no system of logic is a sub- 
stitute for behaviors, processes, comings into existence and goings 
out of existence To seize upon what is stable and to fix it in lan- 
guage is to have a science of the existing, but things under the 
aspect of eternity are still things the existence of which is mdefinite 
and contingent Every man is a vertebrate and whatever is char- 
acteristic of vertebrates is characteristic of man as a vertebrate 
The system of morphological description is not the life of any ver- 
tebrate The distributive definition is not the dynamic and se- 
quential process in the life of an actual man 

An empirical account of the genuinely possible is not opposed to 
the doctrine of logical essences but denies that essence is onto- 
logical as well as logical A logic turned into a metaphysics banishes 
process and the indeterminate That banishment denies meaning 
to the genuinely possible in nature This is illustrated in the de- 
terministic doctrme of Spinoza Every actually existent thing m- 
volves a double causality in Spinoza’s system. First, it involves 
God, or eternal and infinite essence; for a thing is its essence, and 
all essences follow from God who necessarily exists Second, since 
essence or real definition does not determine the tune and place of 
existence, every thing is determined to existence or nonexistence 
by othei actually existing thmgs. Thus, where neither existence nor 
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nonexistence implies contradiction (or, in our ignorance of con- 
tradiction), essences are called possible so far as we know some- 
thing of their causes but ai-e uncertain in respect to the time and 
place of determined existence Since logical essence of a thing 
never determines whether a thing has existed, now exists, or 
whether or not it may exist in the future, all essences are contin- 
gent in respect to existence considered upon purely logical grounds. 
They are possible so far as we know the causes but remain ignorant 
of whether these causes here and now determine to existence or 
nonexistence A modal judgment expresses a subjective suspense 
or expectation which is attiibuted to a defect of our knowledge 
and not to things It involves what is in essence but what may or 
may not be in existence Given determinate causes, the thing must 
exist; lacking these causes, its existence is impossible Everything 
existent here-now is determined to existence and is neither possible 
nor contingent The disparity between existence and essence is a 
reflection of the inadequacy and limitation of partial knowledge. 

The doctrine of necessity in Spinoza is linked with metaphysical, 
logical, and physical frameworks or structures, and the implication 
of these flxed orders is timelessness or the eternal These structures 
do not teU us tvhy events occur, Spinoza insisting that our purposes 
afford no explanation of why the universe should be constituted 
as it IS The modes cannot exist except in terms of their constitution 
and the constitution of the environment Where this constitution is 
lodged in eternal actuality, no actualization can take place 

The process of passing from human bondage to human freedom 
m the rational life makes freedom genuinely possible to man. 
An intelligible universe is implied, but not a universe that takes 
thought for Spinoza or any other intellect Spmoza’s preference 
for and selection of what he conceives to be man’s highest career 
IS set within a universe devoid of preferences No preference is 
exercisable apart from the order of nature Action cannot escape 
limiting conditions and the limiting conditions are the unalterable 
structures of extension and thought. God does not prefer structure 
since He is the structure of the universe, but Spinoza, discerning 
both structure and behavior, thrusts time into the imagination in 
order to have a universe guaranteed agamst the vicissitudes of 
process. If man is a part of nature, nature in that part strives to 
escape from bondage under the aspect of process or time, to free- 
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dom under the aspect of eternitj' Search for the rational deter- 
mination of one’s life is a striving to realize one's possibilities For 
Spinoza the structure of the universe is indifferent to the events 
which exhibit it but man is not indiffei ent Man exeieises prefer- 
ences in the natural oi der even though that order may be innocent 
of preference The genuinely possible is therefore reserved for man 
alone It is excluded from the physical determinate machine, the 
timeless essences the eternal and complete Substance No weed of 
novelty is permitted in the fo) mal gardens of nature The peren- 
nials there need no seasons to sustain their perpetual perfection 
The hybrid conception of the iiossible, to borrow Professor Loewen- 
berg’s phrase, cannot exist in such a Garden of Eden The snake 
must enter, a pragmatic snake uith a venom for the absolute and 
completed. 

Presumably all possibilities are open to a creator who is to ac- 
tualize any universe to begin with, but the world we begin with is 
an actualized world with tendencies, regularities, conjunctions, 
disjunctions, limitations In such a world as ue at present deal 
with, even an omnipotent Being, if He is to operate within the 
created, could only further actualize His reality by alteration 
within what already is The limitation of the possible in the actual 
IS a loss of freedom and choice only to a being who is himself aU 
actuality and whose possible worlds are limitations of that actu- 
ality To deal with completely fi ee possibilities is not a possibility 
within actual contexts If it weie, no reason would lead us to ad- 
vance in this rather than that direction Only if some actual consid- 
eration of limitations is present, and some weighing of end results 
can be carried on, can we speak of probabilities and possibilities 

The development of a child illustrates limitations at every stage 
of development Out of all possible careers and specializations 
only some careers and specializations are actuable The limitations 
within which process goes on yield control, selection, and emphasis 
Specialization furthers possibilities along the Imes of specializa- 
tion but the price is the neglect of the alternatives that might have 
been chosen An omniscient agent might conceivably follow all 
paths and arrive at all ends Where development is going on in 
many fields, we find that regularity and repetition enable us to 
measuie, control, and expect, but not to escape from the process in 
whicli this takes place In a world where everything was possible 
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and nothing actual -we could not actually begin to do anything 
We seek for possible starting points of investigation, but only from 
some actual condition do we begin A seed that could become any 
kind of plant would only realize its potentiality by becoming some 
kind of plant 

The term “accident” for a deterministic metaphysics is expres- 
sive of human ignorance Yet all reasoning after the event does not 
exclude the hypothesis that in irreveisible time the future may 
show forth what is not expected in the present and what the past 
has never displayed The stronghold of determinism is in the notion 
of eternal, inalterable structure and the retrospective view of the 
determined Confronted with productive change, the evolved, the 
produced, the made (even though completely known), are not ex- 
haustive nor regulative of all that may be j'et forthcoming Even in 
a completely deterministic system, we can still select, and regard 
this selection as a process which the system is not carrymg on even 
though all selection is within the order and limitations of the sys- 
tem Where the natural structuies are regarded as legislative of 
events, the forms or ideas in the mind of God are also angels and 
demons Man can then only hope that his soul is an angelic power, 
one of the active forms When the structures of process are first hy- 
postatized and then energized m order to get process back into a 
world of natural events, one may admire the dialectic but question 
whether an actual state of affaiis requires any such explanation 

IV 

If unrealized possibilities are the freight of every actual context, 
we need only view the actual under the aspect of a metaphysically 
embracing reality, to see the actual turned into an illustration of a 
possibility A metaphysical svsteiii turns existence into illustra- 
tions thus existence as levealing the gloiy of God, things as con- 
catenations of atoms, the world as objects for subject, the phe- 
nomenal as objectification of the wiU, the extended as energized 
by the dynamism of monads, the copy as derived from the arche- 
type, human truth as illuminated by God’s truth. These conceivable 
interpretations and distinctions when hypostatized assume a prior- 
ity, logical or temporal or both, to the connections and events which 
they were intended to explain Structure and behavior are ines- 
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capable in the existence of any individual, but if either be selected 
as reality, it turns tlie other into its illustration or explains it out 
of reality into appearance or defect, or privation The fact of meta- 
physics, vrhether or not there be any metaphysical facts, is an illus- 
tration that our actual ivorld is fertile in its implications of pos- 
sible systems and perspectives A metaphysics in affirming some 
possilile interpretation of subject-matter does so from clues found 
in a woild of stresses, perceptions, feelings, and thinking 

The distinctions in experience and in thinking with which we 
begin as something actually had, made, or discovered, do not dangle 
as possibilities pending a decision upon the nature of reality Con- 
tents and contexts actually expeiieneed and dealt with do not re- 
quire a prior reality to be actual When it is said that “Good and 
evil would have no meaning if God did not exist,” or “What would 
be the use of living uprightly if there is no after-life'” the fact 
remams that good and evil and upright living are made distinc- 
tions This does not remove the possible metaphysical implications, 
but such distinctions do not seem to depend for their value upon 
the metaphysically possible We might say with Lucretius that this 
composite world would not exist if atoms had not swerved together 
in the void, but the existing uorld does not depend upon the truth 
or falsity of such a statement Metaphj sical implications imply an 
intelligence which can diaw implications, but this does not make 
mind constitutiie or constructive Objects do not have to be men- 
talized to be used or known Everyone in discourse makes the dis- 
tinction between the saying and the thing said when he remarks, 
“I am talking about that ” This actually made distinction may lead 
to some metaphysical construction or other but does not depend for 
its making upon any construction we may select Even if we were 
all angels soaring through the spiritual realm on incorporeal wings, 
we should, if we could discourse about our wings, maintain the same 
distinction 

It IS instructive to see how Descartes proceeds from the possi- 
bility of dualism to the assertion that the universe must be dual- 
istic Descartes first maintains that he distinctly conceives mind 
as incorporeal substance and body or extension as corporeal snb- 
stance Conceivability thus far yields two definitions and in essence 
they do not determine anything to exist But what I can conceive, 
God also can conceive, so we may assume that God “can carry into 
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effect all that of which we have a distinct idea Our conception of 
two separate essences is now a conception in God’s mind God is also 
essence but his essence necessarily implies his existence by the onto- 
logical proof From the fact that we have an idea of corporeal sub- 
stance, “although we do not j-et know certainlj' whether such really 
exists at all, we may conclude that it may exist ” How does this 
may exist get translated into does exist The possibility of dualism 
has been transferred from the human to the divine mind Body 
which may exist entirely independent of mind does really so exist 
because, as Descartes states, “however closely God connected them 
He could not set aside the power He possessed of separating them 
one apart from the other, and those things which God can separate, 
or conceive in separation, are really distinct 

The classical model for turning the conceivable mto the real is 
found in Genesis, where we are told that God said let there be light 
and there teas light As long as no one questions the Logos or a 
transcendent and supreme being as a metaphysical principle, a 
possibility IS held by faith as reality The deification of splendid 
possibilities has given metaphysical systems a powerful aesthetic 
appeal As long as one asserts only conceivability, he need beware 
only of self-contradiction When, hoivever, the metaphysician ap- 
peals to conceivable reality in order to turn the logically noncon- 
tradictory into ontological duahsm the trick requires a magician 
who makes living rabbits out of words We wish to believe in cer- 
tain essences as more than possible in themselves, and to see our 
actual world guaranteed by a higher actuality We pay a curious 
price, philosophically speaking, when the possibility that we call 
reality is so complete and eternal that no place is left for genuine 
possibilities except in human ignorance, the ignorance that lacks 
full illumination by or adequation to the eternal principle That 
which just IS and that which absolutely is, are alike devoid of the 
restlessness and instability of things within the orders of their 
processes Security, stability, and regularity are sought for and the 
conditions of their discovery are m things and thought. We outrun 
in our desire for perfection the amount of order that is so far evi- 
dent, when we conclude that our search is a merely temporal move- 
ment within the absolute A doctrine of perfect and eternal being 

1 Principles of PhUosopliy, First Part, Principle LX. 

2 Op cit , First Part, Principle LX 
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requires us to introduce the devil into a system, for we are deviled 
by contmgency and accident, and we do prize individuality, va- 
riety, and action 

Yet if we begin as Schopenhauer does with the blind, world- 
making will, its first objectification is the Platonic forms as eternal 
structures through which the will sprays into discreteness. A 
change of faith in final objects, an alteration of cosmic belief may 
influence our attitude and shift the course of our efforts at ex- 
planation, hut our desire and our effort are always manifested in 
oui contextually actual world and not in some cosmic otherness 
A project oi plan is practically possible to the degree that instru- 
mentalities for its effectuation aie at hand or being developed Pos- 
sible realities are not the efficacies of the genuinely possible Faith 
may transform a possibility mto a maxim for action Mountains are 
moved under actual conditions of which faith is one, but this does 
not make the object of faith actual except as effects and proce- 
dures can be said to be the meaning of our concept 

A concern for genuine possibilities implies metaphysical hypoth- 
eses if we push from the distinctions of manyness of context, in- 
determinacy of futures, and performance of individuals in char- 
acter, into pluralism, indeterminism, and empirical naturalism 
The conducting of inquiry and the making of distinctions are still 
specific and actual uherever they are found to be going on, even 
though we may now choose to see them within a more generalized 
setting The generalized conditions within which genuine possibih- 
ties are said to be actualized are not the possibilities, nor a sub- 
stitute for context and performance Our comparisons are of ac- 
tual context in which potentia is revealed; and our hope is in the 
activity, productive change, operation, or performance which I 
have called potestas Eventualities are expected from events, the 
pel f ormable from what is in performance The possible has its roots 
in the actual From performed and performance we expect the 
genuinely possible, but it is only after what can be is actualized 
that we know what must have been possible 
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I 

T he previous lectures have dwelt on the distinction be- 
tween the possible and the actual. But the possible is also 
contrasted with the impossible, and it is from this angle 
that I wish to approach the problem What, if anything, lies beyond 
possibility 1 0n the near side is the actual What is on the far side f 
What are the limits that separate the possible from the impos- 
sible y Perhaps I shall be accused of launching upon a discussion 
of nothing at all An impossiblity, I may be told, is utterly unreal 
because inconceivable For reasons that I hope to make clear in the 
course of the discussion, I am unable to accept this assumption. 
What IS impossible is not, as I suppose, equivalent to the incon- 
ceivable If the Structure and tendencies of actual events deter- 
mine the range of possibilities, then by the same token they mark 
the boundaries of impossibility, whose status and character are no 
less dependent upon actual conditions Indeed, all practical wis- 
dom or intelligence consists in directing our conduct within the 
discovered limits of possibility — ^in learning not to pursue the im- 
possible If anyone should seriously eontend that he had never en- 
countered an impossibility, he would seem to me to be either insane 
or endowed with powers more than human 
I wish to maintain the position that the limits of possibility lie 
within the actual structure of existence, that the concatenation of 
things or events here and now determines what is possible and im- 
possible at any time or place It has often been held, on the con- 
trary, that the domain of possibility is wider than the domain of 
actual existence and that consequently the limits of the actual fall 
within the scope of the possible. There are two principal versions 
of this view, one of which identifies possibility with what is ration- 
ally conceivable, while the other identifies it with what is empiri- 
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cally sensible. Each version derives a certain plausibility from am- 
biguities in the notion of possibility We must therefore examine 
the diversity of meaning m this “hybrid” notion 

n 

It IS difficult to regard possibility either as a relation between 
things, as a propei ty inherent in them, or as an attribute predicable 
of them Between an actual and a possible state of affairs there is 
intrinsic similarity So far as either subject or predicate is con- 
cerned, there is no difference between the proposition that a man 
IS walking and the proposition that the same man may be walking 
A universal proposition remains universal and a particular propo- 
sition remains particular whether the assertion of them be proble- 
matic or categorical Nevertheless, the ascription of necessity, pos- 
sibility, or impossibility to iiropositions seems to alter their formal 
relations of opposition and sequence Thus, the contradictory of 
the proposition, “It is possible that all planets are inhabited,” is 
not the particular negative, “It is possible that some planets are not 
inhabited,” but the proposition, “It is impossible that any planets 
are inhabited ” The latter statement implies the necessity that all 
planets should lie uninhabited But if it were true that all planets 
are necessarily uninhabited, then it must also be possible that some 
may not be inhabited This pioposition, however, does not contra- 
dict but implies the proposition that some planets may be in- 
habited We have therefore reached the absurd result that if it is 
impossible that any planets are inhabited, it is also possible that 
some may be inhabited Now consider a proposition about an actual 
state of affairs From the fact that you are sitting in this room at 
the present moment I can infer the possibility of your being in 
these seats half an hour from now It is also possible that you may 
not be here That will depend upon the length of this lecture and 
the extent of your patience, not to mention more remote contin- 
gencies However, your actual presence clearly implies your pos- 
sible presence in this room But since it is true that you are actually 
sitting here at the present moment, it is impossible that you should 
not be sitting here, and the alternative proposition, “it is possible 
you may not be sitting here (say) half an hour from now,” is false 
So far as I am able to infer from the formal relations of the propo- 
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sitions alone, you may be doomed to sit here through eternity listen- 
ing to an interminable lecture on possibility ^ 

The logical paradox in these arguments is caused, of course, by 
ambiguities in the use of the words “possible,” “impossible,” and 
“necessary ” The meaning has sliifted from the truth-value or ex- 
tensional significance of the propositions to their logical content or 
intensional significance Theie is nothing in the formal opposition 
and sequence of the several modes themselves to indicate whether 
merely logical possibilities or possible truth-values are intended 
Because of this ambiguity, many logicians have concluded that the 
whole question of modality is extralogieal and that the formal 
distinctions between possibility, impossibility, and necessity are 
“epistemie,” not “constitutive ” On this view, the modal function 
of a proposition merely indicates our comparative knowledge or 
Ignorance of the reasons for believing it to be true or false But 
the paradox is not resolved by transference from the sphere of 
logical analysis of propositions to the calculus of probabilities The 
same modal distinctions between the propositions will apply, what- 
ever the degrees of certainty with which we entertain them Ee- 
gardless of the amount of evidence at our disposal, we can and must 
differentiate modally between such propositions as “It is raining 
today” and “It may possibly lain today,” or “It is necessary that 
every finite number should have a successor” and “It is impossible 
that two straight lines should enclose a space.” These modal dis- 
tinctions express differences in uhat we believe to be the case, not 
merely different degrees of certainty with which we believe it. If it 
were otherwise, we should have to conclude that the same state of 
affairs is made actual or possible merely by the way in which we 
conceive it 

There ai e at least two major ambiguities concealed in the notion 
of possibility One of them arises from the different relations that 
subsist in systems of strict and material implication The word 
“possibility” may mean either self-consistency in the logical con- 
tent of a proposition, or else the truth of elementary propositions 
in the extension of a class. The second ambiguity arises from the 
fact that statements contain terms the meaning of which is variable 
while the range of their significance is fixed Thus, the statement 
1 Compare Aristotle, De Interpretatuine, 22 b 
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that all men are mortal means the genet al possibility of their 
death, and it means specifically that eveiy human being does actu- 
ally die at some time or other But the specific death of each indi- 
vidual also remains only a possibility for those 'who are still alive 
or as yet unborn These ambiguities are implicit in traditional sys- 
tems of logic, but they are concealed by the terms of ordinary lan- 
guage In mathematical or symbolic logic, however, while the am- 
biguities are not removed, they are given a systematic and explicit 
statement 

1 Consider, first, the ambiguous meaning of “possibility” as 
signifying either absence of contradiction, on the one hand, or 
what IS possibly true, on the other The distinction rests on the 
differences between the strict and the material implication of 
propositions The statement “p matei tally implies q” means “It is 
not the ease that p is true and q false ” The statement “p strictly 
implies q” means “q is deducible from p ” Now, the latter is a 
nai rower relation than the former, m the sense that “whenever a 
strict implication can be asserted the corresponding material im- 
plication can also be asserted,” but the converse does not hold 
While mateiial implication is the wider relation, nevertheless “the 
assertion of a strict implication is a sti onger statement than the 
assertion of the corresponding material implication This means 
that the limits of possibility are less restricted but also less rigor- 
ously defined in a system of material implication than they are in 
a system of strict implication In other words, “impossibility” and 
“necessity” have a narrower meaning in terms of strict implication, 
while “possibility” has a wider meaning than it has in terms of 
material implication If we take the modal function “p is possible” 
to mean “p is self-consistent” or “p does not imply its own nega- 
tion,” then the denial of this function will read “It is false that p is 
possible” or “p is impossible ” The modal function “not-p is pos- 
sible” means “It is possible that p be false” or “p is not necessarily 
true ” The denial of this function will then read “It is impossible 
that p be false” or “p is necessarily true,” which means “The denial 
of p IS not self -consistent” or “The truth of p can be deduced from 
its own denial In a system of material implication, however, the 

2 Lewis and Langford, Symbolic Logic, p 137. 

8 Ibid , pp 159-160 
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statements “p is possible” and “p is necessary” are both indis- 
tinguishable from the statement “p is true ” And the statements 
“p IS impossible” and “p is possibly false” are both indistinguishable 
from the statement “p is false ” Here, “possibility” is taken in a 
comparatively narrow sense, as meaning whatever may be true 
with respect to specific cases “Impossibility” is taken in a com- 
paratively wide sense, as meaning whatever may be false with re- 
spect to specific cases We must therefore distinguish between abso- 
lute and relative possibilities For we may speak of absolute or 
unqualified possibilities (and impossibilities) in the sense of ab- 
sence (or presence) of internal contradiction Every self-consistent 
proposition expi esses a possibility which, in this sense, is not rela- 
tive to any actual state of affams or even to our knowledge as a 
whole It is an absolute possibility that all planets should be in- 
habited, since the conception of an inhabited planet contains no 
contradiction But it is a relative impossibility that certam planets 
should be inhabited, owing to their distance from the sun, their 
lack of atmosphere, and other conditions of life as we conceive it 
In this sense, the meaning of “possible,” “impossible,” and “neces- 
sary” refers to the relations which a proposition has to actual data 
or facts open to experimental investigation 
What, then, are the logical relations between these absolute and 
relative modes * (a) Relative possibility implies absolute possi- 
bility, but the relation is not reversible Prom the actual existence 
of life on this earth I can infer the absolute possibility that planets 
should be inhabited But I cannot infer from this that life is rela- 
tively possible on any particular planet (6) Absolute impossi- 
bility, that IS, self-contradiction, implies relative impossibility, but 
the relation is not reveisible Knowing that a red patch without 
color IS an absolute impossibility, I can assert that no such things 
exist But I cannot infer that a purple cow is an absolute impossi- 
bility simply because I have never seen or hoped to see one. (c) Ab- 
solute necessity implies relative necessity, but relative necessity 
does not imply absolute necessity * As I tried to show in my dis- 
cussion of causality,® failure to recognize that this relation is not 
reversible is largely responsible for the fallacies of logical deter- 
minism Causal laws are generalizations from practical and rela- 
* Tbid , pp 161, 271 B JJniv Cahf. Fubl. Philos , XV, 131 ff. 
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tive necessities encountered in observed sequences of events It is 
in order to pi oduce a certain effect that a given or sought cause is 
practically necessary “ But we cannot infer the absolute logical 
necessity of causal laws from the relatively necessary sequence of 
particular events Logical determinism is a systematic confusion 
of strict V, ith material implication. 

2 Let us consider now the second ambiguity in the notion of pos- 
sibihts' arising from the variable meaning of a term whose range 
of significance is constant Symbolic logic simply gives this am- 
biguity a systematic form in tlie idea of the propositional function 
and its variables Essentially the function is itself taken to be an 
ambiguity, since it ambiguously denotes its vaiious values, and not 
any definite one of them By substituting determinate values for 
the variables we get unambiguous statements which make the func- 
tion true or false ^ To revert to our previous illustration, the state- 
ment “x IS inhabited” is a propositional function, the ambiguity of 
which consists in the fact that if we substitute for “x” “the Earth,” 
the statement becomes true, if we substitute “Mercury,” it becomes 
false, and if we substitute “V — it becomes absuid The state- 
ment “It IS impossible that Mercury should be inhabited” means 
that within a certain range of significance “x” is given the specific 
meaning “Mercuiy,” uliicli makes the function “x is inhabited” 
false For when we speak of “being inhabited” we mean planets or 
other bodies capable of sustaining life as we conceive it The state- 
ment “It IS impossible that the V — 1 inhabited” employs the 
word “impossible” m quite another sense It means that the specific 
term “V — 1” is excluded from the laiige of significance proper to 
the function “x is inhabited” The meaning of the term is not 
thereby consigned to oblivion, but merely referred, by implication, 
to some other context or range of significance There are thus two 
kinds of possibility and impossibility expressed by a propositional 
function and its vaiiable those constituted by the range of the 
function itself and those constituted by a disjunction of values 
within that range of significance The difference is apparent m 
comparing the two statements “<^x is true for aU values of x” and 

0 That IS, causal necessity is neither the logical necessity in the relation of 
grounds and consequences, nor the mechanical necessity of “mvaiiable succes- 
sion” it is a teleological necessity in the relation of structure to function 

7 Hussell and Whitehead, Pnncipia Mathematica (ed 2) I 39, 47 
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“<(,x IS true for some value or values of x ” If “1, m, n” do not he 
within the range of values that make sense when substituted for 
“x,” then such expressions as “<^1, <^m, <^n” are impossible, that is, 
absurd But if “a, b, c, etc ” represent different values of “x,” and 
“<^x” IS sometimes true, then either “(j>a” is true or “^b” is true or 
“</>c” IS true, and so on It might then be that, “c^a” being true, “(/)b” 
should be impossible, that is, false, although not absurd 

Let us designate these two kinds of possibility (and impossi- 
bility) functional and vai lant By “functional possibility” I shall 
mean inclusion within the range of values that make sense when 
substituted for the variable Its limits are the invariant part of the 
propositional function, so that “functional impossibility” will 
mean exclusion of a value from its whole range of significance By 
“variant possibility” I shall mean the alternative truth or falsity of 
propositions which result from the substitution of values for the 
variable within the function’s range of significance Its limits are 
expressed by the theorem that no proposition “p” is both true and 
false Now it should be noted that a functional possibility (or im- 
possibility) may be construed in either an absolute or a relative 
sense In the former sense, inclusion within the range of signifi- 
cance means consistency, and exclusion means inconsistency, with 
respect to logical content In the latter sense, the inclusion and ex- 
clusion mean relevance or irrelevance to context But its limitation 
(that IS, “functional impossibility”) with respect to context im- 
plies its limitation mth respect to content And these relations are 
not reversible Variant possibilities and impossibilities are to be un- 
derstood, however, only in the relative sense They refer to what is 
specificallj' the case oi not the case in an actual context, irrespective 
of the intension or logical content of their propositions It must 
be admitted, therefore, that no symbolic statement of functional 
or of variant possibilities is theoretically adequate For it presup- 
poses the ability to exhaust all determinate values of a variable 
within a given range of significance But in many contexts the 
number of distinct values is infinite. Furthermore, the limits of the 
possible values are not solely dependent on their relations to states 
of affairs within the given context An external reference to other 
contexts is often implied, in the sense that a functional impossi- 
bility in one context may refer to a variant possibility in another, 
while a variant impossibility in one context may refer to a func- 
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tional possibility in another More precisely, the statement of a 
functional impossibility in a given context may involve among its 
constituents some term or terms of propositions expressing variant 
possibilities in another context And a constituent of a proposition 
that may be either true or false in a given context may also be in- 
cluded within a range of values proper to another context 

m 

The result of this brief excursion into symbolic logic points to 
the conclusion that the limits of all possibilities lie in the conditions 
of variant possibilities Impossibility is “imbedded” in the rela- 
tivity of contexts and perspectives through which events acquire 
significance Each context is a system of active tendencies which, 
as viewed through various perspectives, are significant of “abso- 
lute” and “relative” possibilities Within the context, there are 
conflicting tendencies whose mutual opposition engenders relative 
impossibilities But tendencies in one context also constitute limita- 
tions and determine impossibilities of concurrent tendencies in 
other contexts Absolute impossibility means otherness of context 
This hypothesis implies that for every possibility there must be 
some actual state of affairs, which is logically prior to it How, then, 
are we to answer the assertion that the domain of the possible is 
wider than the domain of the actual ’ For we are able to conceive 
objects that do not actually exist, we are able to imagine more than 
we actually observe But nothing exists (we are told) which is 
neither conceivable nor imaginable nor sensible Since conceived 
or imagined things are often impossible in fact, it is argued that 
the limits of the actual are narrower than the limits of the possible. 
Hence, possibility does not logically presuppose actuality This 
view has been ably defended by Dr Church ® If I understand him 
eorrectly, possibility was conceived to be the repeatability of log- 
ical characters in particular existences He argued that the actual 
recurrence of the same character implied its prior identity as an 
essenee in distinction to its particular occurrences. We seem to be 
committed to the view that any actual existence owes its nature to 
the repeatability of identical characters from a subsistent realm of 
pure essences It is not clear to me, however, why every occurrence 


a Preicut volume, pp. 29-31. 
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of an essence implies repeatability, that is, possible recurrence, un- 
less we confer upon essences some status in posse that is independ- 
ent of their status in actu Such an assumption would make no pro- 
vision for the emergent or the sm generis, and these are at least in- 
telligible alternatives to the recurrence of identical characters 
Thus, if qualities are unique and ineffable, as G E Moore and also 
C. I. Lewis seem to suppose, it would be meaningless to speak of 
them as repeatable identities In spite of that, we could stiU refer 
to a quality as possible, for example, the color of the volume in 
which this senes of lectures may possibly be published 

We must therefore examine more closely the claim that the limits 
of actual existence lie within the wider domain of possible exist- 
ence The meaning of “possibility” ls, as we have seen, doubly am- 
biguous It may be defined in an “absolute” or a “relative” sense, 
and in a “functional” or a “variant” sense This is not a matter of 
mere complexity in the notion of possibility, such that it might be 
analyzed into its simple components It is rather a question of an 
essential ambiguity, which is systematically expressed in theorems 
of symbolic logic In the light of such diversity of meaning, it is 
obvious that the logical priority of essences to actual existence can- 
not be affirmed without serious qualification We can agree that any 
proposition about an actual state of affairs implies a proposition 
about its possibilitj' The absolute possibility that such and such a 
state of affairs should occur can be inferred from the relative pos- 
sibility of its occurrence This simply means that assertions can 
be made about it which are not contradietory For, as James re- 
marked, “we are masters of our meanings ” Any actual state of 
affairs must be a conceivable state of affairs But surely we are not 
entitled to conclude from this that actual existence is a mere de- 
termination of antecedent possibilities, and that whatever is im- 
possible in fact presupposes its inconceivability in thought To 
maintain, as Leibniz did, that all the future states and activities of 
an individual are contamed in and limited by the essential notion 
of that individual, is to argue fallaciously from absolute to relative 
possibility and from relative to absolute impossibility. 

A specious plausibility is given to such arguments by the quite 
arbitrary assumption that possibilities are predicated of things as 
attributes of their subjects If all that ever happened to Julius 
Caesar was implicit in his individual essence, as Leibniz main- 
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tamed, then Caesar’s actual career might he regai ded as merely the 
contingent determination of anterior possibilities It was impos- 
sible for him not to have crossed the Eubicoii, assuming that this 
event is truly pi edicated of the leal Julius Caesar Have we any 
good reason to consider possibility as an attribute of a subject? 
Kant exposed the fallacies that result fiom the use of the word 
“existence” as a qualifying adjective His familiar criticism of the 
ontological argument applies with equal force here The contention 
that actual events are reducible to the essential possibilities in the 
notion of an individual substance is based on the assumption that 
the words “possible” and “actual” aie qualifying adjectives In 
denying this assumption, we need not suppose that there are events 
in the abstract, qua events, without anj- characters All events are 
qualitied events But we can and should distinguish between the 
chai acter which an event possesses and the mode of its occurrence 
“Possibility” and “actualitj*,” “impossibility” and “necessity,” re- 
fer primarily to the latter Their “being” is adveibial, not adjec- 
tival Let us say, then, that actual existence permits but does not 
possess possibilities No analysis of a given fact, however minute 
and exhaustive it might be, would discover a possibility among its 
constituents The possibility of exjiloding is not a part or an at- 
tribute of a stick of dynamite It does not belong to it in the sense 
that its size, shape, u eight, or chemical elements are said to belong 
to it The chemical natuie of the dynamite permits the possibility 
of explosion under ceitaiii conditions 

To identify the possible u ith the conceivable is simply to center 
the whole problem in one species of possibility among others We 
have still to inquire what constitutes the possibility or the impos- 
sibility of conceiving something to be the case It is not enough to 
reply that the absence or piesence of a contradiction is a deter- 
mining factor The Law of Contradiction expresses a necessary 
condition for intelligible thought and discourse But conceptions 
must not only be free from contradiction, they must also be signi- 
ficant The Law of Contradiction is not an originative source of 
significance As we have seen, things may be said to be impossible 
either in an absolute or in a relative sense There is a corresponding 
distinction in the use of the word “inconceivablity ” An “absolute” 
inconceivability is that which contains a direct contradiction in 
teims A “iclative” inconceivability is that which we are unable to 
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conceive as realized in fact In the former sense, to be inconceivable 
IS to be impossible Thus, it is absolutely inconceivable, hence im- 
possible, that two straight lines should inclose a space Since ab- 
solute impossibility implies relative impossibility, we can infer that 
there are no instances of a space inclosed by two straight lines 
Does it follow that what is relatively inconceivable is also relatively 
impossible * By no means Indeed, there are numerous illustrations 
from the history of science showmg that what is relatively incon- 
ceivable, that IS, incredible, in one age, may become a commonplace 
in a later age Few would wish to assert that mere changes in hu- 
man beliefs aie sufficient to transform what is impossible at one 
time into what is possible at another People were once unable to 
conceive of the Antipodes as existing, in the sense that bodies should 
remain unattached to the other side of the earth It was once in- 
conceivable that hea^’y and light bodies should fall with equal 
velocities To say that it was not » eally inconceivable, even though 
men thought so, is a weak evasion It is only from our modern 
standpoint, mthin a different context and mth additional evi- 
dence at our disposal, that we now find it not only possible but 
necessary to believe in the Antipodes or in the uniform acceleration 
of falling bodies That these affairs were once relatively inconceiv- 
able was owing in part to their inconsistency with established be- 
liefs about the nature of bodies and the privileged position of the 
earth No one was able to conceive of such a state of affairs being 
realized, so long as all bodies ivere assumed to exist in an absolute 
above-and-below relation to the eaitli” Because it was once rela- 
tively inconceivable, need ue supiiosc that it was also impossible 
that there should have been unattached bodies on the other side 
of the earth ’ On the contraiy, u e know that this state of affairs 

0 Some of the contradictions betiveen concepts based on this notion and 
the concepts of modern science have been discussed recently in an article by 
George E ilontgomery, “The Above-and-Bclow Notion ” lie says that “to 
one who saw the world as flat, the belief that there is an above-and-below to 
everything, and that up-and-down is an integral quality of all space repre- 
sented one of the immediate facts of experience. It represented also one of 
the great ultimate and final truths His cosmology and even his theology 
were shaped to accord with this supposed ultimate fact. AU those general- 
izations, however, as to stellar space and as to heavenly abodes which the 
ancients made, or which some still make today, basing the generalizations 
on the notion of above-and-below, were and are in contradiction with the 
larger range of facts as we have come to know them ” Jour Philos , XXLX, 
647-648 
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was not only possible but actual The difficulty arises from a con- 
fusion among the meanings of impossibility We have shifted our 
standpoint from relations of strict implication to those of material 
implication It was incoii&isleiit with the assumptions of Ptolemaic 
astronomy, nieluding the notion of an absolute above-and-below 
relation in space, to suppose that bodies could move freely on the 
undersurface of other bodies When we ask whether it is true or 
false that there were men actually living then on the other side of 
the earth, we are raising a different kind of question We are con- 
cerned with the truth-values or material implications of the propo- 
sitions not merely their logical content and the absence of contra- 
diction In relation to the wider range of facts as we have come to 
know them, it is true that what were called the Antipodes did exist 
then and do exist now But they remain no less inconceivable to 
men of a former age 

Whoever wishes to maintain that the limits of possibility are co- 
extensive with the limits of conceivability must resort to a priori 
arguments to support his thesis As Peirce remarked, these “re- 
ceived such a sockdolager from Stuart Mill in his Examination of 
Hamilton, that holding to them now seems to me to denote a high 
degree of imperviousness to reason At the same time. Mill’s 
own passion for liberty carried him too far in the other direction 
In his fear lest any candidate for existence be unjustly suppressed, 
he admitted into the domain of possibilities even such notorious 
rebels against the Law of Contradiction as round squares and 
bodies at once all black and all white Against his opponents he 
rightly maintained that “what is inconceivable cannot therefore 
be inferred to be false In other words, relative inconceivability 
does not imply relative impossibility But he wrongly denied that 
absolute inconceivability implies absolute impossibility, and there- 
to C S Peirce, Chance, Love and Logic, p 191 

11 “These things are literally ineonccivahlc to us, our minds and our ex- 
perience being what they are Whether they would be inconceivable if our 
minds were the same but our experience different, is open to discussion , . . 
We should probably be as well able to conceive a round square as a hard 
square, or a heavy square, if it were not that, m our uniform experience, at 
the instant when a thing begins to be round it ceases to be square, so that 
the beginning of the one impression is inseparably associated with the de- 
pai ture or cessation of the other ” — J S Mill, Examination of Sir Wm. 
Hamilton’s Philosophy (ed 6),pp 87—88 

12 Ihid , p 85 Italics mme 
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fore relative imposisibility as well Curiously enough, this led Mill 
to adopt a theory of possibility analogous to the very view which he 
was attacking lie viitually restates, in psvchological terms, the 
assumption that the possible is logically prior to the actual Ac- 
cording to the postulates of his empiricism, we have no means of 
ascertaining what lies beyond our possible sensations Thus, the 
possible means the sensible and the limits of possibility are pre- 
determined 111 experience liy “the law of Inseparable Association” 
among our ideas To assert that anything is absolutely impossible 
IS merely to say that we are unable to form any conception of it 
But “our inability to form a conception always arises from our 
being compelled to form another contradictory to it How any 
conception could be said to contradict something that it is impos- 
sible to conceive. Mill does not attempt to explain It would seem 
to be more consistent with his general view to say that whatever 
can be conceived is conceived, that the sole evidence it is possible 
to produce that anjdhing is conceivable is that people actually do 
conceive it When Mill proceeds to state the psychological reasons 
for our belief in an external world, be implies that the actual exist- 
ence of material objects can he established on no other grounds 
The ratio essendi becomes equivalent to the ratio cognoscendi Now, 
the reasons offered for oui belief in an external world are, “first, 
that the human mind is capable of Expectation,” and “secondly, 
the laws of the Association of Ideas ” The former accounts for “the 
conception of Possible sensations,” the latter for the limits we as- 
sign to them in our conceptions To think of anything as actually 
existing when it is not perceived is to think of “a group of possi- 

13 Ibid , p 88 

14 “When two phenomena have been veiy often experienced in conjunction, 
and have not, in any single instance, occurred separately eitlier in experience 
or in thought, there is pioduced between them what has been called Inseparable 
. Association When an association has acquired this character of insepa- 
rability, . . not only does the idea called up by association become, in our con- 
sciousness, inseparable from the idea which suggested it, but the facts or phe- 
nomena answering to those ideas come at last to seem inseparable in existence: 
things which we are unable to conceive apart, appear incapable of existing 
apart” — Ibid,p 226 Italics mine If Mill had been consistent with the psycho- 
logical atomism, which his empiricism presupposes, he could not have spoken 
here of two phenomena when Uere is no separation either in impression or in 
idea Every distmct perception is a distinct existence , and where there are no 
separable perceptions we have no right to assume there are distinct existences. 
As Hume insisted, “all ideas, which are different, are separable,” and “to form 
the idea of an object, and to form an idea sunply, is the same thmg ” 
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bilities of sensation ” Apart from these, M'e have no ideas of mate- 
rial objects and it is simply the persistent expectation of certain 
related sensations that constitutes our belief in objective exist- 
ence For these reasons, Mill defines matter itselt (not merely our 
conception of a material object) as “a Permanent Possibility of 
Sensation 

The crux of the whole argument lies in the assumption that the 
human mind is capable of expectation For all possibilities of sen- 
sation are supposed to depend on an attitude of expectancy What 
else can such an attitude be than a sense or perception of future 
possibilities added to the coexistence and succession of impressions 
that constitute piesent experience’ Mere association of ideas will 
not account for this additional factor Expectancy implies the 
presence of tendencies in experience without which there could be 
no reference to what is absent or remote The notion of a tendency, 
howei er, implies the notion of possibility, which must therefore be, 
in some sense, independeut of our expectations Thus, we are com- 
pelled to reverse Mill’s doctrine Instead of saying that the mate- 
rial of the envnonmciit consists of possibilities of sensation, which 
depend in turn on our attitudes of expectancy, we must say that 
the possibilities of “sensation” depend on the actual materials of 
the environment, and that our attitudes of expectancy imply an 
objective reference to such possibilities 

The expel imental study of “intelligence” or purposive behavior, 
both animal and human, tends to confiim the latter view With the 
demand for a distant “goal-object,” such as food or water, the 
whole situation in which an animal finds itself becomes what Tol- 
man has described as a “means-end-field Thus, a rat learns to 
run a maze or a monkey leains to manipulate a pole as the most 
direct means of reaching a “demanded goal-object ” The way in 
which the animal learns to respond to novel changes in the means- 
end-field makes it necessary to suppose that alternative possibili- 
ties in the actual materials of the environment become determining 
factors in the animal’s behavior It is not only that a rat runs down 
this or that alley in the expectation of encountering the goal-object. 
His actions also exhibit, seriatim, an expectation of immediate 

15 Ibid , p 233 

16 E C Tolman, Purposive Behavior m Animals and Men 
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means-objects in the successive features of the maze — an expecta- 
tion which furnishes 

"a prior ‘sottmg’ of the behavior for such BUbsoqneot encounter as ‘here 
an opening’, ‘there a wall’, ‘here a smell-able crevice’, and the like . . The 
actual encounter which verifies or fails to verify that ‘this is an opening, a 
wall, or a crevice,’ is a temporally separate and later event It is an event 
which occurs after the stimuli and the immanent expectations which the 
stimuli release 

Purposive behavior involves something more than reaction tend- 
encies based on past performances and immediate stimuli to release 
them It requires suppoi ting features in the environment and the 
continuous expectation that such supports are going to verify the 
behavior or make it possible Even on the somewhat dubious as- 
sumption that rats possess “ideas” of what they are doing or have 
done in running mazes, their behavior in novel situations can 
scarcely be attributed to a mere association of these “ideas ” The 
experiments seem to indicate that possibilities in the situation itself 
enter into and affect the animal’s behavior in the shape of “im- 
manent expectations ” It reacts not only to specific details in the 
means-end-field but also to its pervasive or “foimal” features, such 
as sequence and differentiation, distance and direction, multi- 
plicity of paths leading to a single goal, reverse ends of one and 
the same route 

The discussion of expectancy and possibilities of “sensation” 
points to the distinction we have made between functional and 
variant possibility Tolman’s account of “immanent expectation” 
is a description of functional possibility in teims of behavior. Bats 
and monkeys, and most human beings, indeed, are not symbolic 
logicians’ But the meaning expressed in human discourse by a 
Ihd , p 84 

18 “A rat cannot ‘run down an alley’ without an actual floor to push his 
feet against, actual walls to steer between, actual free space ahead to cata- 
pult into And in a discrimmation-box, he cannot ‘choose’ the white side 
from the black without actual whites and blacks continuously to support 
and verify such a choice Behavior-acts and their immanent expectations 
are released by stimuli, but they demand and are sustained by later coming 
behavior-supports. In parenthesis it may be remarked that this fact that 
supports, and not merely stimuli, are needed for the actual going-off of any 
act and are expected by such an act, is a feature about behavior which 
orthodox psychologies, both stimulus-response psychologies and mentahsms, 
seem hitherto to have overlooked ” — Ibid , p 85 

IB J6kZ , pp 164 ff “Inferential Sign-GestaltExpectations.’’ 
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propositional function represents, on a higher level, these “im- 
manent expectations” in animal behavior Logical and mathemat- 
ical functions aie highly abstiact sjunholic expressions for sets of 
possible operations and relations The significance of the specific 
terms with which these operations and relations are concerned is 
not constituted by the functions which express them Rather, their 
range of significance is determined b 5 ' the possible truth-values of 
their variables These truth- values imply information conveyed by 
ideas that are outside the deductive or mathematical system to 
which the functions and their variables belong In other words, 
the limits of functional possibility aie determined by the lange of 
variant possibilities The latter, in turn, are set by conditions that 
are external to the context or ss'stem of propositions in which the 
functional possibility is defined 

If m 3 ’ anah’sis is coireet. Mill’s pss’chological theory of expecta- 
tion and possibilities of sensation rests on an erroneous assumption 
in his logical theoiy He has simpls’ reversed the relationship be- 
tween functional and variant possibilities 

I sec a piece of white papei on a table [saj’s Mill] I go into anothei room 
If the phenomenon alnays followed me, or if, when it did not follow 
me, I believe it to disappear i rerum naturd., I should not believe it to be an 
external object , But, though I have ceased to see it, I am persuaded that 
the paper is still there I no longer have the sensations which it gave me, 
but I believe that when I again place myself in the circumstances in which 
I had those sensations, that is, when I go again into the room, I shall again 
have them . My present sensations are generally of little importance, 
and are moreover fugitive the possibilities, on the contrary, are permanent, 
which IS the character that mainly distinguishes our idea of Substance or 
Matter from our notion of sensation 21 

Suppose, however, that mt’ persuasion that the paper is still there 
should be false Can we then still define the matter — the particular 

20 Compare B A Bernstein on “Whitehead and Bussell’s Theory of Deduc- 
tion as a Mathematical Science” “The propositions of a mathematical science 
(a science in the sense of a pure deductive theory) concern a certain totality 
of things and certain connections among the things, they give information 
about a certain class of elements and about certain operations or relations 
among the elements The classes, operations and relations constitute the ideas 
of the science , Smee the propositions of the science give informabon about 
its ideas, every proposition must contain, beside the ideas belonging to the 
science, also ideas that are outside the science. The latter are the ideas of gen- 
eral language by means of which the information is given ” — Bull Am Math 
Soo, June, 1931, p 484 

21 Op cit, p 228 
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subject-matter — of my belief as “the permanent possibility of 
sensation” ’ If I believe that a sheet of my notes is on my desk today 
where I remember leaving it yesterday, what determines the truth 
or falsity of that belief is not just the permanent possibility of 
perceiving an object of a certain shape, size, color, etc It is rather 
the impermanent or variant possibility that such an object either 
IS or IS not in that particular place at this particular time This 
kind of possibility is neither contained within nor determined by 
the limits of the functional possibility 

IV 

We have now considered the several senses in which a possibility 
may be affirmed or denied Confusion of these meanings and their 
implications has led to the erroneous eonclusion that all actual 
existence is a determination of prior possibilities, whether conceiv- 
able or sensible (a) Because relative possibility implies absolute 
possibility, it has been wrongly supposed that relative impossi- 
bility implies absolute impossibility Or, because absolute incon- 
ceivability implies absolute impossibility, it has been inferred that 
relative inconceivability implies relative impossibility. Hence, it 
IS wrongly supposed that what is conceivable in thought fixes the 
limits for what is realizable in fact, and that the reverse does not 
hold (6) Again, because functional possibilities include variant 
possibilities within their range of significance, it has been wrongly 
assumed that the limits of the latter are fixed by the logical con- 
stituents of the former , whereas, the limits of functional possibility 
are determined by the range of variant possibilities. It is a truism 
that “every possible value of a variable is a constant.”®* But it is 
far from true that every constant is a possible value of a variable. 
The truth of the elementary propositions that satisfy a function is 
not established merely by prefixing the sign of an inverted — B. 
It depends upon actual conditions that are external to the ideas 
expressed m the function itself. When Hamlet cried, “To be or not 
to be,” he was stating a variant possibility that implied other con- 
ditions of fulfillment than man’s mortality in general. The limits 
of any possibility, whether absolute or relative, are based upon the 
conditions of variant possibilities These limiting conditions are 
Bussell, Principles of Mathematics, p. 351. 
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actual states of affau-s and by “actual.” I mean active, on-gomg, 
substantial processes and not mere possibilities of thought or sen- 
sation Actual things or events permit and withhold possibilities 
I have suggested that in permitting them things do not possess 
possibilities It might be added, that m withholding them, they 
do not annul them "What is beyond the limits of possibility is not 
thereby depriied of all being and reduced to a sheer nonentity 
It has at least a verbal status in some context of discourse, even 
though it he no more than an example of nonsense or absurdity 

The main theme of this discussion has been that the meanings 
of things are the possibilities they permit, and that the limits of 
their meanings or possibilities are determined by the actual con- 
texts in which thej' aie discovered For each context exhibits re- 
current characteristics or relatively stable tendencies on which its 
possibilities depend By virtue of these defining characteristics or 
tendencies, the possibilities permitted in one context aie withheld 
m another Thus impossibility is necessarily involved in the mutual 
exclusiveness of different contexts But it is also by virtue of these 
same characteristics or tendencies that one context may be in- 
cluded within a 'll ider context We are thus led to distinguish those 
more general and comprehensive settings which we dignify with 
the name of “realms ” It is not my intention here to explore these 
“realms” or to list the characteristics by which their possibilities 
are determined Such an attempt would involve nothing short of 
a complete system of metaphysics In speaking of a “realm of pos- 
sibility,” however, I do not mean any transcendental domain, 
whose laws impose an a prion necessity upon experience On the 
contrary, a “realm” is to be regarded as a general type of structure 
discovered in actual tendencies, so related as to form a significant 
ivhole There are no characteristics of the “realm” apart from the 
uniformities displayed by operations or activities within it 

Among these more pervasive and comprehensive contexts, cer- 
tain broad divisions are discernible From these a tentative list of 
realms might be drawn up in an order of mcreasing complexity. 

1 The realm of discourse as the realm of logical and mathematical possibili- 
ties These are all schematic, hence absolute, in that they refer primarily to the 
arrangement of all other meanings or possibilities in conformity with the 
rational structure of discourse 
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2. The physical realm, embracing the poasibihtiee of all mechanical and 
chemical actions 

3. The realm of life, including possibilities of organic evolution and indi- 
vidual growth Two kinds of possibility may be dislinguished here, individual 
capacities (ontogenetic) and generic potcntuzlities (phylogenetic). 

4. The social realm, as any context of moral, legal, and economic possibilities, 
arismg out of the actual organization (or disorganization) of human interests. 

5 The realm of imagination, representing the possibilities m all artistic 
production, as well as the ideal constructions of mythology, poetry, and 
fiction 

The possibilities included under (1) have no temporal or spatial 
reference, although they may signify schematic arrangements of 
spatial and temporal possibilities Those included under (2), (3), 
and (4) imply a common order of events in space and time, in 
which they are placed and dated Those included under (5) pre- 
sent special difficulties I would suggest that, while they may have 
a temporal or a spatial reference (or may not), nevertheless they 
imply no common order of events in space and tune, according to 
which they may be placed or dated In other words, the place and 
time of an imaginary situation are wholly internal to its specific 
context and do not imply spatial or temporal relations with affairs 
in other contexts, whether imaginary or existent. 

V 

Every possibility has an objective reference that goes beyond a 
specious present But its locus or source of reference is in some 
present state of affairs Elsewhere I have contended that every 
actual or present state of affairs which we may investigate or de- 
scribe, consists in a process of transformation It was maintained 
that there are four principal factors involved the process con- 
forms to a structm e, it occupies a field, it exhibits a functional 
unity, it terminates in a concretion, either in discourse or in exist- 
ence Furthermore, there is interaction among various transforma- 
tions in different contexts and at different levels of organization 
within the same context. For this reason, we find interpenetration 
and overlapping, as well as mutual limitation, of processes with 
respect to each of the four factors.^* The structure of any trans- 
formation, as formulated in general laws, defines its absolute pos- 

23 Compare G H. Mead, The Philosophy of the Present 

24 Vniv Calif Piibl Philos , XI, 127. 
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sibilities witliin an actual context — logical, physical, biological, 
social, or imaginative Its field represents the range of relative and 
variant possibilities which the actual process permits The func- 
tion of a transformation is the correlation of these variant possi- 
bilities according to the limiting conditions of the context A con- 
ci etioii IS some deteiminate value which a function assumes as the 
outcome of the process 

I have argued that impossibilities are necessarily involved in the 
mutual exclusiveness of different realms or contexts of possibility, 
that the limits of what is possible are set by the incompatible func- 
tions of present activities This statement, however, is subject to 
certain qualifying conditions, with a brief description of wdiicli I 
shall conclude 

1 Multiple contixtuality — No realm or context of possibilities 
should be considered an absolutely self -inclosed and exclusive sys- 
tem, since its chaiacteristics are implicated in the conditions for 
the realization of possibilities in other realms or contexts Thus, 
man as a living organism, with his possilnlities of sentient and ra- 
tional actii ity IS also a physical body intei acting with other bodies 
in space and time under the conditions of his physical environ- 
ment The realization of his vital and social potentialities implies 
the stiucture and functions of his activities as a member of the 
phj'Sieal realm Any single process of transformation may permit 
possibilities or acqiure meanings in many contexts Failure to 
recognize this multiple coiitextuality gn es rise to what K B Perry 
has called “the fallacy of exclusive particularity ” 

2 Intrinsic diffei entiation of sti ucture — It is not only the mu- 
tual exclusiveness of contexts that determines the limits of pos- 
sibility "Within a given context there are subordinate patterns 
of organization which permit certain possibilities and withhold 
others Thus, in the whole i ealm of logical and mathematical pos- 
sibilities, we can distinguish between the context of Greek mathe- 
matics and the context of modem mathematics. Operations that 
w'ere i datively impossible under the conditions of the former are 
possible under the different conditions of the latter, although both 
share the characteristics of the wider context of the mathematical 
sciences in general The intrinsic differentiation of structure 

2= “What IS a possible operation, or what is an impossible one, does not 
depend upon any absolute criterion of possibility, but upon the character- 
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within a given context gains increasing importance in the social 
and imaginative realms of possibility One type of life and char- 
acter, because of its intrinsic pattern of organization, will permit 
possibilities that another type withholds The forms and standards 
of one art will permit possibilities of production that are impos- 
sible in a different art Even in the work of an individual artist, it 
seems likely that there are intrinsic differences of pattern which 
permit and withhold certain possibilities It is obvious that some of 
the musical themes of a modern composer like Schonberg or Alban 
Berg would have been impossibilities for a Beethoven symphony. 

3 Extrinsic integi atwn of functions — The functional possibili- 
ties of things in one realm or context exclude some as irrelevant, 
which may nevertheless be included among the possibilities in an- 
other context Yet some of the most fruitful hypotheses in the his- 
tory of science have been developed thiough the extension of func- 
tional possibilities fiom one context to another, leading to a wider 
integration of functions and the discovery of new variant possi- 
bilities We have only to think of the whole range of new possibili- 
ties opened up by the introduction of mechanical concepts into the 
field of thermodynamics, or, more recently, the use of concepts bor- 
rowed from the context of non-Euclidean geometry to reinterpret 
the laws of physics Whether any pioposed integration of func- 
tions IS valid or merely fanciful can only be determined experi- 
mentally It IS difficult to draw the line in advance between a genu- 
ine extension of functional possibilities and a mere confusion of 
categories For in each context there are possibilities, both absolute 
and relative, which are excluded from the field of possible opera- 
tions or events in other contexts In a context of imaginary beings, 
for example, states of affairs are permitted which are completely 
withheld from any physical context There is, moreover, a kind of 
necessity and coherence in the characters of imaginary beings. 
They remain “true to form” within their appropriate contexts. 

isticB of the domain in which operations are carried out; the possibility or 
impossibility is in fact relative to a particular domain. So long as the do- 
main was that of a signless number, the operation of subtraction was not 
always a possible one, for example, 3 — 5 represented an impossible opera- 
tion, and could only be taken to represent an 'imaginary’ number, in relation 
to the domain Similarly, the operation of extracting a square root of a 
negative number is only impossible within the domain of real number; it 
becomes a possible operation within the enlarged domain of complex num- 
ber.” — ^E. W Hobson, The Domain of Natural Science, p 117 
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Superstition, in contrast to science, is simply the attempt to sub- 
stitute ideal possibilities in an imaginative setting for the actual 
conditions of tlie physical world Such confusion of context is one 
source of the belief in miracles and supernatural interventions A 
miracle is a relatn'e impossibility m one context taken as a sign of 
absolute necessity in another 

So soon as man ecascs to be wbolly immersed in sense, he looks before and 
after, he regrets and desires . The Life of Season will then be a name for 
that part of experience which perceires and pursues ideals — all conduct so con- 
trolled and all sense so interpreted as to perfect natural happiness ‘a 

In these words, Santaj'ana has expressed what might be called 
the evidence of possibility in human experience To say that man is 
the kind of animal that “perceives and pursues ideals” is to say 
that he lives in the presence of possibilities, which objectively 
shape his thought and guide his actions Without possibdities, 
genuinely discovered and not merely fabricated by our thinking, 
intelligence would be futile But the Life of Eeason is also a name 
for that part of experience which discerns and wisely acquiesces in 
the actual limits of possibility 

Santayana, The Life of Season, 1, 2, 3. 
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T here are two truisms which philosophers habitually 
either forget or ignore The first truism is that every ques- 
tion has an answer We may not be able to decide what the 
correct answer is, but even the reply that we do not know what the 
answer is or that we eannot make up our minds about it presup- 
poses that the question has an answer The second truism is that 
no question has an answer unless the question be significant The 
decision that a question is significant is obviously not made by the 
mere fact that we raise our voice at its end. A great many phil- 
osophical debates would terminate at once if the debaters were 
not taking it for granted that this fact constitutes a sufBcient cri- 
terion of significance In order to determine, then, whether a ques- 
tion IS significant, it is necessary to have a criterion of significance. 

When we ask the question “Do lions exist our question has a 
determinate and unambiguous meaning or significance The cri- 
terion of significance that is presupposed by this question is the 
following We are able to state the circumstances under which we 
could say that we had verified the proposition, “Lions exist ” Since 
the question has a determinate meaning it is obviously capable of 
a determinate answer If anyone has ever observed the character 
of being a lion exemplified in a particular the answer is “yes,” 
otherwise it is “no” or “maybe ” We must not suppose, however, 
that the criterion of significance I have stated is the only one of 
its kind There are other criteria by which we could determine 
whether a question, and in particular whether the question under 
consideration, is significant or not I merely assert that the cri- 
terion stated is the one usually presupposed when we say that this 
question can be answered That there are different criteria of sig- 
nificance can be shown by the following considerations. Take the 
proposition, “Lions are possible.” We might say that this is signifi- 
cant if we can state the circumstances under which the proposition 

[1B6] 
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“Lions exist” could be said to have been verified This condition 
fulfilled, the possible becomes identical with the significant and 
the impossible with the nonsignificant or meaningless If there- 
fore the proposition “A is impossible” is to be significant, we are 
in need of a criterion by which we can determine whether “A” is 
significant or not Ilence the proposition “A is impossible” cannot 
be equn alent to the proposition “A is nonsignificant,” for unless 
“A” IS significant tins proposition is also nonsignificant 
The meaning of the question “Are lions possible is capable of 
a number of different specifications The answer to the question 
therefore depends on the criteiion of significance that we select 
This IS not alwaj’s kept in mind uhen questions regarding possibles 
are discussed, otherwise philosophers would cease debating the 
question whether round squares are possible or not If the dis- 
putants did take the trouble of speeif jung exactly w'hat they take 
the question to mean, they would either agree upon an answer or 
decide that they w ere not discussing the same problem They would 
find that what is possible when the question has been given one 
specific sense maj’ also he impossible when the meaning of the ques- 
tion has been differently specified In addition to the philosophers 
who think that the question of the possibility or impossibility of 
round squares is debatable, there are of coiiise those philosophers 
who hold that the sentence “Are round squares possible ?” is mean- 
ingless We think we are asking a meaningful question, so these 
philosophers tell us, because w'e raise our voice at the end of this 
sentence or because it has the same form as the significant sentence 
“Are lions possible In reality we are giving utterance to non- 
sense, because the notion of round squares is self-contradictory 
We have said that the possible and the impossible cannot be iden- 
tified with the significant and the nonsignificant, respectively For 
if this identification be made, the pioposition “A is impossible” can 
be significant only on condition that it is false, that is, that the 
proposition “A is possible” is true But this proposition is signifi- 
cant even if true, and this fact requires that “A” be significant 
The decision whether “A” is significant or not is made by means 
of some criterion of significance This criterion determines the 
class of significant terms as well as the class of terms which are 
nonsignificant Within the class of significant terms the possible 
and the impossible are distinguishable species This distinction is 
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effected by the addition of differentiating conditions to the initial 
criterion of significance If “A” satisfies the conditions of this sec- 
ond criterion, “A” is possible, if not, it is impossible This second 
criterion, then, which distinguishes possibles from impossibles 
within a given genus of significance can m turn be taken as a con- 
dition of significance Within the class of significant terms that is 
determined by this criterion, a further separation of possibles from 
impossibles can be made in the same manner as before. If, there- 
fore, we insist on making the identification of the possible with the 
significant and of the impossible with the nonsignificant, this iden- 
tification must be understood in the sense indicated The possible 
as the significant and the impossible as the nonsignificant are both 
subclasses of the significant 

There is one condition of significance which is quite ultimate and 
IS in fact presupposed by the different criteria of significance that 
I propose to examine so far as these criteria are philosophically 
important This is the significance of what we may here call simple 
signs Certain signs are said to be significant because they sym- 
bolize or represent factors within our experience We know what 
IS meant by the sign “red” because we have verified sentences of the 
form “x IS red ” Similarlj', we know what is meant by the sign “to 
the right of,” because we have verified sentences of the form “x is 
to the right of y ” The sign “red” then derives its significance from 
its occurrence in a verified sentence In general, signs that sym- 
bolize qualities and relations are significant because sentences in 
which these signs occur symbolize facts with which, we are or have 
been directly acquainted The significance of simple signs I propose 
to call primary significance 

There are other signs the significance of which is derivative from 
the significance of simple signs These signs I propose to call com- 
plex signs and their significance secondary significance Not every 
complex sign, hou ever, has secondary significance even though its 
components have primary significance If a complex sign be com- 
posed of several signs that are arranged contrary to the rules of 
syntax, then the complex sign shall not be said to have secondary 
significance The significance of complex signs is therefore subject 
to a certain limitation A complex sign need not be composed of 
several signs The sign “unicorn,” for example, is complex, since 
we have not verified a sentence of the form “x is a unicorn.” But we 
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nevertheless say that this sign is significant because its signifi- 
cance IS analyzable into the significance of simple signs Similarly, 
even such signs as “rnund sqnare” and ‘‘square virtue” qualify as 
significant signs, for these signs have been constructed in accord- 
ance ATith syntactical rules, and the significance of their com- 
ponents IS analyzable into the significance of simple signs 

Sigmficance, both primary and secondary, is, then, a property of 
certain particulars which we call signs If we define a sign as a 
significant mark, then the term “nonsignificant sign” is of course 
a contradictio in adjecto Hence, by the term “sign” I shall mean a 
mark which either is significant or nonsignificant But this defini- 
tion IS again open to the objection that the term “nonsignificant 
mark” is also a coiiti adictio in adjecto In order to state quite 
clearly what I do mean, I must be somewhat prolix There are cer- 
tain visible, audible, and touchable particulars, written by some- 
one, printed by someone, spoken by someone, or executed by some- 
one which have either primary or secondary significance There are 
certain other particulars, originated in the same way as the former 
set, which resemble the former set of particulars in that they are 
analyzable into the same or similar elements, but they are not 
significant The term “sign,” then, shall refer to any member of 
these two classes In other words, the term “sign” refers to the 
genus of which significant signs and nonsignificant signs are the 
species 

Signs may be divided into two groups, sentences and signs other 
than sentences Sentences are constructed out of signs other than 
sentences I shall not here raise the question. Can a sign be signifi- 
cant independently of its occurrence in a sentence ’ But signs other 
than sentences do occur or can occur in sentences The significance 
of signs independently of their occurrence in sentences need there- 
fore not receive separate treatment It is sufficient if we consider 
their significance in sentences 

A sentence is a sign that has been constructed in accordance with 
the rules of syntax. The siggiificance of a sentence or of a part of a 
sentence could therefore be identified with its grammatical struc- 
ture All sign-structures resembling sentences or parts of sen- 
tences, but violating one or more of the rules of syntax, are non- 
significant with respect to this criterion According to the syn- 
tactical criterion of significance the sentences that constitute the 
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poem “JabberwoLky,” and the similar sentences that are found in 
the writings of James Joyce and Gertrude Stem, are all sound 
sense, even though they are constructed out of signs that have 
neither primary nor secondary significance, while many of the 
sign-structures recorded by students of philosophy m their blue- 
books are nonsense, even though the signs of which they are com- 
posed all have either primary or secondary significance. 

Syntactical structure is then the first criterion by means of which 
one can distinguish — as a matter of fact, does distinguish — ^be- 
tween significance and nonsignificance, between sense and non- 
sense The determination of the significance of a sign-structure by 
the application of this criterion is obviously quite independent of 
the possession by its components of primary or secondary signifi- 
cance It is sufficient to know the roles played by the various signs; 
that IS, what is noun, adjective, verb, pieposition, etc If the signs 
that play these roles peiform the functions that are assigned to 
them by the rules of sj’iitax, then our sign -structure is a sentence. 
Of course if the sigii-structuie contains components that do have 
primary or secondary significance, as do the sign-structures of 
“Jabberwocky,” for example, our deciding whether the sign-struc- 
ture IS a sentence or not is facilitated liy the presence of such signs 
In other words, the sentences of “Jabberwocky” have the form of 
propositions They are in fact derived from propositional func- 
tions by supplying nonsignificant signs as arguments Unless, in 
short, some of the signs are significant, we should need the aid of 
the author of the sign-structuie in older to decide whether the 
sign-structure is a sentence or not 

Syntactical significance and nonsignificance are of no philosoph- 
ical interest My excuse for mentioning them here is the necessity 
of having a complete catalogue of what has been called sense and 
nonsense Also the classification has a certain heuristic value, for 
it limits any f urthei determination of the conditions of significance 
to the sign-structures that are significant according to this first 
criterion 

I have already indicated what the next condition of significance 
must be It must enable us to relegate to the class of the nonsensical 
the sentences of James Joyce and Gertrude Stem (some of them, 
at any rate), while leaving significant the sentences of less ad- 
vanced authors The criterion that will do this may be stated as 
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follows A sentence is significant if it consists of signs that have 
either primary or secondary significance 

I am in a position now to illustrate the relation between signifi- 
cance and possibility Suppose n e consider the question “Are slithy 
toves possible ’’’ Before we can decide whether they are possible or 
not, we must determine whether “slithy toves” is a significant 
sjunbol The fiist criterion of significance enables us to make this 
determination The question we have to answer is, Do the rules of 
grammar permit the modification of a noun by an adjective* The 
answer being in the affirmative, we can proceed to the further ques- 
tion whether slithy toves are possible or not Here we invoke the 
second criterion This criterion enables us to distinguish possibles 
from impossibles “Slithj- toves” being a sign that has neither 
primary nor secondary significance, the decision is against the pos- 
sibility of slitlij- toves The possible and the impossible are thus 
species of the significant 

The next separation of sense from nonsense is made by the doc- 
trine of types Mr Kussell defines a logical type as follows 

A and B are of the same logical type if, and only if, given any fact of which A 
IS a constituent, there is a corresponding fact which has B as a constituent, 
which either results by substituting B for A, or is the negation of what so 
results 1 

It follows from this definition that when two signs signify differ- 
ent types, the relations of the signs to what they signify are also 
of different tj'pes In order to illustrate what the doctrine of types 
asserts, let us demonstrate this consequence Let a and b be signs 
and V and w the entities they signify Let B and 8 be the relations 
between a and v, and h and w, respectively By assumption, oRv 
and hSw both express facts Also by assumption, u and w are of 
different types We have to show that aSv does not express a fact 
and that its denial likewise does not express a fact Now, since a 
and b are of the same type (all signs being of the same type) , there 
either is a fact oS'w or else it is false that there is such a fact. But 
since V and w are of different logical types, there is no fact which is 
expressed by aSv, and there is no fact which is expressed by the 
denial of aSv. The relations B and S are therefore of different 
types 

^ Contemporary British Philosophy, First Senes, p 369 
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In another place Eussell has defined a type as the range of signifi- 
cance of some function, the range of significance being defined as 
the class of values of the variable for which the values of the func- 
tion are either true or false The values that may be supplied as ar- 
guments to a function are not any values, but must be of appro- 
priate type If we choose a value as aigument that belongs to a 
different type the resulting sentence is nonsignificant A few ex- 
amples will make this clear Consider the function “x is red ” The 
values of “x” that may be supplied as arguments to this function 
are particulars But this alone is not enough, the particulars which 
belong to the range of significance of this function must either aU 
be colored or at least possess all those characteristics which are 
presupposed by the characteristic of being colored The first con- 
dition renders the sentence “Green is red” nonsignificant, while 
the second one determines the sentence “This sound is red” also 
to be nonsignificant Since the negation of a proposition is a func- 
tion of that proposition, the negation of these sentences must also 
be nonsignificant If, for example, the sentence “This sound is not 
red” were significant, its equivalent “It is false that this sound is 
red” would also be significant But the latter sentence is obviously 
nonsignificant, since it contains a nonsignificant sentence. Con- 
sider next the function “x is square ” The values of “x” that may 
be supplied as arguments to this function must aU have the char- 
acteristics that are presupposed by the characteristic of being 
square This condition renders the sentence “Virtue is square” as 
well as the sentence “Virtue is not square” nonsignificant, since an 
analysis of the notion of virtue does not disclose any characteristics 
that are identical with the characteristics that are presupposed 
by the characteristic of being square 

I have now said enough to indicate that the doctrine of types is a 
plausible doctiine A detailed defense of it requires technical re- 
sources which it IS here unnecessary to develop. But I think that 
we shall not go very far wrong if we say that particulars such as 
sounds and colors belong to different types because an analysis of 
the characteristics of sounds and colors does not disclose any char- 
acteristic that IS common to both Things can belong to the same 
type only if there is at least one characteristic which belongs to 
both The determination of the range of significance of a function 
therefore appears to be an analytical matter We take an argument 
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that satisfies the function and compare its analysis with the an- 
alysis of the value that is proposed as argument to the same func- 
tion If this analysis yields 303- characteristic that is common to 
the two, then tlie3’ belong to the same t3'pe, if not, they belong to 
different ts’pes 

The condition of significance demanded hi' the doctrine of types 
determines a further separation of possibles from impossibles Pos- 
sibles satisfy the requirements of the doctrine of t3'pes, impossibles 
do not “Square virtue” is rendered impossible b3' these require- 
ments, while “round squai es,” on the contrar3', remain within the 
realm of the possible As we pointed out before, this separation of 
possibles from impossibles presupposes that signs such as “square 
virtue” and “round square” are significant The criterion of signifi- 
cance that is here involved is the second one, with respect to winch 
we made our first separation of possibles from impossibles 

Since the relation of the possible and impossible to the signifi- 
cant is the same at each level of significance, it is unnecessary from 
now on to specify exactly in what sense the possible can be identi- 
fied with the significant and the impossible with the nonsignificant 
It IS sufficient if ue indicate the geneial scheme of this relation 
Suppose, then, we have reached the criterion of significance Sn~l, 
where the index indicates the order of the criterion This criterion 
determines m hether the question regarding the possibility or im- 
possibility of “A” (where “A” 11135* now be supposed to have either 
primal'}' or secondai-}* significance) is significant or not We now 
select a criterion of significance Sn which consists in a further 
determination of the criterion Sn — 1 The criterion Sn then en- 
ables us to divide possibles from impossibles within the region of 
the significant as deteimined b}* Sn -1 Exactly the same pro- 
cedure IS repeated within the region of significance determined by 
Sn b}* selecting a criterion of significance Sn + 1 , which is a further 
determination of the criterion Sn That is to sa}*, the region of 
significance deteimined by Sn is the region of the possibles within 
which a further separation of possibles from impossibles is made 
by employing a criterion that is obtained from Sn by adding 
further determmations to it 

The fourth criterion of significance is then obtained from the 
third b}”^ adding a further condition to the criterion supplied by 
the doctrine of types This further condition is the requirement 
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that our symbols be consistent The determination of the consist- 
ency of our symbols is made by the law of contradiction This law 
therefore constitutes the fourth criterion of significance “Round 
squares,” which are significant according to the third criterion, 
are nonsignificant if we add the further condition that a concept 
must be self-consistent in older to be significant Using the cri- 
terion 111 turn to distinguisli possibles from impossibles, we get the 
result that “round squares” are impossible, while “extended red 
things” and “wealthy rich men” remain as possibles 

Our next criteiion must therefore be such that it will rule out 
the last-mentioned possibilities To consistency we shall have to 
add that our terms be nontautologous All signs the primary or 
secondary significance of which involves a tautology are to be 
classified as nonsignificant It is not necessary for our purpose to 
make a distinction between those tautologies which are analytical 
propositions or are derived from analytical propositions and the 
wider class of noninductive generalizations which includes such 
propositions as “Red differs from green” and “Whatever is red is 
extended ” It has been suggested that these propositions are tau- 
tologies in disguise I do not know of any proof which demonstrates 
them to be tautologies, but for the sake of this discussion I shall 
assume that an analysis of them would show this to be true The 
criterion under consideration then, detei mines that both “wealthy 
rich men” and “extended red things” are impossible 

The sixth condition of significance narrows the class of sentences 
down to those that express matters of fact, that is, to a posteriori 
or synthetic propositions A synthetic proposition is significant if 
it IS verifiable, that is, if we can specify the conditions under which 
we could say that we had verified it If the conditions of verifica- 
tion cannot be specified, then the proposition is nonsignificant A 
great many of the propositions of metaphysics are nonsignificant, 
according to this criterion Take such a proposition as “Matter is 
infinite ” Presumably this means that the number of material par- 
ticles IS infinite. This proposition is not verifiable, as it requires us 
to be able to count an infinite number of particles Every inductive 
generalization presupposes a finite number of inducing cases if 
It is to satisfy the condition of significance under consideration. 
In order that an inductive generalization be significant it is more- 
over necessary that the inducing cases be contained within spatial 
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and temporal Imiits The proposition that all men are mortal is 
theoretically verifiable if we can examine all the inducing cases. 
They can all be examined if they are all located within assigned 
boundaries The proposition seems as a matter of fact to presup- 
pose such limits. Presumably the men it talks about are all to be 
found on the earth, or at lea.st mthin the planetarj' system That 
the aggregate of men ls also confined within temporal limits is 
not so obviously jiresuppo^ed But just as obviously we could not 
say that we had verified the proposition if outside all temporal 
limits no matter how far these be extended into the past and the 
future there are always to be found more men For a statement 
about an infinite aggregate, where each member of the aggregate 
has to be examined in respect to the po.ssession of a certain prop- 
erty, is not verifiable, and neither is a statement about a finite ag- 
gregate if we do not know wnthin what spatial and temporal limits 
the aggregate is to be found, since we cannot know that the aggre- 
gate is finite unless this condition be satisfied 

According to the sixth criterion, then, the concept of an infinite 
number of material particles represents an impossibilitj- But so 
does the concept of a world consisting of a finite number of such 
particles, if the spatial limits of such a w’orld remam unspecified 
Such concepts as “unicorn” and “green-skinned man” represent 
possibles. 

It IS not advisable to continue the dichotomous division of suc- 
cessive regions of significance into possibles and impossibles when 
w'e reach the sixth criterion Instead I shall discuss a number of 
alternative classifications which all presuppose this criterion of 
significance One might suggest that when we have reached the 
stage of empirical propositions we are precluded from making any 
further distinction of sense from nonsense But this would be a mis- 
take, the nonsensical has many mansions, as I have already suffi- 
ciently demonstrated Some of its mansions are even located in an 
area which some philosophers have lately declared to be the final 
and exclusn e domicile of the significant. As proof of this conten- 
tion I need only pomt out that philosophers make a distinction be- 
tween genuine and spurious possibilities, and that spurious possi- 
bilities are sometimes identified with the nonsensical 

But liefore I go on with the examination of the alternative classi- 
fications of this region of significance into possibles and impossibles 
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I want to raise a question whicli has been ignored so far, but which 
now calls for an answer The question is this What precisely is 
being asserted in the statements that we have considered when we 
say that “A is possible” or that “A is impossible ” To this question 
I now turn 

Possibles, we have seen, are a selection from a collection of alter- 
natives There are always two questions, then, that must be de- 
cided How are the alternatives determined ? and How are the pos- 
sibles to be distinguished from the impossibles ? The game of chess 
illustrates quite clearly how these questions are answered There 
are sixty-four alternative moves that can be made with each piece, 
if we count the leaving of a piece on a square on which it stands 
as an alternative move These alternatives are determined by the 
general requirement of the rules that the game be played on a 
board divided into sixty-four squares, and that removing a piece 
from one square and placing it on another or refusing to move it 
from a square already occupied by the piece shall constitute a 
move But not all these moves are possible moves The possible 
moves are determined by the specific rules of the game The moves, 
then, that are incompatible with the rules of the game are the im- 
possibles moves Besides possible and impossible moves there are 
of course also absuid or nonsensical moves Thus, if I should move 
a piece off tlie board or place it at the intersection of the bound- 
ary lines of the squaies I should be executing a move that is not 
contemplated by the rules of the game 

This account of the possible as a selection from alternatives 
exactly parallels the account we have given of the relation of the 
possible to the significant The alternative moves in chess might be 
called, and perhaps are called, significant moves, a significant move 
being a move on the board Nonsignificant or nonsensical moves are 
moves not contemplated by the general requirements of the game 
But a possible move might also be called a significant move, a move 
being significant if it is made in accordance with the rules of the 
game We need not repeat here in what sense a move may be both 
significant and nonsignificant, a move that is nonsignificant in the 
limited sense must also be significant in the wider sense 

In order to show that possibles and impossibles are always selec- 
tions from a collection of alternatives, I now propose to recapitu- 
late the results we have obtained so far 
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1. The first set of alternatives fiom which possibles and impos- 
sibles are to be selected are signs that have grammatical signifi- 
cance Possible and impossible signs or combinations of signs are 
distinguished with lespect to the condition that possible signs must 
have primarj' or secondary significance The propositions “A is 
possible” and ‘‘A is impossible” are therefore propositions about 
signs Thus, the proposition “Square virtue is possible” means that 
“Square virtue” is a possible combination of signs, while the propo- 
sition “Slithy toves are impossible” means that “Shthy toves” is an 
impossible combination of signs 

2 The second set of alternatives, or the class of concepts, is de- 
termined by the condition that no sign shall belong to the set unless 
it have primal y or secondary significance The separation of pos- 
sible from impossible concepts is then made by means of the doc- 
trme of types “Pound squares are possible” means that “Round 
square” is a possible concept 

3 The thud set of alternatives consists of concepts which are 
permitted by the doctrine of types Possible concepts are distin- 
guished from impossible concepts by means of the Law of Contra- 
diction. The requirement of this law makes round squares impos- 
sible, while tautologous concepts such as “Wealthy rich men” re- 
main within the possible 

Philosophei s can be divided into two groups — those who believe 
that round squares are thinkable, and those who hold the contrary 
opinion The disputants aigue at cross-purposes so long as they 
do not bother to define what they mean by “thinkable ” We have 
attempted to supply these definitions “Round squares” are pos- 
sible or thinkable relative to one condition, and impossible or un- 
thinkable relative to a more specific condition In the words of Mr. 
Stout “an impossibility can be thought of only because, from an- 
other point of view, it is a possibility Mr Stout proposes a solu- 
tion of the difficulty along the lines I have suggested He writes 

In one sense, we cannot apprehend the union of two contradictory proposi- 
tions in a single proposition, for it is in the act of failing to do this that we 
become aware of the law of contradiction as self-evident On the other hand, 
if we could not thmk of the union of contradictory propositions at all, we could 
never recognize it as an unpossibility. The solution of the difficulty seems to 
be this The general character of the propositions, considered merely as propo- 

2 Proc Aristotelian Soc , New Series, XI, 193 
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sitionB, lca\es open the alternative possibility of their being combined or not 
combined Hence fiom this point of view wc can think of their union as a pos- 
sible alternative It is only when we go on to develop our thought in the at- 
tempt to bung befuie the iiiiml lliu special luiiii »Iiich this alteiiiatiie would 
assume under the special conditions, that we find our path barred We can 
think of the two propositions being united in a single proposition But when 
we ask what proposition would fulfill the special conditions, we find, not a 
thought, but a blank failure to think s 

That some such solution as this is the right one is shown by the 
fact that there are mathematical impossibles which are not so ob- 
viously self-contradictory as the concept of the round square The 
triseetion of an arbitrary angle, for example, can be demonstrated 
to be impossible But obviously one cannot demonstrate the impos- 
sibility of trisecting an arbitrary angle unless the problem is at 
least significant Noiimathematicians undoubtedly exist even now 
who, unable to comprehend the demonstration, consider the prob- 
lem to be significant and work on its solution The triseetion of an 
angle is therefore from another point of view a possible concept It 
IS only when we develop the concept, as Mr Stout expresses it, that 
the contradiction comes to the surface, and that the concept of 
the triseetion of an arbitrary angle joins the rank of impossibles. 
These examples may be extended indefinitely I mention only two 
out of a long list the rationality of the ratio between the circum- 
ference and the diameter of a circle, and the demonstrability of the 
axiom of parallels In every example the concept is significant or 
possible, since it satisfies the general i eqiiirements that govern the 
formation of concepts, and, in the example under consideration, of 
mathematical concepts 

4 The fourth set of alternatives consists of concepts that have 
the property of consistency The distinction of possible from im- 
possible concepts is then effected by the Law of Tautology. It might 
be objected heie that we are pressing the distinction between pos- 
sibles and impossibles too far on the side of logic, that we should 
have stopped the analysis at the precedmg level How can “wealthy 
rich men” who are possible at the preceding level also be impossible 
at the present level ? This is the same type of objection that was 
previously raised against the possibility of round squares There 
the possibility, here the impossibility is objected to, while the pos- 


3 Ibid , 194 
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sibility here and the impossibihtj' there are found unobjectionable. 
The solution of this difficulty -would therefore seem to be exactly 
parallel to the solution in the preceding one Since it is true to say 
that rich men are possible, it must be true that wealthy rich men are 
possible, since every rich man is wealthy With respect to the gen- 
eral requirement of consistency, then, wealthy rich men are pos- 
sible But the question “Aie wealthy rich men possible might be 
undei stood in this way Is it possible for a man to be both rich and 
wealth}', can a man have the property of being rich in addition to 
the property of being wealthy, just as he undoubtedlv can have the 
property of being generous in addition to tliat of being wealthy ? 
Here the answer is of course in the negative, it is impossible that a 
man should have the property of being wealthy in addition to the 
property of being rich Relative to the requirement, therefore that 
the qualifications of a concept must be synthetic, wealthy rich men 
are impossible 

5 The fifth set of alternatives is determined by the condition 
that every concept that is a member of the set shall have in addi- 
tion to the propel ly of consistency the property of being non- 
tautologous The distinction between possibles and impossibles is 
then effected by the condition that possible concepts have the prop- 
erty of verifiability That is to say, the proposition “A is possible” 
will be true if we can state the conditions under which the proposi- 
tion “A exists” could be said to have been vei ified If we cannot 
state these conditions, then the proposition “A is impossible” will 
be true Thus, green-skinned men are possible, since we know what 
we should have to find if we were to veiify the proposition “There 
are green-skinned men,” while an infinite world is impossible, since 
we cannot specify what we sliould find if we were to verify the 
proposition “The world consists of an infinite number of material 
particles ” 

6 The sixth set of alternatives is determined hv the condition 
that every concept that is a member of the set shall be verifiable. 
The alternatives we have reached are usually divided into a set of 
spurious and a set of genuine possibilities A spurious possibility is 
a possibility which the actual world in some way excludes, which 
could not exist, while a genuine possibility is one that could be a 
menilier of the world, one that could exist A genuine possibility re- 
mains of course no less genuine even if it never does exist If then 
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the distinction between genuine and spurious possibilities is to be 
maintained, membership in the actual world must be determined by 
conditions If we know the conditions, we can decide, in theory at 
least, whether a proposed possibility is spurious or genuine In 
practice the decision would be contingent on the degree of com- 
plexity of the conditions If this degree exceeded a certain limit the 
decision might become impossible, because it presupposes technical 
resources which we do not possess 

How then shall we specify the conditions for membership in the 
actual world’ We might try to answer this question by having re- 
course to the expedient of making an inventory of the different 
kinds of things and events in the world The kinds of things that 
have occurred and the kinds of events that have happened we 
might then say are genuine possibilities, while any possibility con- 
templated by the mind of man that is not represented m this inven- 
tory by at least one example is spurious This criterion of the gen- 
uinely possible will undoubtedly be thought to restrict the range 
of the genuinely possible too rigidly We are fairly certain that 
fairies and golden mountains arc spurious possibilities, but we are 
not so confident what our decision sliould be when we are consider- 
ing the possibilities imagined by a breeder of fruits or flowers. And 
often our confidence is misplaced Befoie the advent of aviation 
there were people who thought it impossible that man should ever 
be able to lift himself off the ground in a device heavier than air 
The criterion under consideration then does not go very far m dis- 
tinguishing spurious from genuine possibilities An enumeration 
of the things and events that the world contains does determine 
what is genuinely po.ssible, but it does not divide the possible into 
two mutually exclusive sets of spurious and genuine possibles 
We might try next the expedient of defining the genuinely pos- 
sible as that which is compatible with the known laws of nature 
But here we have to distinguish between two alternatives On the 
first alternative, A is possible if A is a specification of the laws of 
nature, impossible if it contradicts these laws On the second alter- 
native, A IS possible if A is independent of the laws of nature. 
That a candle should stay lit in an elevator that is falling with the 
acceleration of gravity is impossible, relative to the known laws of 
nature These laws declare that combustion can take place only in 
the presence of oxygen, and that carbon dioxide is one of the prod- 
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ucts of combustion, but an elevator that falls in the gravitational 
field of the earth is a system whose parts aie not acted upon by 
gravitational forces relative to the elevator, and the candle will 
therefore have to go out, because it is smothered by the carbon 
dioxide that accumulates around the flame In the same way the 
know'n laws of nature determine what is possible That a man 
should grow to the height of a gmaffe is not inconsistent with 
known laws and is theiefoie possible That he should grow to the 
height of a mile is impossible Such a man could exist only on 
the supposition that the laws of mechanics are false But known 
laws do not determine vithin what lange of colors the color of his 
skin must fall The color of a man’s skin is not connected with other 
characteristics of his organism by any knoivn law Hence, a green- 
skinned man is a genuine possibility relative to known laws The 
knoivn laws of nature do of course put a limitation on some of the 
properties that such a man might have If he is to possess the bio- 
logical and anatomical characteristics that are found in men of 
ordinary size he cannot exceed a certain height without his being 
rendered impossible b}- the laws of mechanics A possibility is 
therefore to be eonsideied as independent of the known laws of 
nature even if its independence is only partial No genuine pos- 
sibility can of course be completely independent of known laws 
But its independence might very well be partial 

The laws of nature, then, do enable us to distinguish spurious 
from genuine possibilities, but they do not determine these two 
classes definitively A gieen-skinned man is a genuine possibility 
relative to known laws He may be a spurious possibility relative to 
a more inclusive knowledge of nature’s laws Every increase in our 
knowledge of the laws of nature contracts the region of the gen- 
uinely possible In addition to this difficulty there is the further 
obstacle that we may not have the requisite abilities for determin- 
ing w'hether an alleged possible is spurious or genuine And even 
if we do have the requisite abilities we may make mistakes When- 
ever w'e are concerned with remote consequences of a law or set of 
laws we are confronted with this hazard People who used to main- 
tain that flight in an aeroplane was impossible, were mistaken if 
they meant to assert that such a feat was precluded by the laws of 
nature that were known when they advanced this contention They 
would have been thought wiser if they had kept their counsel 
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Keeping our counsel is undoubtedly the best policy we can adopt 
on many occasions when we are confronted by the question of the 
spuriousness or genuineness of a possibility 
The possibilities with which we are concerned in the a prion de- 
termination of probabilities are alwas^s independent of the laws 
of nature I do not mean that the position which a tossed com, for 
example, will take on a flat surface is not determmed by its me- 
chanical state when it leaves the hand We are convinced, on the 
contrary, that the future state of a tossed coin is a function of its 
earlier states But we do not know how to determine this function 
In other words, we do not know the law that connects the initial 
state of the com with its final state If we did know it we should be 
able to decide whether the proposition “Heads is a possible throw” 
IS true or false Thus, if I should ask, “Is it possible for a fallmg 
body to reach the position P' from the position P in five seconds ?” 
the answer to the question is determined by the law of falling 
bodies This law, as Mr Lenzen has expressed it, determines the 
possible positions of a falling body But we know of no law which 
determines the possible states of a tossed coin We do have partial 
knowledge of the determining conditions, to be sure We know, for 
example, that the com will not stay suspended m midair This pos- 
sibility IS ruled out by the law of falling bodies When I say, there- 
fore, that the possible states of a com are independent of the laws 
of nature, I take this proposition to be compatible with the ad- 
mission that the possible states of a com aie partially determmed 
by the known laws of natuie The possible throws with a com are, 
then, determined a prion, subject to the following conditions : (1) 
Whenever a com is tossed it u ill come down on the table (2) When- 
ever a com IS tossed it will not come down on its edge The second 
condition is presupposed, and we assign equal probabilities to the 
two possibilities which then remain, m order to brmg these prob- 
abilities into accord with the actually observed frequencies 

It remams to discuss the general conviction that certam possi- 
bilities must be ruled out as spurious because they are precluded 
by natural laws, although our ignorance of these laws does not per- 
mit us to assert with absolute assurance that they are spurious. 
Nature, we observe, acts m a uniform manner; certain sequences 
of events and correlations of characters are constantly repeated. 
Thus we reach the conviction that these regularities result from 
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the operation of laws A man’s legs, for example, grow until they 
reach the length of three or four feet, his nose does not attain that 
length Hence, we begin to suspect that there are biological laws 
which control the respective lengths to which his nose and legs can 
grow This IS of course the familiar argument for determinism It 
must not be confused with the naive contention that a man with a 
nose three feet long is an impossibility because such men have 
never been observed to occur The present argument is much more 
subtle Its contention is as follows If the regularities that are 
found in nature are not determined by law's then there is no ex- 
planation for them There is no reason, then, wdiy a man’s nose 
should cease growing after its length has reached a certain limit 
The fact that it invariably does so must be ascribed to chance And 
if the length of men’s noses is determined by chance, then why do 
they not sometimes grow to the length of three feel ” Since they do 
not, the regularities w e have observed in nature must be the expres- 
sion of laws If so, there aie jiossibilities which are incompatible 
with these laws and are theiefoie spurious 

This does not mean that a genuine possibilitity must also be 
actual The “merely” possible is sometimes condemned by the 
following dialectical argument If the possible is not somewhere at 
some time also actual, then that fact demonstrates it to be impos- 
sible Every possible therefoie must be actual Taken in connection 
with the definition of the impossible as that w'hicli is incompatible 
with the laws of nature, this argument presumably makes the fol- 
lowing contention If an alleged possible is not aetnal at some time 
in some place, that is because the alleged possible is really incom- 
patible with the laws of nature An analogous objection to possibles 
takes the following form On the supposition that determinism is 
true a superscientist who knows all the laws of nature would be 
able to predict every event in nature For him there would be a dis- 
tinction between the actual and the impossible, but none between 
the actual and the possible Every alleged possible must either be 
identical with some event in nature, and therefore actual, or with 
an impossibility, that is, with a spurious possibility excluded by 
the laws of nature 

Both of these arguments are fallacious The laws of nature do 
not assert that there is anything actual, they express the condi- 
tions to which anything that is to qualify as an actuality must con- 
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form Thus the law of falling bodies asserts that the successive posi- 
tions of a falling body are determined by the formula s = l/2gP, 
but it does not say that there are any falling bodies In other words, 
a law of nature is a hypothetical proposition Anything that can 
be subsumed under the hypothesis can also be subsumed under the 
thesis In general a causal law is an expression in which certain 
variables x, y, z, are determined as functions of other variables 
t, u, V, w, . But in order to use such a formula for making predic- 
tions I have to give values to some of these variables These values 
are obtained from observations of the actual world 

Causal laws must be distinguished from the principle of cau- 
sality The principle of causality asserts that every event is com- 
pletely determined This assertion has the following meaning A 
superscientist who knew all the laws of nature and the state of the 
universe at a given moment, would tlieoretically be able to predict 
the state of the universe for any other moment past or future The 
prediction of events, then, requires the satisfaction of two condi- 
tions (1) It lequires causal laws (2) It requires the observation 
of constants which can be substituted in these laws Let us call 
these constants the initial conditions The laws then determine 
merely what can happen, the possible happenings in the world 
They and the initial conditions deteiniine what does happen The 
initial conditions are detei mined by what the actual world con- 
tains Cut we could also determine them ourselves The laws of 
nature, then, plus the initial conditions as determined by us de- 
termine a hypothetical world, a possible world The laws of nature 
are the invariant structure of the different possible woilds that can 
be obtained by varying the initial conditions Whenever we raise 
questions about possibilities that are contrary to fact, we have this 
concept of possible worlds in mind For example, if the distribu- 
tion of matter were different from what in fact it is, the past his- 
tory of the world would have been and its future history would be 
different from what in fact it has been and wiU be 
We are now ready to answer the arguments that were introduced 
a while ago Whatever does not contradict the laws of nature is 
possible In order that A be possible, therefore, A need never occur. 
Whether or not A wiU occur in the actual world, is determined by 
the initial conditions Let us suppose that these are such that A 
never does occur This fact is quite irrelevant to the question of 
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whether A is possible or not. If A is possible, if A does not contra- 
dict the laws of natiiie, it is also possible to excogitate a hypo- 
thetical world in which A does occur That is to say, the initial 
conditions can be chosen in such a wa 3 ' that A is pi edictable in a 
hypothetical woild the structuie of which is determined by the 
laws of nature In other n ords, if A satisfies the general require- 
ments for admission into the actual world, then A is possible The 
fact tliat A does satisfy these requirements is not contradicted by 
the further fact that A never occurs 

The second argument deprives the terms “possible"’ and “impos- 
sible” of all meaning Eveii' possibilitj’ is relative to some general 
condition The possibilities which we have just been considermg 
are relative to the laws of nature That A is possible relative to the 
laws of iiatui e means, then, that A is one of the alternative speci- 
fications of nhieh tlie laws of nature are capable That A is a pos- 
sible move in chess means, for example, that A is one of the alter- 
native i\ ays in winch the rules of chess may be specified Similarly, 
by giving alternatn e values to the variables in a law we get the 
alternative possibilities which are compatible with the law Hence, 
when a condition becomes eomiiletelj' specific, we can no longer ask 
significantly how this condition can be determined further, and 
theiefore, whether there aie alternative possibilities with respect 
to this condition I can speak of possible moves with the knight if 
the rules of chess make provision for alternative moves with that 
piece But obviouslj' I could not speak of possible moves if the rules 
of the game should prescribe what moves must be made and in 
what order tliej' shall be made Wlienever a rule becomes manda- 
tory, there are no alternatives and the concept of possibility loses 
its significance Similarlj^, then, if determinism be true, the laws of 
nature plus the initial conditions are incapable of any further spe- 
cification The laws and the initial conditions prescribe, so to speak, 
wdiat the contents of the world shall be There are no alternatives 
to the actual world and therefore no possibilities. 

In order to find the laws of nature we depend on the observation 
of regularities It sometimes happens, however, that what we took 
to be a regularity turns out not to be one. In such a dilemma we 
help ourselves by attempting to find subsidiary regularities in the 
observed regularities and irregularities Hence, an observed regu- 
larity maj be the expression of a natural law and again it may not 
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Where we find oui selves unable to distinguish between spurious 
and genuine possibilities on the basis of oui knowledge of the laws 
of nature, the regularities we have observed nevertheless constitute 
a strong ground for making that distinction But they never consti- 
tute a decisive proof that a given possibility is spurious. We have 
too often found that what we declared to be impossible had no 
difficulty in becoming actual 
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P ROFESSOR Lenzen has directed attention to a stratification of 
possibilities ^ There are possibilities of possibilities of possi- 
bilities passing down through various layers until an actual 
state of affairs is reached So viewed, the actual is simply the limit- 
ing layer at one extreme of a succession of layers of possibilities 
But it IS unique in that it is the one stratum of possibilities where 
no alternatives are possible In all the other strata alternatives are 
defined, and the higher and more inclusive the stratum, the wider 
the range of possible alternatives In other words, all the higher 
strata of possibilities are deteiminables of various degrees of de- 
terminateness, the actual is the ultimate determinate 
A situation is indicated here of gieat value toward a preliminary 
demarcation of the general field of possibility, and such a demarca- 
tion I think we should always attempt to make, before approaching 
any precise definition of a philosophic concept But the situation, 
as exposed in the preceding paragraph, leads into a serious am- 
biguity For in a manner which I think I can make clear presently, 
the actual is in greater opposition to the possible than is the im- 
possible Or, to state the matter the other way round, there is a set 
of connotations such that the impossible is more possible than the 
actual For, according to that set of connotations, the actual is not 
even possible, it is The actual is neither possible nor impossible. 
It IS not in any way hypothetical, it is categorical It is. 

To straighten out this tangle of paradoxes, I am going to suggest 
a new term, which will envelop the three terms that so easily juggle 
themselves into one another’s positions. I will suggest the term 
“specifiable ” In place of the hierarchy of possibilities suggested 
by Professor Lenzen, I therefore offer a hierarchy of speeifiables. 
The lowest level of this hierarchy is the actual All the other levels 


1 Present volume, p 57 
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are possibilities The difference between actual and possible can 
now be made out A possibilitj' is a specifiable that admits of alter- 
natives, an actuality is a specifiable that does not admit of alter- 
natives The hierarchy of specifiables is simply the conception of 
alternatives having pi ogressively a widei and wider range of ap- 
plication In actuality, which is the lowest level of the hierarchy, 
specification is so great that no alternatives whatever are admitted. 
As the degree of specification is relaxed, the range of alternatives 
increases, and this range of alternatives is what we regard as the 
possibilities for any particular degice of specification The speci- 
fications ma 3 ' be made less and less deteiminate to the theoretical 
point where no specifications aie made whatever At this point the 
range of alternatives i caches its maximum, and we can sa 5 ' that 
literally anything is possible Let us call this highest level of speci- 
fiables by an ancient and not inappropriate name, the apeiron 
It IS evident that the highest and lowest levels of specifiables, 
that is, the apeiron and the actual, have unique properties distin- 
guishing them from each othei and fiom all the intermediate 
levels In all the intermediate levels where definite conditions are 
specified, a field of possibilities consistent with the conditions is 
marked out, and a complementarj' field of impossibilities incon- 
sistent with the conditions But in the apeiron there are no impos- 
sibilities, and in the actual there are no possibilities These proper- 
ties follow immediately from the fact that the apeiron has no con- 
ditions, and the actual has nothing but its conditions 

Another i^aj' in winch these two polar specifiables are distin- 
guished from the intermediate levels is in our manner of knowing 
them Both are unknown except bj- extrapolation from the inter- 
mediate levels This must be obvious enough so far as concerns the 
apeiron A state in which no conditions aie discerned — no mem- 
ories, no anticipations, no pressures or compulsions — is a state hu- 
manly unthinkable except in terms of a progressive relaxation of 
conditions to a limit at which no conditions are conceived We first 
imagine some set of conditions and then imagine these conditions 
or any other conditions negated We imagine the apeiron, in other 
words, only by conceiving an opposite and then hypothecating 
the negation of that opposite It differs from nothing simply by 
being alisolutely anything Even the postulates of chance would 
not hold here, for these are definite conditions however general 
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But the statement that the actual is also known only by extrap- 
olation from intermediate levels of specificables is not likely to 
gam such ready acceptance Surely, it will be declared, any imme- 
diate experience as it is lived in, or lived through, is an experience 
of the actual It may he an experience of the actual, I admit, but it 
has never been shown (and I suspect never will be shown) to be in 
any sense whatever a knowing of it — not even when knowing is in- 
terpreted as awareness, or immediacy, or knowledge of acquaint- 
ance of, or “having ” All these interpretations of the knowledge of 
the actual are interpretations referred to the actual from certain 
metaphj'sieal hypotheses These interpretations are possible ways 
in which the actual may be known And the very fact that there are 
several apparently equally possible interpretations of the way in 
which the actual may be known, is itself sufficient evidence that 
the actual is not known except by some mode of reference from a 
set of possible conditions I am not playing on the too-well-known 
ambiguities of the word “knowledge ” Let “knowledge” mean any- 
thing you please I guarantee to show you, that, whatever you 
define “knowledge of the actual” to mean, you will be dragging into 
your definition a set of conditions such that the most you can legit- 
imately assert is that the nature of the actual might be such and 
such, not that it rs Our knowledge of the actual is entirely hypo- 
thetical We approach it through hypotheses which are levels of 
possibility Those hypotheses which give us the closest approach to 
the actual are, I believe, those few relatively adequate metaphys- 
ical hypotheses which have been maturing in the last three mil- 
leniums of our culture We do not know the actual except as an ex- 
tension from our knowledge of possibilities 

Yet, of course, most of us believe that possibilities rest upon 
actualities Most of us believe that the whole hierarchy of speci- 
fiables IS supported on its lowest level Just as the determinable, 
color, could scarcely be given significance vuthout reference to some 
determinate hues, so most of us believe that the determinable, pos- 
sibility, at any level of specifiables could scarcely be given signifi- 
cance without reference to determmate actualities But with re- 
spect to specifiables, this is a matter of sheer belief, however ade- 
quately justified There is no contradiction between this belief and 
the judgment that the actual is known by reference only The be- 
lief that the possible rests upon tlie actual is itself hypothetical 
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and analogical It is barely possible that the actual does not exist, 
just as the apeiron undoubtedly does not exist It is possible that 
the lowest level of specifiables, which has ontological status, is not 
a level of complete specification excluding all altei natives In fine, 
it IS possible that the universe never achieves actuality in the sense 
defined but only a level of some, presumably rather high, degree of 
specification, and that m this level iiumeious alternatives intrin- 
sically abide “ 

The foregoing paragiaphs may be regarded as a preface to what 
follows, i\hich I shall make as short as I can From what has been 
said, it IS clear that a theory of possibility is itself a possibility of 
the second degree at least It is at the very least a theoretical pos- 
sibility of the natui e of possilulity It states what possibility would 
consist of according to a certain possible hypothesis. We naturally 
take our hypothesis as close to actuality as we can, for we are not 
interested in some uild oi fanciful theoiy, we wish to obtain as 
adequate an account as we can We consequently turn to some rela- 
tively adequate metaplij sieal hypothesis for the theoretical frame- 
work of our description Incidentally, it might be noticed that, con- 
trary to a popular notion, a metaphysical hypothesis, far from 
being abstract, is one of the most concrete of specifiables One is 
never so close to actuality (if there is such a thing) as when one is 
in the arms of a relatively adequate metaphysics 

There are several relatively adequate metaphysical theories to 
which we might turn Each one is an alternative conception of na- 
ture That fact, as I have said, is exactly what makes the descrip- 
tions of every one of these conceptions only possibilities At the 
moment, I happen to be paiticularly interested in a type of theory 
which I have called contextualism — a type represented by Dewey 
and Mead and hv some otheis equally well known, and by a num- 
ber of the men w'ho have written papers for this present volume 
I shall try, then, to sketch a eontextualistic theory of possibility 
And in order to bring the discussion more definitely to a focus, I 
shall for the most part restrict my illustrations to the possibilities 
of time The possibilities of time will be regarded as typical of the 
possibilities of anything else in contextualism 

2 For a fuller treatment of the situation to ■which the preceding paragraphs 
allude, see mj article, "Middle-Sized Facts," Univ Cahf Puhl Philos , XIV 
( 1931 ), 3-28 
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I must assume familiarity on your part with the general catego- 
ries of contcxtualism It is the theory that takes for its root meta- 
phor the textured event, with its richly qualitied strands fading 
into a past that dies and guiding the changing pattern of a present 
duration into a future that dawns The event through its texture 
extends sidewise in its present duration into neighboring contexts 
which are themselves textures extending into still other contexts. 
And the texture of each event is internally analyzable into strands, 
which have individual tensions and references into other textures 
This IS the basic conceptual equipment of contextualism 

As a contextualist for the moment, I invite you to intuit what 
these somewhat metaphorical terms refer to in what we are ac- 
customed to call the facts of oui experience , and as I describe one 
or another aspect of the world in these terms I request you to seek 
the concrete referent of the description in your own life A con- 
textualist does not offer pi oof in the ordinary sense of the word 
for his interpretations, he merely attempts to point out, denote, 
certain ways in which things go If other persons can follow him 
smoothly, that is all he pretends to give in the way of justification 
of his theory That is all, he believes, that any man ever does suc- 
ceed in giving in the way of justification of anything intellectual. 
If an expositor and his companion differ about the rightness of 
some path that is being pointed out, the expositor will take some 
other path or set of paths which both he and his companion agree 
are feasible, and will try to show that these other paths lead back 
after all to the path on which they started, or better, he will show 
his companion that the path originally pointed out does lead after 
all to a destination regarding which they had previously agreed 

Now, the point of departure for a contextualist is always the 
texture of his own duration block This for him is ultimate ac- 
tuality This, in Dewey’s term, is what he “has ” In the “having” 
of it, it is what it is But, of course, it is fugitive It is constantly 
fading into the past and gi owing into the future. In any individual 
duration block or specious present, the past that has entirely faded 
IS not actual, nor is the future that has not yet dawned. Actuality 
IS limited to the specific qualitied texture of the present duration 
block I shall return to the nonactuality of the past and the future in 
more detail presently But right now let us keep our eye on actuality. 

We see where actuality stops for an individual texture at its past 
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and at its future Hoiv far does it extend sidewise into its context ^ 
One must notice that theie is no clear line of demarcation between 
a given texture and another texture in tlie given texture’s environ- 
ment The context of a texture is its envnonment, and its environ- 
ment consists of other textures with their own individualities It is 
strands of a given textuie passing into other textures that give to 
these other textures the status of being the environment or context 
of the given texture The character of a given texture is further- 
moie in part determined bj’- the character of the environing tex- 
tures that IS to saj’, by its context The reason for this is that 
strands are possessed in eoninioii by intercommunicating textures 
There is no evidence for such a tlung as an isolated texture Tex- 
tures occur in contexts and the character of a texture is constituted 
very largely by its context It follows that the actuality of a given 
texture guarantees the actuality of its context, for, if the context 
IS not actual, neither is the given texture, since most of its character 
results from its context From the actuality of given texture, then, 
we derive the guaranty of the actuality of the textures of its en- 
vironment This is directly given on reflection about the primary 
nature of any example of immediacy in contextualism 

If now we reflectively shift our perspective from the center of 
the given texture from which we started to one of this texture’s 
environing textures, we shall see that the context of this second 
texture includes textures which were not part of the context of the 
original texture It is like shifting one’s point of observation from 
one hilltop to a neighboring hilltop Both hills are in view of each 
other, and a large part of the landscape that can be seen from one 
hilltop can be seen in a diffeient perspective from the other hilltop, 
but from each hilltop there will be objects visible which were not 
visible from the other In this manner we can pass from hilltop to 
hilltop and sooner or later we come to a hill from which our orig- 
inal hill IS invisible, and still later we come to a hill from which 
nothing that was in the visible environment of the flrst hill is to be 
seen We do not, however, believe that the hill from which we 
started has ceased to exist simply because we no longer see it nor 
anything that was seen from it We realize that the only reason we 
no longer see it, is that it is out of sight We can plainly see a hill 
from the top of which we remember seeing a hill from the top of 
winch the first hill was plainly visible 
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It IS somewhat after this manner that we reflectively gain our 
guaranty of the extent of actuality in a present duration A given 
texture is of course actual hy direct immediacy The textures in- 
corporated in the environment of the given texture are guaranteed 
actuality hy direct immediacy plus the reflection that these tex- 
tures must have their environments just as the given texture at 
which one happens to he has its environment The textures in the 
environment of the textures w'hieh are in the environment of the 
flrst given texture, are guaranteed actuality by the reflection that 
these textures differ from the textures found in the original given 
immediacy only hy the fact that they lie outside the range of im- 
mediacy of the given original texture By making use of this pro- 
cess of extending actuality through contexts, reflection can now 
define the range of actuality for contextualism Actuality consists 
of all the textures that are either diiectly or indirectly in the en- 
vironment of a given texture By being indirectly in the environ- 
ment of a texture, is meant that a texture is m the environment of 
a texture which is in the environment of a texture and so on till 
we come to a texture that is in the direct environment of the given 
texture 

This definition assumes that there are no isolated textures or 
isolated webs of textures There is, however, nothing in contextual- 
ism to make it impossible that there might not be such entirely 
separate comets or even solar systems of actuality A more ex- 
tended definition of actuality can easily he framed to include these 
This can be done by noticing that the textures defined by the pre- 
vious definitions all fall within the boundaries of present duration. 
The function of our first definition was to indicate that there was 
an extensive sidewise range of actuality within present duration. 
Not only does a given texture fall within a present duration, but 
also all other textures which are directly or mdirectly in the given 
texture’s environment Now extend this concept of present dura- 
tion beyond every environmental connection with a given texture, 
and any texture connected or unconnected with any given texture 
may be conceived as actual provided it falls within the boundaries 
of present duration In short, according to this more extended 
definition, anything is actual which falls within present duration. 

It IS important to notice, however, that this concept of present 
duration has no content except as an expansion from the intuition 
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of a charaetenslic of a given immediate texture — an expansion 
over the web of all textures in this texture’s direct or indirect en- 
vironment, and thence at large into whatever maj' be beyond any 
traceable environment of a given texture Isolated textures and 
isolated webs of textures lying outside the particular web of tex- 
tures, in which we, who are communicating with one another, hap- 
pen to be caught, are as much speculate e entities as Spinoza’s in- 
finite attributes We know nothing of them, and it is inconceivable 
that we should For all piaetical purposes our first definition of 
actuality is sufficient 

By now, someone will be wondering Avhy the method of extend- 
ing actuality through contexts, which we have just used to define 
actuality sidewise in present duration, should not be equally ap- 
plicable to the extension lengthwise of actuality into past and 
future Is not a futuie textuic also one that is simply out of sight ? 
Is not that texture also connected with a given immediate texture 
by a succession of interconnecting textures ’ And is not the same 
true of past textures ’ Are not past and future textures, therefore, 
as actual as the vast range of present duration recently defined ’ 

Coiitextualists geneially answei, No though Professor Adams® 
partially dissents Coutcxtualists generally assert that present 
duration alone is actual, that the future is possible, and that the 
past, except as a phase of the futuie, is nothing Paradoxical as 
these judgments sound, they are so close to the truth as the con- 
textualist sees the truth that it is -wise to keep them continually in 
mind in all their shai inie.ss however much a closer scrutiny of the 
conditions involved leads to a softening of them It is, I think, a 
softening of these judgments without an outright denying of them, 
that Professor Adams has suggested 

Let us look at the conditions pertinent to this situation in any 
given texture Suppose we take as an example the present appre- 
hension of a short sentence, and suppose we choose for that sen- 
tence one the content of which bears directly on our problem I 
select a sentence from WiUiam James “The feeling of the thunder 
is also a f eelmg of the silence as just gone.” 

There are undoubtedly many persons here who can apprehend 
this sentence read at ordinary speed as wholly within one present 


3 Present volume, pp 6 ff 
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duration The first few words are still sensuously vibrating when 
the last word is heard It is very easy, however, to read the sentence 
so slowly that the first phrase has definitely faded into the past 
before the last word conies The sentence nevertheless does not lose 
its meaning Consider the sentence read slowly in this way It will 
then have its past outside a present duration, and, as it is read 
word by v ord, a future also outside the present duration, and at its 
completion a total meaning Here is a little contextualistic model 
of actualit}'' with the paradoxes of past and future attached right 
to it What can we find in it to our purpose ? 

We find, first, a definite thickness of present duration We take 
in a number of words in a given act of apprehension, and every one 
of these words is actually there, though in a definite order of suc- 
cession In the phrase, “the feeling of the thunder,” it would be 
ridiculous to say that the word “feeling” had no actuality when the 
word “thunder” was uttered Both words are equally prominent in 
immediacy We do expect the word “feeling” to go into the outer 
past sooner than the word, “thunder,” but as long as both are sen- 
suously present in the duiation block they are equally actual. 
There is no question about the full actuality of anything within the 
duration block 

But uhat about the words yet unsaid? Within the duration 
block, at any time before the sentence is completed, there are strong 
forward-leading tensions These are as actual, though not so easily 
demonstrable, as the substantial words Stop the sentence, say, at 
“A feeling of thunder is also a ” The tension is intense A strand 
of the texture is pulling hard out into the future, and it is a pull 
in a fairly definite direction It is just like the sidewise pulls out 
through present duration, such, for example, as those now making 
np what we call the connotation of “thunder” — just like them ex- 
cept in one important respect that this particular strand may not 
get attached to anything Indeed, it did not I left it dangling 
on purpose. The sentence never got completed, and never wiU. 
Furthermore, it will always be a problem how I might have com- 
pleted it Perhaps I was going to say “A feeling of thunder is also 
a dreadful sensation ” How can anyone know what I was going to 
say, or, in other words, how that texture was going to complete 
itself ? Only alternatives can be offered In other words, the future 
of that sentence was only a possibility It was not an actuality. And 
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that IS always true of any future event, no matter how fully 
reasoned out our predictions may he The sun may not come up 
tomorrow morning "We simply have no good reason to think that 
it won’t, and many good reasons to think that it will. But still it 
maj’' not come up, and that bare possibility which attaches to any- 
thing conceived as ahead of a present duration makes everything 
out there possible only 

But some of these possibilities are so closely connected with the 
present context of a texture, esiiecially when the present duration 
is just opening to receive them, that they are scarcely distinguish- 
able from actualities A tennis ball is served off a racket from an 
opposite court It speeds toward me Before it passes over the net, 
there are several things I might do As it is about to bounce, I have 
so moved that there aie only a few things I might do As it bounces 
and I am swinging for it, tlieie are only two or three little things 
that I might do, or that the ball might do As it comes up toward 
my racket, and my racket closes down on it, and there is only a dis- 
tance of inches between the tv o the coming event seems inevitable; 
it IS as good as actual The strands of the context are converging 
to a closure and to the completion of a texture And yet at that 
very moment how many improbable things might happen’ The 
future IS never inevitable except in some speculative fairyland, 
says the contextualist For all facts are like James’s sentence, or a 
ball flying toward a racket, and the facts of a laboi atory are in no 
way different iii principle The future is possible onlj’ That, I 
think, must be accepted, and yet just beyond the bounds of the 
present the future is so nearly deterinined by the converging 
strands of the textures of the present that a sharp line here be- 
tween actual and possible belies our intuition The strands of pres- 
ent texture winch are tendencies moving directly under our eyes 
in immediate duration are possibilities in actuality, or actual po- 
tentialities So much of possibility do these actual tendencies con- 
tain that they can be accurately described only in terms of future 
ends Tins condition is as important to notice as the other one, that, 
strictly speaking, the future is possible only. The future is pos- 
sibly only, yet the actual present, to use Professor Loewenberg’s 
flgure, foreshadows the future This shadow is the imminence of 
the convergence of multifarious actual tendencies The present is 
a long ave about to break into the future , it breaks ; and then, with 
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a new intricate pattern of foam, hangs over the next future It is 
this imminence and trend that makes prediction as reliable as it is, 
and gives continuity to nature To say that the future is only pos- 
sible without qualifications, is to conceal this continuity of nature 
The immediate future is a thick, highly conditional possibility. It 
is possibility qualified by all the trends of present actuality This 
qualification, however, thins out lapidly the farther we look into 
the future 

And now of the past That, we shall find, is also a thick possi- 
bility It has an advantage over the future in having been actual 
The future can never make that claim But it is at a disadvantage 
with the future in that all verificatory references are directed into 
the future The future can therefore smile at the proud claims and 
imagined security of the past so far as the past bases these claims 
only on having actuall 3 ’^ been These claims can never be verified ex- 
cept m the future The substance of the past, so far as it is ever 
questioned, lies wholly in the future The future can therefore well 
maintain that there is no past except as a certain peculiar phase 
of the future 

This way of conceiving the past has, in fact, been the customary 
way for contextualists They have maintained that the past liter- 
ally is not, or at least that there is no evidence for it They have 
maintained that there are no conditions to define its possibility 
"Wlien an event ceases, it is no longer actual All that is left are cer- 
tain actual things iii the present which we call signs of the past 
But to call them signs of the past is a misnomer, for they turn out 
to be signs of the future Suppose I find a circle of ashes and a pile 
of tin cans in the high Sierra and within the hollow of a tree a tat- 
tered Colliets’ dated July, 1931 I say these are obviously signs 
that somebody camped in this spot in the summer of ’31 But sup- 
pose my statement is questioned, how do I verify it? Only by cer- 
tain acts dll acted into the future And when the statement is finally 
verified, where will it be actually verified? In some actual duration 
now only a possibility in the future There seem to be no conditions 
determining anything but the present and the future For this 
reason, contextualists, as I said, commonly deny the past except in 
the form of a peculiar sort of future possibility 

This extreme position seems to me not wholly justifiable even on 
strictly contextualistic grounds In the first place, the most a eon- 
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textualist is justified in saying about the past is that there is no 
evidence for it He implies, however, that the past is impossible 
There is a great differenee between these two statements More- 
over, these two statements arc often confused by contextualists 
with a third statement, iiamelj', that the past is not actual. The 
three statements are veiy different from one another That the past 
IS not, that on contextnalistic grounds it is not actual, there can be 
no question Wliat is actual is present duration, and the past, fall- 
ing outside of present duration exactly as the future does, cannot 
be actual We must take that as settled But that fact does not ex- 
clude the possibilitj’ of the past 

Similarly, the fact that there is no evidence for the past (if that 
IS true) also does not exclude the possibility of the past When 
there is no evidence for a possibility, the possibility is very thin, to 
be sure But within a given set of conditions anything is a possi- 
bility which IS found not to be inconsistent with those conditions 
There is nothing that I can see about the conception of a past that 
IS inconsistent with contextnalistic categories On this scoie the 
status of the past is analogous to tliat of isolated textures An 
isolated texture we found to be a possible actuality for contextual- 
ism, and what makes such a textiuo isolated is precisely the fact 
that from our paiticular web of textuie Iheie is no evidence for it 
Now, a past textuie cannot be a contextnalistic actuality, but it can 
have been such an actuality Even if the present systematically 
cuts off all evidence of the past, it does not thereby cut off the pos- 
sibility of the past Does some contextualist object that this argu- 
ment IS question begging, in that it assmiies the past in asserting 
its possibility 7 I merely answer that the future which we always 
admit to be a possibility is in a parallel condition with the past so 
far as general possibility is concerned He cannot maintain that an 
isolated present texture is impossible Can he, then, maintain that 
an isolated future texture is impossible’ Yet that isolated future 
texture for which there is no evidence is not actual. Is there any 
difference between asserting the possibihty of an isolated future 
texture and asserting the possibility of an isolated past texture ! 

If now some contextualist asserts that this issue is meaningless 
for contextualism by the very nature of this theory’s theory of 
meaning, which implies strands of connection, I must agree on the 
basis of such material as we have brought to the problem up to this 
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point But this statement signifies only that we have reached the 
point where new material must be brought in On the basis of con- 
siderations which will occupy the remainder of this paper, I think 
it will be seen that the distinctions just urged are not meaningless 

So far, I have been arguing that a contextualist cannot con- 
sistently deny the impossibility of a past Now I wish to suggest 
that on contextualistic grounds there is definite evidence for the 
possibility of the past I shall try to show, moreover, that this evi- 
dence IS exactly the same as that for the possibility of the future, 
but viewed other end to Let me remind you of the content of that 
sentence I quoted from James, “The feeling of the thunder is also 
a feeling of the silence as just gone ” It is not just thunder It is 
thunder connected with silence A strand of texture joins the 
silence with the thunder The quality of the total texture depends 
upon the contrasting strands and the connecting strand of con- 
trast The movement in the duration block is of course forward to- 
ward the future But how can moi’ement in a present duration be 
toward the future unless it is also away from the past ? And in the 
illustiation the sense of pastness, “of the silence as j'ust gone,” is 
perhaps even more vivid than that of future as just coming 

Contextualists have had a tendency to forget that a terminus a 
quo IS as essential to the movement of strands in present duration 
as a terminus ad quern They insist upon a continuity and by a 
strange trick of attention omit to notice what makes that conti- 
nuity continue The back of a strand is as intimately involved in its 
movement as the front 

Let me explain this parallelism between the past and the future 
by means of the same illustrations as I employed to exhibit the 
thick possibility of the immediate future I wish to show that the 
immediate past has just as thick a possibility as the immediate 
future I am of course referring to the past that lies just outside 
the rear of the duration block 

Consider James’s sentence read slowly. “The feeling of thunder 
is also a feeling of the . ” Now at this point I seem to find that my 

duration block has this thickness “ of thunder is also a feeling 

of the ” The second “feeling” seems to have dropped the first 
“feeling” out I held on to the first “feeling” until the second “feel- 
ing” came, and then the first “feeling” seems to have been let go 
just because, strangely enough, the two words are so intimately 
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connected The first “feeling” is now past It is no longer actual 
But what I think j'ou cannot fail to notice is, that the rear ends of 
the strands of the sentence dangle over that past just as the for- 
ward ends like tendrils reach toward the future And these dan- 
gling ends, I say, still vibrating with the breath of an actuality 
just gone by, are as good evidence for that immediate past as for- 
ward-reaching ends are for the immediate future 

Furthermore, jiist as there is an intricate convergence of strands 
upon the futuie more and more definitely guaranteeing that fu- 
tuie as the present duration moves on, so there is an equally in- 
tricate backward convergence of strands definitely guaranteeing 
the past For consider the tennis ball from the end of the server, 
not as before from the end of the receiver When the ball strikes 
the server’s racket, his hitting the ball is an actuality It is still an 
actuality as the ball is speeding forward on his side of the net 
That IS of couise literally so in contextualistic terms The fact of 
the server’s hitting the ball and the peiceplioii of the ball in the 
air SIX feet from the server's racket are both actual though not 
simultaneous facts in present duration Both these facts lie within 
the duration block They are theiefoie equally actual As the ball 
approaches the net, the server’s stroke recedes in the duration 
block, and soon fades into the past But at the moment of its fad- 
ing there is scarcely a possibility that the speeding ball wms not 
served from the server’s lacket The act of service, to be sure, is 
now past It IS outside the actuality of the duration block But a 
whole reticulation of strands diverge from (or, conceived back- 
wards. conveige to) that act Not only does the path of the speed- 
ing ban dangle just this side of that act, but also a whole series of 
movements executed by the server, and many less obvious but 
equally actual series of movements executed by all the onlookers at 
the game also dangle just in front of that act The whole texture 
and context of that play comerge toward the probability that the 
present speeding ball was propelled by an act of the server. Of 
course, the improbable is possible here, just as the improbable 
might have happened when the ball was six mches from the racket 
of the receiver The ball might be an emergent novelty that ap- 
peared just at the beginning of my present duration block But so 
completely does the texture and context of the present situation 
seem to generate from the server’s act of serving the ball, that that 
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service, though undeniably past and not actual, is almost as defi- 
nitely assuied as any section of tlie ball’s path now actual in pres- 
ent duration In twenty minutes, or tomorrow, or next year, this 
server’s action might leasonably be doubted But now, with a whole 
situation so obviously growing out of that act, no one but a philos- 
opher would even entertain the eoneeption of its dubitability. 

Theiefore I maintain that for a consistent contextualist the 
status of the past and that of the future are exactly symmetrical 
From the point of view of any present actuality, there is just as 
much evidence for an immediate past event as for an immediate 
future event, and this evidence thins out for a past event the 
farther into the past we look, just as it thins out for a future event 
the farther into the futuie we look The evidence for the imme- 
diate past and future is, I maintain, so great that to speak of these 
as only possible, true though it be, is misleading Present actuality 
is generated right out of the immediate past, and the immediate fu- 
ture IS generated right out of the present The immediate past and 
future are thick possibilities To lump together all the past and 
all the future, however, as if any past or future event were as pos- 
sible as any other, is, I believe, also misleading Thick possibility 
that owes its nature to the richness of actual present texture ex- 
tends not very far into datable past and future 

I just said “datable past and future ” That brings us to another 
phase of time Past, present, and future as a succession of dates are 
very different things from the present, future, and past that we 
have been talking about up to the present moment The latter series 
IS an actuality together with a direct extension forward or back- 
ward of the actuality, the former senes is a scheme The kind of 
possibility defined by a scheme is very different from that defined 
by an actuality Schematic possibility is the kind of possibility 
which science possesses, it is also history regarded as a record of 
events Science, for a contextualist, is, in content, a collection of 
schemes for the prediction of the future; history, a collection of 
schemes for the ordering of the past. Both science and history 
define possibilities How far they ever describe any actuality is 
always problematic But their status in actuality is that of being 
schemes — being schematic textures 
A calendar is an excellent example of such a scheme. What is a 
calendar and what kind of possibilities does it define 1 Here is one 
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on my desk that has not yet found its way into the wastebasket 
My life insurance agent sent it to me as a New Year’s memento. 
As an object on my desk, yon see, it has many interesting strands 
of suggestion ii relevant to the order of tune But we will dispense 
with these, and turn our attention to the pattern of letters and 
figures arranged in squares in a rectangle Even this pattern is not, 
strictly speaking, the time scheme It enters into the time scheme 
only when these lines and surfaces become symbolic of something 
more than lines and surfaces, and the letters as symbolic of some- 
thing more than proper names, and the numbers as symbolic of 
something moie than the ordinal senes We presently find that this 
pattern which my insurance agent sent me is simply a stimulus to 
lead me into a texture of intricate aiticulation and wide extent. 
The texture, in fact, turns out to be a social structure, which in 
ways little understood reaches throughout our epoch and stiffens 
it Or, to change the metaphor, the scheme is like a melody on the 
air When I look intelligently at my insurance agent’s memento 
I tune in on that melody Millions of other people are tuned in on 
the same melody and our actions consequently develop a bearing 
on one another which is definitely felt, difficult as it may be to 
trace out precisely what that beaiing is 

But now w'e have pushed into the scheme too far to learn much 
about it Let us retract our attention and direct it more closely 
upon the pattern of figures on the desk And instead of just con- 
templating the pattern, let us think of something to do with it A 
friend invites me to dinner on Sunday, the thirtieth of April I 
have his note before me and I turn to the calendar The first thmg 
I do is to find out where I am in that scheme Perhaps, being in 
some doubt, I look for the morning paper I find this dated Satur- 
day the fifteenth of April Of course, this date may be in error The 
paper may not be this morning’s paper, but that of a week ago 
This possibilitj- may occur to me and lead me to seek some cor- 
roborative evidence for this paper’s being this morning’s paper. 
Strangely enough, the thought does not occur to me (except as a 
philosopher here writing) that the paper may be that of a week 
hence — but I will not enlarge upon this second possibility ! Let us 
assume that I become sufficiently convinced that this paper is this 
morning’s paper It is still possible that the date on the paper is 
not correct But I dismiss this thought also It occurs to me that 
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the date of a newspaper is probably the one item of news in it that 
can be reliablj' accepted I become convinced that today is indeed 
the fifteenth of April 

I look at the pattern of squares and figures which my life insur- 
ance agent so considerately sent me and discover the number 
fifteen in the middle of the pattern It turns out to be, as the news- 
paper said, a Saturday Well, that is where I am in the calendar. 
I am, metaphorically speaking, in the middle of that pattern 

Now what do I do ? I look to see whether the date mentioned 
in the note of invitation lies above or below the date at which I 
metaphorically am in the pattern before me Why do I do that* 
Because the pattern suggests to me a lule to the effect that I can- 
not now make preparations for actions to take place at dates pre- 
vious to a date in a calendar pattern at which I find I metaphori- 
cally am This rule and a few other analogous rules are in fact in- 
volved in and are part of the texture of schematic time represented 
by this pattern before me I do find that the thirtieth of April lies 
in the pattern below the fifteenth of April The pattern then repre- 
sents to me the possibility of accepting my friend’s invitation It 
represents much more It shows me that, barring other engage- 
ments, theie aie fourteen other dates in April at which I could now 
accept an invitation to dinner, and it shou s me, other engagements 
or not, that tliere are fourteen good dates in April at which I could 
not possildy now accept any engagements to dinner, because these 
dates lie prior in the calendar to the fifteenth of April, at which 
date I now metaphorically am Had my friend’s note invited me to 
dinner on the thirteenth of Apiil, I should now be compelled to 
decline his kind invitation, and should surmise that the note had 
been temporarily lost in the mail, or had stayed too long in my 
friend’s pocket, or was sent as a practical joke, or had met some 
other accident 

The calendar acts as a tool by means of which I can infer whether 
or not a purpose can now be instituted which I can reasonably be- 
lieve will lead me to the satisfaction of sitting with my friend at 
dinner The calendar informs me that if I now institute such a 
purpose, I may expect my purpose to be consummated On the 
basis of this information I write a note of acceptance to my friend, 
and perform some other acts of preparation such as noting down 
the date in my pocket diary 
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The function of schematic time m all this was to act as a tool to 
inhibit or promote the present initiation of a purpose, that is, of a 
texture with strands leading out of present actuality and inten- 
tionally not given satisfaction within the present duration block 
Schematic time furthermore guides this purpose from date to date 
On Monday the twenty-fourth I send a shirt to the laundry, on 
Thursday the twenty-seventh I watch for its return; on Saturday 
the twenty -ninth I get a hair cut — and so on The scheme not only 
initiates the purpose but also guides it and keeps it in order 

But all the while, it must be realized, these so-called future dates 
(as equally the so-called past dates) are mere possibilities They 
have, indeed, with the development of physics and astronomy, be- 
come very intricate possibilities For the series of dates which 
constitutes schematic time is, as the little we have just seen of it 
shows, much more than the series of oidinal numbers extended out 
of the present It involves the moon and the sun and the fixed stars 
and becomes implicated with gravitation, clocks, meter rods, and 
suppositions of imaginative scientists It is a scheme related to 
many other schemes, or, we might say, it is one schematic peculiar- 
ity of a certain system of schemes This system of schemes gives 
order to actuality as the wave of duration moves foiward It gives 
order to actuality through millions of details just as the calendar 
gave order to the one detail of ray acceptance of a dinner invita- 
tion But it must not he thought that these schemes, in any other 
sense than that of their functional power, deteiinine the structure 
of actuality So far as they function in pi esent duration, they are 
certainly structural features of actuality They are actual textures 
operating within the present dmation block But there is no justi- 
fication for believing that reality in any other way than that just 
mentioned, corresponds to these schemes, or looks like the sensuous 
models that we use to symbolize them These schemes are simply 
complicated textures in present actuality, which we find particu- 
larly reliable instruments for the prediction and organization of 
future satisfactions. They give detailed definition to distant pos- 
sibilities They have not the quality of almost intuitive sureness 
which attaches to the thick possibilities of immediate past and fu- 
ture, but they more than make up for this deficiency by their 
range of application Where the infantry of thick possibilities be- 
comes thinly scattered, they lay down a heavy barrage of fire, and 
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hold down an astonishingly wide extent of territory by the ac- 
curacy of their guns Or perhaps it is not so much the accuracy of 
the firing that makes the movement of the infantry into the future 
so secure, as the accuracy of the infantry m moving forward under 
the barrage The gunners could perhaps fire almost at random and 
still make the future safe for the mfantry, provided only that the 
infantry moved under the cover of the most concentrated fire. It is 
barely possible that the gunners are firing at random ' 

However that may be, thick possibility and schematic possibility 
are in a way complementary to eaeh other. The one is like a micro- 
scope, the other like a telescope Sometimes it is hard to tell them 
apart. But at a little separation they are easily distinguished The 
one IS simply life itself, or nature itself, growing or dying; the 
other IS rational speculation 

In closing, I must remark once more that in the body of this 
paper I have been discussing just one possible theory of possibility. 
There are, I believe, three or four other equally adequate theories 
of possibility There is one for subsistent realism, one for objective 
idealism, one for mechanism The theories of possibility generated 
by these other relatively adequate types of philosophy axe, so far as 
I can judge, as adequate as the theory generated by contextualism. 
I have here tried only to find out and describe what the nature of 
possibility must be for a contextualist And for a contextuaUst I 
find that possibility consists of all references that extend beyond a 
present actuality. These references are of two sorts those that 
reach immediately forward and backward out of the texture of the 
duration block, and those that reach far and wide from certain 
peculiar textures, which I have called schemes. 
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I. THE FIELD OP MEANING 

P OSSIBILITY LIES WITHIN the field of meaning This has been 
stated by several of the writers m this volume, including 
Professors Adams, Loewenberg, and Marhenke. Professor 
Mackay has said that no analysis of facts discloses possibility Pos- 
sibility IS not an attribute of the actual nor a relation between 
actuals It IS true that we, as thinkers, characterize the actual as 
also possible, but this is only when we relate the actual to a wider 
field of meaning Consequently, it is necessary to characterize the 
field of meaning, and especiallj’ the larger part of this field, namely, 
the field of reference 

There is direct experience There is focalized acquaintance with 
parts of this experience, which parts are facts or data There is also 
a descriptive characterization of these facts, as when I say, “This 
is green,” or “Tins is on that ” Such a description may be said to 
be a meaning in the widest sense of meaning, although the descrip- 
tion does not step beyond the facts Such descriptions do not em- 
ploy variables 

Most of our thoughts, however, refer beyond themselves They 
have objects, or at least objectives, and these objects or objectives 
are meanings which constitute the field of reference They embrace 
everything that we think about intelligently which lies beyond the 
duration block They include, first, niy past, second, my future, 
third, other minds; fourth, the physical world; fifth, the super- 
natural world (if any) , and sixth, fictions Fictions include (a) 
false propositions, whether believed, disbelieved, supposed, or 
doubted; ( b ) questions which would be truly answered in the nega- 
tive, (c) commands never executed; (d) wishes unfulfilled; and 
(e) downright fictitious things, such as Prince Genji and the mock 
turtle In another paper I have explained the nature of references 

[ 201 ] 
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beyond the duration block ‘ James’s and Dewey’s account of refer- 
ence as restricted to the future is entirely inadequate The refer- 
ence backward to the past is necessary on James’s own theory, 
since, according to him, we say at the end of the process of verifica- 
tion, “This IS what I meant ’’ Theie are also references to other 
centers of experience, to an external world and to fictions, as 
already mentioned I cannot enter here upon an extended descrip- 
tion of objective reference, but certain statements are necessary 

My first thesis is There are simple references beyond the dura- 
tion block When I abstract anj' relation or attribute, any predi- 
cate in short, it would have no meaning without a reference to 
“some” further content, the refeieiiee of the variable In logical 
terms, every abstract propositional function includes the variable 
For example, “with” is a relation and it is the nature of a relation 
to relate To think of any relation as a non-relating relation, as 
Russell did in 1903 in his Principles, is absurd If we abstract the 
relation from its specific terms we refer to “some” terms We have 
the thought of something “with” something, XiRr^ If we abstract 
an attribute we have a reference to one term Loudness has no 
meaning except as the loudness of something Such references as 
these are simple references and since we abstract fiom facts we 
can always find examples by acquaintance or denotation 

My second thesis is There is a genuine thought synthesis m 
which we think of two attributes or relations combined on the same 
variable Take a very simple illustration I may think not only 
that something is round and that something is red but I may also 
think that something is round and also red, that is, I may think 
of a round red thing Now round red things are found in direct 
experience, but there are sjmtheses of this sort that go beyond such 
experience Take the illustration of a purple fish I can abstract 
the spatial form of a fish from the ^ isual aspect of a goldfish in a 
pool and the purple from the visual aspect of a petunia growing 
beside the pool, and think of the combination of these two abstrac- 
tions It IS true that I may also form an image of a purple fish, but 
this image is not a percept In order to think of a perceptual purple 
fish I must think of a combination of the content of the image with 
the vividness abstracted from some actual percept Purple fishes 

1 “On the Nature of Objective Eeference,” Jour Philos , XXIII (1926), 
393-407 
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doubtless exist I remember having seen them m the aquarium but 
I cannot now find them in my experience, I cannot now denote 
them, they are objects of reference or meanings 

My third thesis is There are references not only to things that 
are, but also to things that are not I can think of a purple fish but 
I can also think of a purple lotus in the sky So far as meanings are 
concerned, man is the measure both of things that are and of things 
that are not Some of these things are not now but were in the 
past Others are not now but will be in the future Still others have 
no being either in time or out of it, in every sense they are not; 
they are not things, if by a thing I mean anything that has being. 
There are no mock turtles When I have the thought of a mock 
turtle I do not have the thought of what is actually a being I can 
only say, paraphrasing Mr G E Moore,- I have the thought of 
that which, if it had being, would be a mock turtle I cannot say, 
with Professor Loewenberg, that possibles are actual in the divine 
imagination The divine imagination is only a reference to the 
possible worlds which are not actual at all I cannot say, with Mr 
Strong, that the Mad Hatter is actual in Lewis Carroll’s story. 
There is the written story of the Mad Hatter, there are the words. 
Mad Hatter, there is the picture of the Mad Hatter, there is the 
image of the Mad Hatter (copied I hope, from the original pic- 
ture) , there is the thought of the Mad Hatter; but there is no Mad 
Hatter The Mad Hatter is not a being, he is not actual, he does not 
exist nor subsist, he is not real, the Mad Hatter is not a fact. It is 
the thought of him which is delightful, whimsical, and altogether 
charmmg I cannot even say that the meaning is, there is only the 
thought of the meaning — the reference to the meaning 

No philosophy which does not admit of reference to things which 
are not can possibly stand When Koyce makes all objective refer- 
ence consist of a relation of one part of the absolute to another 
part, his theory is self -refuting. If there is any absolute, he must 
think of things that are not, since I am a part of the absolute and 
I think of things that are not. 

We have not yet reached the meaning of possibility, since the 
field of meaning contains both possibilities and impossibilities. If 
we identify possibility and meaning we must then distmguish, as 


2 Philosophical Studies, pp 216 S 
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Professor Adams did. Ijetvi eon genuine and spanous possibilities. 
Spurious possibility Ls not genuine it is Pickwickian; it is impos- 
sibilitj', the contradictorj' of possibility Sly contention is only 
Tcrbal, but I think it conduces to clearness to use the word possi- 
bility with only one meaning I shall therefore use the words mean- 
ingful or significant for the wider sense, and dichotomize the signi- 
ficant into the possible and the impossible. The significant is the 
sphere in -w hich the possible falls This sphere when it goes beyond 
the actual, is a product of synthetic thought. If we do not restrict 
the word imagination to the production of an image, but use it in its 
popular sense of creatire thought, we may endorse the foUowing : 

“The gleam of an heroic act, 

Snch strange illumination — 

The Possible’s slow fuse is lit 
By the imagination ” 


n THE POSSIBLE A>CD THE IMPOSSIBLE 

HLstorieall 3 ’, the primary locus of the meaning of the possible 
and the impossible is presumably the will The impossible is what is 
willed but not effectuated. If an end is first willed and then 
achieved, it is said that it was possible at the time it was willed. The 
impossible, however, involves a conflict, a contradiction between 
the purpose and the outcome 

Nevertheless, the meaning of the impossible has been generalized 
to include all contradictions and I shall confine my discussion to 
this generalized meaning Unless the meaning can be stretched to 
mclude other incompatibles I shall define impossibility as contra- 
diction Hence 

My fourth thesis is Impossibility is contradiction. It has been 
maintained by certain philosophers that there is such a thing as 
synthetic incompatibility Johnson’ says, 

if any determinate adjective eharacterizes a given anbstantive, then it is 
impossible that any other determinate nnder the same determinable should 
characterize the same substantive; e.g., the proposition that “this surface 
18 red” 13 incompatible with the proposition “this [same] surface is bine.” 
Professor Love joy* says, 

I seem to myself to he unable to attach any consistent meanmg to the state- 

3 hogic, I, 181 4 The Sevolt against Dualism, p 139 
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ment that one and the same surface not merely appears to different be- 
holders to be, but actually is, both purple and green. 

He adds, however, 

Nevertheless, I am told by persons of logical acumen and practice m intro- 
spective discrimination that they find no difficulty whatever in thinking 
of such simultaneous dual or multiple coloring of an identical surface , and 
I feel bound to admit the possibility that they do in fact achieve this, to 
me, elusive feat 

Professor Lovejoy seems to admit that the impossibility is an in- 
consistency But Johnson does not state whether it is an incon- 
sistency or not I wish to sa}', first, that if it is not inconsistent I 
have difficulty in grasping the meaning of its being logically im- 
possible Secondly, I am one of those who are unable to find any 
incompatibility If instead of the determinable, color, we take the 
determinable, taste, there is no incompatibility between deter- 
minates, since the same sip of coffee may be both sweet and bitter. 
If we take color, it seems to be only a matter of fact that a surface 
cannot be both red and blue in the same experience There is a 
great difference between a red-blue surface and a round square. 
There is no contradiction in a ciicle inscribed in a square The con- 
tradiction arises through the notion of one and only one boundary 
and that boundary being both round and square, that is, both 
round and not-round Now, if I presuppose that a surface has only 
one color tliat color cannot be both red and blue, but I do not need 
to make any such presupposition The same surface may be red in 
one perspective and blue in another, and it is not logically impos- 
sible that there should be fames who could perceive the two per- 
spectives combined I shall continue to limit all impossibilities to 
contradictions 

It has been denied that impossibilities fall within the range of 
significance The answer to this has been elucidated by Professor 
Marhenke’s admirable, as eU as timely, analysis Nevertheless, it 
might be maintamed against him that each of two incompatible 
propositions has a meaning, but that there is no meaning when we 
try to put them together Langford' says, “we shall have to say 
that two incompatible propositions never do give rise by conjunc- 
tion to a third proposition, and that this is precisely what it means 

» Lewis and Langford, Symbolic Logic, p 476. 
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for two propositionjs to be incompatible ” I wish to support Pro- 
fessor Marhenke’s thesis by further argument 

First, the reductw ad ahvirdnm There have been various at- 
tempts to limit the range of significance that are untenable Take 
first the classical attempt of Parmenides We have four funda- 
mental theses fl) Being IS Granted, a tautology (2) Not-being 
is not Another tautologj’ (3) Thought of bemg is Granted (4) 
Thought of not-being is not What is it you cannot think of, Par- 
menides ? Not-being Do the words not-heing has e a meaning or 
not ’ If they do, then j ou have thought of it If they do not, sub- 
stitute a nonsense word for it — ogliwog Then the theses are as fol- 
lows (1) Being IS f2j Ogliwog is not, or ogliwog IS ogliwog (3) 
Thought of being is (i) Thought of ogliwog is not, or thought of 
ogliwog IS ogliwog It IS safe to say that Parmenides’ philosophy 
will not follow from these four theses It is clear that we know the 
meanmg of nothing-at-all A pessimistic friend of my early philo- 
sophic days once said to me, “If I could press a button and blow 
the universe, not into little bits (for they might reassemble again) 
but mto nothingness, I wouldn’t hesitate a moment to do it ” I 
knew what he meant Take Herbert Spencer who said that infinite 
space IS inconceivable, not because it is space but because it is in- 
finite Substitute a nonsense word ogliwoggian space is incon- 
ceivable If Spencer were an honest philosopher he would admit, 
“This IS not what I meant ’’ 

A similar dialectic applies to the classical Hindu illustration, 
the son of a barren v oman, a clear contradiction When I say that 
the son of a barren woman is impossible, I have the meanmgs, not 
only of son and of a barren woman hut also of the son of a barren 
woman, since I say, not that a son is impossible, nor that a barren 
woman is impossible, but that the son of a barren woman is im- 
possible As James" has said 

We tbmk of a thing aiout which certain facta must obtam but we do not yet 
know how the thing would look when it ia realized. The natural possibility 
or impossibility of the thing does not touch the question of its conceivability 
in this problematic way. “Bound square,” "black-white thing,” are absolutely 
definite conceptions. 

When I make the statement, “The proposition p is incompatible 
with the proposition q” obviously I have thought of an mcom- 


8 Principles of Psychology, I, 463 
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patibility or a contradiction, and the meaning of this statement is a 
proposition, since a proposition and a complete meaning are one 
and the same 

Secondly, it is easy enough to understand how a contradictory 
proposition is framed Just as I frame a complex propositional 
function through the identity of the variables in “x is round” and 
“x IS red,” so I frame a complex propositional function through 
the identity of the variables in “x is round” and “x is square ” 
Certainly, I am not acquainted with a round square As James 
says, I am thinking of it in a problematic way But that is true of 
all objective references I do not so much think of meanings as at 
them, but it happens tliat we use the word of instead of at I think 
of a mock turtle, so I think of a round square I once listened to a 
conversation between a small boy and his mother The boy had 
previously asked his mother, “Would you be afraid of a bear out 
of a cage and then, “Would you be afraid of a bear in of a cage *” 
He then said, “Would you be afraid of a bear-out-of-a-cage-m-of-a- 
cage The mother’s expression was one of perplexity She said, 
“Child, what do you mean With an obvious tone of contempt, he 
replied, “I mean two things at once ” He was wiser than his mother 
and some philosophers 

Thirdly, if contradiction has no meaning then no proposition 
could be negatively verified, since in a negative verification we 
“spot” an inconsistency between a proposition and a fact 

My fifth thesis is Possibilitj' means the absence of impossibility. 
In spite of the negative word, impossibility is the prior and posi- 
tive conception Possibility, as we have seen, lies within the field of 
meaning, and I may describe a meaning But if you ask me whether 
the meaning is a consistent one I must look for contradictions If 
I find the meaning exemplified in experience, then I know that 
there are no contradictions If I cannot find it exemplified, I de- 
velop my meaning fully and look for contradictions in the mean- 
ing If I find none I may then believe (rightly or wrongly) that 
the meaning is consistent In any event, possibility means con- 
sistency I agree entirely with Professors Lenzen and Loewenberg 
in the identification of possibility and consistency I would add 
that possibility as such is consistency, although of course in a par- 
ticular example we must specify what the proposition is and with 
what other propositions, if any, w^e are comparing it A proposi- 
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tion may be possible in itself and yet not com-possible, to use Leib- 
niz’ term, with other propositions I shall discuss this later 

Professor Locwenbcrg has said that possibility is epistemic and 
Professor Adams that possibility is constitutive — an apparent con- 
tradiction I agree with both and I think they agree with each 
other The ivhole field of significance which includes both possi- 
bihty and impossibility, is the meaning of thought Without a 
thinker, both possibility and impossibility would have no status 
So far, possibility is epistemic Once granted this field, the nature 
of impossibility and its difference fiom possibility belong to the 
field In this sense they aie constitutive When I thmk of a contra- 
diction I think of a as other than itself, and that a is other than 
itself IS exactly what the principle of conti adiction denies Further, 
consistency is absence of contradiction, and since absence is never 
anything actual its status must always be the meaning of a thought 
There is another meaning of contradiction, namely, the affirmation 
and denial of the same proposition, but this meaning is secondary 
Further, this contradiction is not only possible, it takes place 
dailj' I cannot, as a matter of fact, affirm and deny the same propo- 
sition in the same breath but the statement of this factual impos- 
sibility IS not the law of contradiction I conclude The conti adic- 
tion which IS an impossibility is constitutive in the field of refer- 
ence I may remaik paienthetically that the two diverse meanings 
of the a prion correspond to the two senses in which possibility and 
impossibility aie epistemic and constitutive We construct the en- 
tire field of significance, that is the first meaning of the a prion. 
Secondly, we discriminate by inspection the logical possibilities 
from the impossibilities therein, and tins is the a prion of logical 
and mathematical analysis 

In the conclusion of this section I wish to say a word about the 
apeiron As the widest of all specifiables, the apeiron, if still signifi- 
cant, IS plainly “some being ” Since this applies to everything, it 
admits of no actual contradictory; everything actual is an ex- 
ample of it It does, however, have a contradictory in the field of 
significance, namely, not-anything, or nothing-at-all. This is a 
meaning, as I have previously explained If the apeiron is emptied 
of all significance it is logical nonsense It would seem then to be 
similai to the One of Plotinus and of Pseudo-Dionysius m that it 
IS beyond both being and nonbeing And there I will leave it 
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ni THE ACTUAL AND THE MERELY POSSIBLE 

As we have seen, the contradictory of the possible is the impos- 
sible and not the actual Indeed, it is a commonplace of logic that 
the actual entails the possible although the possible does not entail 
the actual Hence, I shall divide the possible into the actual and 
the merely possible As explained above, possibility is not an onto- 
logical predicate of the actual, it is nothing positive at all. After 
we have established our field of meaning we may then describe the 
actual as free from contradictions In this sense, and in this sense 
alone, is the actual possible 

The possible is divided into the actual and the merely possible • 
this IS my sixth thesis It would not have occurred to me to em- 
phasize this thesis if it had not been denied by Professor Pepper 
and at least encroached upon by Professor Lenzen Professor Len- 
zen has maintained that the merely possible is prior to the actual 
m the sense that we may say that an actual table is the sum of the 
actual and possible aspects of it Now, I have no objection to the 
thorough manner in which, both in his book^ and in his lecture in 
this series, he has worked out the procedure of a scientific positiv- 
ism, but I do not think he should call possible aspects in any sense 
actual Such actuality is spurious and not genuine. No part of the 
actual can be reduced to the merely possible 

I think, however, that it would be not out of place to make a few 
remarks concerning a present tendency of ascetic renunciation on 
the part of certain scientists There are mathematical nominabsts, 
for example, who tell ns that, as mathematicians, they do not know 
that two plus two makes four but only that this proposition is en- 
tailed by the postulates of arithmetic There are other mathe- 
maticians, whom I might call ultra-nominalists, who, as mathe- 
maticians, do not even know that the theorems of mathematics fol- 
low from the postulates For them, mathematics is only the result 
of the manipulation of symbols very much as certain kinds of 
fabric are the result of the manipulation of needles and yarn. 
Mathematics is a kind of knitting. In both groups the philosophers 
or the meta-mathematicians are left to find out what is true or 
false Further, we have had positivists m physical science who 
would leave to the philosophers the determination of whether there 
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probably are electrons or photons And Professor Tolman and 
other behaviorists would geueiou&ly hand over introspective psy- 
chology to the philosophers In spite of this scientific asceticism I 
think that the general trend of science is in tlie other direction — 
that a sound mathematics can he deduced from self-evident axioms, 
since all mathematics is a huge tautology, that the principles of 
irrelevance and parsimony® give a genuine probability for the 
truth of the theories of physics, and that the great task of the 
psychologists of the future will be the correlation of the results of 
introspection with the laws of human behavior Philosophy has 
given birth to its children, the sciences, and even a kangaroo would 
find it inconvenient to take its adult offspring back into its pouch 

I am not able to share Professor Pepper’s doubt concerning the 
actual There cannot be possible ob3ects of reference without an 
actual reference, an actual thought If the thought were only a pos- 
sible thought it would be the object of i efei ence of another thought, 
and, if this w'ere possible only, it would be the object of still an- 
other thought, and so on ad infinitum feSince the significant is sus- 
tained by the actual, without the actual the possilile is impossible 
and the impossible also is impossible I now feel as though I were 
swimming in the apeiron 

It seems to me that the first pages of Professor Pepper’s lecture 
do an injustice to his previous paper on “Middle-Sized Facts,”® 
since, after all, middle-sized tacts are facts no niattei how inac- 
curately he thinks they are described I agree ivith Professor Pep- 
per that there is no kind of truth that is not denied by someone 
Brouwer has denied the piinciple of the excluded middle, which 
is one form of the principle of contradiction Mrs Eddy denied 
the fact of pain, and Sankara denied all facts of experience The 
"White Queen is not alone in having “believed as many as six im- 
possible things before breakfast ” Some truths, hoivever, seem to 
be certain, I should say, they are ceitam It is logically certain 
that a thing cannot be other than itself ; that red is different from 
blue, that this patch is extended, and it is certain (although not 
logically certain) that I enjoy listening to Professor Pepper’s ex- 
cellent exposition of the contextualist theory 

8 “Chance and Cosmogony ,” Philos Sev , XLI (1932), 150-158 

sjjmv Cahf PubI Philos, XIY (1931), 3-28 
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It is certain, first, that there is acquaintance with facts, and 
secondly, that we derive simple propositional functions by ab- 
straction from facts, and thirdly, that there is, to some extent, an 
accurate description of facts since we describe facts by means of 
the predicates abstracted from them What we must assume, 
whether we are contextualists or not, is that we remember the past 
and extrapolate to the future, and that on the basis of these as- 
sumptions we reach probable conclusions concernmg the distant 
present So far as I can see, valid references backward, forward, 
and outward are implied not only by contextualism but by all other 
“adequate” systems of philosophy I am sure that I have arms with 
which to embrace mj' fellows, and legs that have walked out of the 
past and will walk, however haltingly, for some time into the fu- 
ture I think it IS exceedingly probable that there is an external 
world 

“A little madness m the Spring 
Is wholesome even for the Kmg, 

But God be m ith the Clown 

■Who ponders this tremendous scene — 

This whole experiment of green. 

As if it were his own!” 

My seventh thesis, then, is The actual may be correctly divided 
into, first, the experience of the duration block, and secondly, the 
actual beyond diiect experience, which, if apprehended at all, is a 
part of the field of refeience Thus we return to the direct experi- 
ence vuth which ve started We have made three major divisions 
in the realm of meaning Before we go further I think it would be 
well to recapitulate in an inclusive scheme There is a Hindu 
legend that the univeise is a vast cosmic egg We may transfer this 
figure to the entire universe of discourse, which would then look 
something like the figure on page 212 

The first division (reading from right to left) separates the im- 
possible from the possible , the second division separates the actual, 
or the factual, from the nonactual, the third division separates 
the field of acquaintance from the field of reference. This gives us 
four parts The first (reading from left to right) is the facts with 
which we are acquainted, the other three parts are the field of 
reference The second part is the facts to which we refer; the third 
is the merely possible, the fourth the impossible The first is the 
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germ; the second the yolk; the third the white; and the fourth the 
wind egg. 

In an earlier part of the paper I followed Leibniz in distingnish- 
ing between the logically possible and the corn-possible; between a 
proposition which is consistent with itself and a proposition which 
is consistent with other propositions or with the facts As we pro- 

FOSSIBLE IMPOSSIBLE 


NONACTUAL 



gressively widen our statements of the facts the possible is cor- 
respondingly narrowed The entire third dinsion of our egg is 
logically possible but we have within it successive narrowings (in- 
dicated by lines m the diagram) as our factual data increase I can 
add nothing here to the account of the stratification of possibilities 
as developed by Professor Lenzen except to say it is not only laws 
but also facts which narrow the possibilities. I shall return to the 
subject of laws later. 

Before ending this section I should like to comment on the use 
of certain words that are synonymous with the word “being” or at 
least closely allied to the word “being ” We have the following 
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terms and their opposites (1) being or entity and not-being; (2) 
actuality and nonactuality , (3) fact and fiction, (4) reality and 
appearance 

I make no distinction between an actuality and a fact. Indeed, 
it IS customary to use, for the noun, “fact” instead of “actuality,” 
and, for the' adjective, “actual” instead of “factual ” Secondly, I 
can make no distinction between a being or an entity and a fact 
The mock turtle is not a fact, neither is it a being 

It might be said that an event in the past is not actual but has 
being, but such an event is not a being now, it was a being in the 
past, precisely as the event is not actual now but was actual in the 
past A being, a fact, and an actuality have for me, then, precisely 
the same meaning The meaning of being is unanalyzable but it is 
one which all who are not philosophers, and most philosophers also, 
understand There are, however, other pairs of terms which at- 
tempt to dichotomize the realm of being Such are “existence” and 
“subsistence,” and “the natural” and “the supernatural.” I may 
not believe in subsistence or the supernatural, but I do not believe 
that they are contradictory I merely cut them off as irrelevant 
The pair of terms, “reality” and “appearance,” is somewhat similar 
to these latter pairs in its attempt to divide beings into real beings 
and apparent beings The ivord “appearance” is ambiguous It may 
mean something that shows up in experience In this meaning it is 
a being, as in the New England expression, “The newlyweds ap- 
peared in church this morning” In this sense an illusion or a 
dream is a fact Or, secondly, it may mean that there is the belief 
that something is a being when it is not a being, for example, a 
child believes that there is a mock turtle when there is no mock 
turtle, that is, no being Such a meaning is false So-called appear- 
ances are, then, either facts or false propositions Pacts are actual. 
False propositions are never actual In my opinion, it would be 
very much better for philosophy if the word “reality” were dis- 
carded and the two kinds of appearance were designated as “facts” 
and “falsities ” If the word “reality” is to be used it should be a 
precise synonym for the aggregate of beings or facts I would not 
say, with Professor Adams, that possibilities are real I would 
say, it IS true that such and such is possible, that is, certain mean- 
ings are either consistent with themselves or consistent with cer- 
tain designated facts My disagreement with Professor Adams is 
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presumably verbal I£ AB is customarily followed by T, then A 
may be said to be a capacity If AC is customarily followed by T, 
A, in the presertce of C, may be said to be a tendency I a»ree with 
Professor Loewenberg that the alternatives of Professor Adams’ 
are groups of capacities None of the preceding lectures has hypos- 
tasized a potentia ilr Sti ong’s account of the subject seems to me 
thoroughly sound 

IV POSSIBILITY AND CHANCE 

I cannot enter here upon an extended discussion of probability, 
which IS a far more intricate subject than simple possibility Prob- 
ability, however, may be regarded as a measure of possibilitj", with 
its two limits, impossibility, or a probability of zero, and certainty, 
or a probability of one The principle of uncertainty is established 
at present in physics and it seems likelv that it will be permanently 
triumphant Assuming the truth of this statement, there remains 
no strict determinism in nature, and chance takes the place of 
laws Instead of laws we hare correlations which are summations 
of chance These correlations are only probable, that is, possible 
If we should say. then, as Professors Lenzen and Maihenke did 
that the physically possible or the biologically possible is whatever 
is consistent with the laws of physics or biologj', we should then 
mean that what is possible is what is consistent with another pos- 
sibility, and we do not vet reach consistency with the actual facts 

We must distinguish, howeier between the past and the future 
although in both possibility means consistency with all the data 
Thus I may say that it is possible that I had mushrooms for dinner 
on August 11 . 1925 But it is not possible tliat I stayed away from 
the Greek play and worked on my paper last Friday evening I 
may, however say that it was possible for me to stay away, that is, 
it was consistent with all the other data up to that time 

We have no data out of the future In the future everything is 
possible Everything is possible and yet not everything, for the 
probability, and so the possibility, is a restricted one If we know 
the position of an electron at a certain instant to a high degree of 
approximation, we do not know where it will be after a certain 
duration, but some positions are more probable than others It is 
as though we had a die, with an ace on one face, deuces on three 

10 “Chance and Cosmogony,” op cit , pp 171-173 
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faces, and three spots on two faces The restrictions are constant 
and the rest is a matter of chance We extrapolate the constants in 
nature, the remainder is equality of possibility We may say, then, 
that a future physical event is possible if it is consistent with the 
past and present facts and the physical constants Presumably, 
similar remarks could be made about the possibility of future bio- 
logical events if we knew the biological constants If new constants 
emerge in the future, the problem is more complicated; and I shall 
not follow it farther 

V TRUTH AND FALSITY 

Before dealing directly with the possibility of pluralism I must 
first give an account of truth and falsity My eighth thesis is All 
falsity IS contradiction and all truth is tautology since the only 
consistent description of fact or meaning is tautology I shall 
divide my brief exposition into two parts 

1 Con espondence and venfidbtlity — It is customary for those 
who have been influenced by pragmatism (and this applies to sev- 
eral writers in the present volume) to replace correspondence by 
verifiability Philosophy has fortunately sloughed off the extreme 
pragmatism, I might say the pseudo-pragmatism, of Schiller and 
of James in the second lecture of his Pragmatism The pragmatism 
of the earlier and the later James and the instrumentalism of 
Dewey is a prediction and verification theory of truth Truth is, 
primarily, the verification and, secondarily, the verifiability of a 
prediction Since verification is a process with a terminus a quo 
and a terminus ad quern we may adopt a threefold classification of 
the truth of propositions First, a proposition is true at the con- 
summation of verification This consummation I shall call con- 
frontation Secondly, a proposition is true which will be verified. 
Thirdly, a proposition is true which can be verified, although the 
verification will never take place (Professor Adams’ eating of the 
poisonous mushrooms is an example This we may caU psycho- 
logical verifiability. Such a pragmatism is not, as it stands, an 
adequate theory even of the truth of extensional propositions, 

1 owe this illnstration to Professor B. H. Powler. 

12 1 have dealt with this subject more fully iu a paper, “The Synoptic 
Theory of Truth,” read at the joint meeting of the Western and Paeiflo 
Divisions of the American Philosophical Association at Berkeley, in Decem- 
ber, 1930 I may refer to it as a “possible” publication. 

13 Present volume, p 10 
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since we make assertions which refer to the past or to inaccessible 
regions of space or of other minds These may be indirectly Tenfied 
to some extent in the future hut they cannot he directly verified at 
all They are verifiable only in a Pickwickian sense "We may. how- 
ever, generalize our pragmatism by holding that such propositions 
are true provided they would be verified if we could remount the 
past or reach these inaccessible regions I shall call such verifi- 
abilit}’^ “logical verifiability" and pragmatism, so generalized, I 
shall caU “logical pragmatism ” 

Such a pragmatism may be easily shown to be the same as the 
correspondence theory properly analj'zed If I entertain the propo- 
sition that I was in Berkeley last Friday, this proposition is iden- 
tical with the facts But identity is nothing actual, it is the absence 
of diversity If I entertain the false proposition that I was in 
Seattle last Friday, the proposition is diverse from the facts, but 
I cannot believe that there is an actual relation of diversity run- 
ning from the facts to a mere meanmg When a false description 
is applied to the facts of direct experience I may say there is an 
actual confrontation but when I describe something beyond direct 
experience the falsity of the description consists only in this, that 
a diversity would be discovered if the confrontation weie made 
The analyzed correspondence theory turns out to be the same as 
pragmatism generalized, and if pragmatism is not generalized it is 
not, as we have seen, an adequate theory of truth 

2 Correspondence and tautology — The analyzed correspond- 
ence theory seems to be adequate when applied to the truths of 
propositions of an extensional logic, but unless it is further gen- 
eralized it breaks down completely when applied to intentional or 
modal propositions Their falsity consists in contradiction, their 
truth IS tautology In dealing with such truths the pragmatists and 
the correspondence philosophers have followed different paths 
The former (James and Dewey) have denied analytic truth en- 
tirely This IS an easy verbal solution but it is entirely sterile. The 
latter have invented supposed facts with which the propositions 
correspond. The truth of a mathematical proposition, however, is 
not its correspondence with facts Euclidean geometry would be 
true were there no Euclidean space If space is non-Euclidean 
there are neither equal nor unequal vertical angles in Euclidean 
space, nevertheless. Euclidean geometry discriminates between 
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them It holds that the former are possible and the latter impos- 
sible Mathematical propositions are models 
We seem to have, then, two meanings of truth first, absence of 
contradiction in modal or intentional propositions, and, secondly, 
correspondence or logical verifiability in ordinary extensional 
propositions But a little analysis will show that absence of con- 
tradiction IS the meaning of truth in the second class also Most 
ordinary propositions are not verified at all In such propositions 
both positive and negative verification do not take place Take the 
classical proposition, “Caesar crossed the Rubicon ” This proposi- 
tion IS not verified, so both positive and negative verification have 
the same status in fact Neither is actual, but there is this differ- 
ence between them positive verification is not actual, but nega- 
tive verification is not only not actual but also impossible The 
proposition that Caesar did not cross the Rubicon is contradictory 
to the facts Truth is possible verification, falsity is impossible 
verification Truth and falsity, in the last analysis, are modals 
There is of course some difference between the falsity of ordi- 
nary propositions and the falsity of modals In the latter the con- 
tradictions are in the data We may be certain of them In the 
former we have only a probable and not a certain knowledge of the 
contradiction since the contradiction lies beyond the data in the 
objects of reference And so of truth Modal truth is known tau- 
tology, ordinary truth is only jirobable tautology, not certain but 
believed There is a certain sense, as Professor Marhenke has 
shown, in saying that even modal inconsistency must be sometimes 
sought Mathematical propositions must be completely developed 
or the inconsistency will not appeal’ Similarly, inconsistency in 
ordinary propositions must be sought in connection with all the 
facts This analysis fits the previous account of the stratification of 
possibilities,' ' with the one extieme of a purely logical possibility 
and the other of a possibility which is consistent with all the facts. 
In this last possibility the actual alone is possible. Obviously, we 
can never have complete knowledge of the future since future data 
are not at hand, and, except some memories the truth of which we 
accept, we have only probable knowledge of the past 
To summarize In modal truth we have, at least in principle, 


14 Lenzen, present volume, p 57 
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certain tautologies. In ordinary propositions that go b^ond ac- 
quaintance we have only the probability of tautology, but if our 
data could be complete we should have no possible doubt and of 
ordinary’ falsehood we could say . 

“I bet with every Wind that blew, till Nature in chagrin 
Emplc^ed a Fact to visit me and scnttle my Balloon! ” 

and of truth : 

“Search in and oat and ronnd about. 

And you’ll discover never 
A tale BO free from every donbt — 

All probable, possible shadow of donbt — 

All possible donbt whatever’’’ 

VI possiBiLrrr and piirHAiiSM 

Professor Adams has said that the test of a sound philosophy is 
the provision it makes for possibility With a sure sense he selected 
philosophies hke those of Hume and Bergson, in which everything 
is possible, and philosophies like those of Bradley and Bosanquet, 
in which nothing is possible I think we can now see that the error 
of Hume and Bergson lies m their lack of continuant constants 
which restrict the field of possibility and probability These con- 
stants I have already discussed I shall now direct my attention to 
the opposite view of Bradley which by denying possibility, reaches 
a rigid monism 

There are four and only four possible hypotheses concerning the 
number of beings in the universe These are (11 monism, (2) con- 
catenism, (3) monadism, and (i) a. combination of concatenism 
and monadism I shall define monism as the hypothesis of an all 
inclusive being According to this view, however many beings there 
may be there is one Being which includes them all There are 
various subtjTies of monism There is mystical monism which de- 
nies the validity of all description, and abstract monism which ac- 
cepts attributes but denies relations Since attributes and relations 
obviously exist I shall consider only what I shall call concrete 
monism I shall define this as the view that there are n substantives 
or concrete particulars and that these are united by an n-adic rela- 
tion into an inclusive whole. This whole is a single mdividual 
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The other three views are pluralisms Monadism is the view that 
there are many bemgs which are unrelated Each of these beings is 
a monad and the monads are “windowless ” Concateiusm was sug- 
gested by the synechism of Charles Peirce and developed into a 
specific theory by William James It holds that the universe is a 
chain of beings or individuals There is overlapping of the links 
but there is no inclusive being A fourth possible hypothesis is a 
combination of monadism and coneatenism It would hold either 
that there are many chains, or one or more chains and one or more 
monads The theoretical weakness of monadism is apparent Since 
the monads are unconnected, one monad could never know the 
others Leibniz attempted to save monadism by his “preestablished 
harmonj',” but this is cleaily a dodge since it relates the monad of 
monads to all the other monads There may be monads outside the 
universe to which we belong If there are I shall ignore them since 
I can know nothing about them Similar strictures apply to the 
combination of coneatenism and monadism So far as our universe 
IS concerned — that is, the universe that can possibly be known to 
us — either monism or coneatenism is true If coneatenism is pos- 
sible it IS probably true, since the monistic hypothesis would then 
become irrelevant In monism there is an n-adic relation, m con- 
catenism 

all the relations may be of a much lower order — the upper limit of Con- 
catenism would be a world where the highest type of relation is (n-l)-adic . . 
In a monistic universe every entity is related to every other entity. The n-adic 
relation includes all these dyadic relations as a part of itself It mcludes also 
all triadie and tetradic relations and so on, up to and including the (7i-l)-adic 
type, 1 e , it includes all the relations that are necessary to constitute a con- 
catenistic universe, and many others besides These additional relations are 
irrelevant in reference to our present state of knowledge.^® 

I said that coneatenism is probable if it is possible Bradley de- 
nies that it is possible I select Bradley because he seems the ablest 
of the monists His argument runs as follows : Let us suppose, as 
in pluralism, that A and B are two unrelated individuals. It is 
then true that A is other than B; that is, A is actually other than 
or diverse from B. Hence, A and B are not unrelated. Further, a 
relation is a eonnection; hence, A and B are connected and in their 

15 “Chance and CoBmogony,” p 159 
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connection make an inclusive whole Bradley’s argument was di- 
rected agamst monadism but it applies to eoncatenism as well smce, 
as I shall show later, in concateni&m there is no actual relation be- 
tween links even if they overlap Bradley’s entire argument de- 
pends upon the assumption that true relations can never be pos- 
sible but are always actual The validity of his argument depends 
upon the status of possibility My ninth thesis is Pluralism is 
possible 

1 Connection and conjunction — Bradley offers no evidence, 
and can offer none, that logical conjunction means an actual con- 
nection If I say that Nefretiti was the wife of Ikhnaton and that 
Li Po was sometimes intoxicated, I am not asserting a connection 
between the content of the two propositions A connection, direct 
or indirect, there may be since the facts somehow belong to what 
we call the same universe But this is not referred to by the word 
“and ’’ In general, when I make the conjunctive proposition p and 
q, the word “and’’ refers only to the universe of discourse or of 
meaning This relation I shall call conjunction or the “and rela- 
tion ’’ I shall use the word “connection” or the term “with relation” 
to designate an actual relation in the realm of being 

2 Differentiation and diversity — In a similar manner, when I 
think of the conjunction of two propositions in the universe of dis- 
course I shall call their otherness “diversity” and shall reserve the 
term “differentiation” for the otherness of two entities that are 
actually connected — for the fact that actual relations, as Bradley 
said, connect thmgs apart We may make a cross-classification of 
these two pairs of relations, using the neutral term “joining” for 


either connection or conjunction, and the term “disjoining” for 
either differentiation or diversity The classification is as follows . 


Actual 

Nominal 

Joining 

Connection 

Conjunction 


vnth 

and 

Disjoining 

Differentiation 

Diversity 


I shall now apply this to the discussion of pluralism. 
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3 Overlapping links — My thesis here is that two overlapping 
links have the relations of conjunction and diversity in the uni- 
verse of discourse and not those of actual connection and differen- 
tiation First, it is clear that identity is nothing positive, it is only 
the absence of diversity Secondly, there is no actual relation of 
whole and part We may analyze the so-called relation in this way • 
If W IS the whole and P is the part, there is an actual connection, 
r, between P and P', P' being the other part or parts of W. The 
situation IS this IF is identical with PrP' The relation of whole 
and part, then, is the conjunction of two relations; first, the rela- 
tion of identity, which is nominal, and, secondly, the relation be- 
tween P and P', which alone is actual We need glue to glue the 
part to another part, but we do not need more glue to glue the part 
to the whole It may be illustrated thus 


W 



Now let us consider the relation of overlapping Let us take two 
links, M and N, and let us suppose that M is constituted hy a r^b 
and that N is constituted by b' r, c The relation of the overlapping 
of M and N is analyzed as follows M is identical with a b, and 
N IS identical with b' r^ c, and b is identical with b' The relations of 
conjunction and identity are nominal, r^ and r^ are actual Be- 
tween M and N there is only logical conjunction and diversity, not 
actual connection and differentiation The situation may be illus- 
trated in this way 


M N 



It IS obvious that nonoverlapping links have the relations of 
conjunction and diversity and not those of connection and differ- 
entiation 
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4 Time and space — Let ua suppose that we have a chain of dura- 
tion blocks illustrated thus • 


M N 0 P 



In this chain there is no actual relation of sequence between a and 
e If we say that a is before e we mean that a is before b, and b is 
before c, and c is before d, and d is before e The proposition that a 
IS before e is a conjunctive proposition There is no fact that a is 
before e; there is a conjunction or aggregate of facts The proposi- 
tion that Caesar crossed the Eubieon (before now) is not made 
true by the fact that Caesar crossed the Rubicon before the present 
It IS made true bj' an aggregate of facts, the chain that stretches 
from Caesar to the present Even a chain is not a fact, it is a con- 
junction or aggregate of facts Similar considerations wall apply to 
space if space is concatenated and not an inclnsn e whole 

5 Difference and similarity — ^Let us take two nonoverlapping 
links of a cliaiii, say the first and the sixth links We will call them 
M and E Let us suppose that M has only one color, red, and E has 
only one color, gieen What is the meaning of the proposition that 
M and E are diffeient in coloi ’ According to concatenism there is 
no actual relation between the two entities, the color difference of 
M and R is not a fact The pioposition that M and R are different 
in color is a conjunctive proposition It means that is led and R 
IS green and red is different from green Let us take as a concrete 
example the red coat of a mandarin in Nanking and this green 
pencil lilonism may, of course, be true It is possible that there is 
an actual relation of difference w'liich mns from the coat to the 
pencil, the two facts may be actually compared in an absolute 
mind The verification of the conjunctive proposition may, so to 
speak, be performed But I do not need to assume the actual verifi- 
cation, I may substitute logical verifiability If the verification were 
to take place only one solution would be possible Similarity is a 
contradiction, an impossibility Difference remains as a possibility 

6 Diversity and possibility — We can now understand the man- 
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ner in which two links of a chain are diverse If we discard prime 
matter as a superfluous conception, two diverse links of a chain 
are dissimilar If the flrst and seventh links of a chain are not dis- 
similar they are the same link and the chain from the first to the 
seventh link is closed But whethei or not there is prime matter 
two dissimilar links cannot be identical for that would be a contra- 
diction Such diversity holds in the universe of discourse This may 
readily be seen if we consider fictions 

First, let us take two meanings that do not correspond to any- 
thing actual a mock turtle is other than a rocking-horse fly, that 
is, if thei e were a mock turtle it w ould lie different from a rocking- 
horse fly if there were a rocking-hoise fly I can never verify this 
diversity through the actual facts since there are no facts to he 
diverse But to say that a rocking-horse flj* and a mock turtle mean 
the same is a contradiction, that is, an impossibility 

Secondly, let us consider the lelation of a fact to a fiction When 
I say that a mock turtle is not a turtle I do not mean that there is 
an actual rod of connection and differentiation which runs from 
a turtle which is to a mock turtle which is not I mean that to 
identify the two is a contradiction and therefore an impossibility. 

Thirdly, the same situation obtains v lieu I am dealing with two 
facts with different sets of predicates which are not parts of an 
inclusive whole To say that they are identical would be a contra- 
diction, that IS, an impossibility But identity is the contradictory 
of diversity If it is impossible for two facts to be identical they 
must be diverse They are not actually differentiated within a con- 
nected and inclusive whole They are diverse in the universe of 
discoui se I conclude that Bradley’s argument is fallacious Plural- 
ism may be true 

In conclusion, a word about values Whether there is an inclu- 
sive being or not there is no inclusive good The satisfactions and 
pleasures of life are manifold, imbedded in a matrix which is in- 
different Good facts are many and the summum bonum is not a 
fact The highest good which we can achieve is an aggregate of 
facts, the proposition which would describe it is conjunctive; the 
truth about it belongs to the universe of discourse Prom an actual 
which has come largely by chance we reach toward a possible good, 
“the gables of the sky ” God is only possible 




